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Foreword 


Tus book is an analysis of the teaching, curriculum and textbooks in social sciences used in the Eklavya_ 


programme. It is highly commendable that such an exercise was undertaken with the possibility of both a 
critique and a justification as and when required. Such analyses need to be done more frequently in institu- 
tions concerned with teaching in schools. 

There was a time when subjects like history, geography, civics, and anthropology were treated as separate 
kinds of knowledge. Up to a point such a position is valid since the primary data of each differed, ranging 
from records of the past, physical landscapes, to institutions and forms of societies. The most significant 
aspect of such subjects has been the human interaction with the data. Eventually, this is what ties the sub- 
jects into the perspective of the social sciences. This perspective of why and how activities are integrated is 
absent in most of our school level textbooks. 

Looking at the suggested treatment of history, I am impressed by the attempt in the examples given to 
relate our notions of past events to varieties of data. This not only brings the past alive but also draws into 
the argument the activities of people. Matters pertaining to religion and orthodoxy are not given maximum 
space, as is so often the case in textbooks on the Indian past, but are treated as part of the balance between 
different aspects of life. 

We do not always appreciate the fact that Indian society was constituted of many cultures. Textbooks 
that draw in the peoples and practices of varying kinds come closer to projecting Indian civilization as it 
actually was. 

At one level, learning is a process of acquiring information. But information has to be continually up- 
graded. Sometimes the evidence is new and can change the way in which one assesses a society. There is 
an awareness of this in the suggestions made in this book. The more pertinent question that it addresses 
is that of learning as a process of analyzing information and understanding what it means. If this aspect of 


learning is well-founded in a student then she will know how to assess the validity of changing information — 
we live in and recognizing 


what has changed from the past to the present and why. The ability to explain change requires a mental lens_ 
chat draws initially on curiosity and questioning, This initiation should begin at school, 


The end purpose of textbooks in the social sciences is to prepare the young to become responsible 
citizens—aware of their rights but also of their obligations. The textual authorities often quoted for this 
are generally neither read, nor ‘understood nor questioned, However, there have always been those in the 
past who have either questioned, or opted out and redefined their rights and obligations, as is evident from 
the history of every society. This was particularly pertinent in the activities of women in society as indeed it 
still is. The need remains for the assertion of women in aspects of society from which they were earlier de- 


barred or treated as token participants. Today we are in the process of redefining what have been taught to 


us as our rights and obligations. We have to(fefléct on them, argue the pros and cons and state our/decisions ) 


(with clarity and firmness. Hence the importance of teaching the young in particular, of what this means. 
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This is not just a book about textbooks. It is also about how school teaching at various levels can effec- 
tively lead to young people learning how to think It draws on extensive data, enquires into the crevices of 
how to teach, is aware of the nuances of what teaching can or cannot draw out and argues for perspectives 
that are carefully thought out, frequently after a trial run with students. It shows an awareness of issues that 
range over the gamut from pedagogy to political attitudes. 

There is also the need to teach teachers to teach, woefully lacking in India. Textbooks may change 
significantly but most teachers will continue to demand that passages be memorized and reproduced by 
students in the exam. It is easier for both teacher and student. This therefore calls for intensive action in 
teacher education—iG# jSEACEESS tw infSHiniatiGh bue HOW €6 IanALEEENiANSHIARIOHD This isan arca 
where the visual media could be used to great effect, but all that it has done so far is to propagate the exist- 
ing prejudices in popular perceptions of history. 

This is the kind of book that should be widely read and discussed and perhaps as a result we may witness 
a greater consciousness about improvements in school curricula, in textbooks and in methods of teaching. 
Eklavya has not had the cooperation from governments that it deserves—in fact some have been positively 
hostile. This is part of the hostility towards those concerned seriously with developing education and in 
part to prevent the spread of the kind of education that encourages the young to think things out. It is 
now characteristic of virtually all political parties, especially with educational institutions having become a 
potential for money corruption. But many Indians would still wish to give a worthwhile education to their 
children. This book can help us think our way through to such a future. 


Romila Thapar 
April 2009 


Preface 


Tus book is the product of several years of engagement with scholarship in the social sciences and the 
challenge of presenting and communicating the essence of social science enquiry to middle school chil- 
dren. It traces the development of the social science textbooks created by Eklavya for the state schools of 
Madhya Pradesh. The collection of articles in this book present an academic review of Eklavya’s social sci- 
ence texts from the perspective of authors who have written, field-trialled and revised texts, and scholars 
who reviewed them from the perspective of disciplinary knowledge and pedagogic approach. ‘The review 
was first shared at a national seminar organized for the purpose by the Maulana Azad Centre for Elemen- 
tary and Social Education at Delhi University in collaboration with Eklavya, in December 2001. 

The Eklavya texts have been recognized as unparalleled exemplars that have significantly informed the 
post-NCF 2005 textbook writing initiative. They are designed to enable teachers and children to (interact) 
‘on social issues and processes in an active and analytical manner, This book critically examines this space 
around the agency of the child and the teacher in the teaching and learning of social sciences. It portrays a 
journey that links the teaching of social science with pedagogical theory by addressing ideological concerns 
embedded in the selection and presentation of social science materials in consonance with the develop- 
mental context of learners. 

Each of the articles re-establish the significance of familiarizing children with a basic understanding 
about societies and social change, helping them develop critical skills essential for social analysis, under- 
standing diversities of perception and assessing sources of identities to build a just and egalitarian social 
order. Themes critical to social enquiry are positioned to convincingly argue for a serious study of the 
social sciences in schools including the construction of identities; integrated disciplinary perspectives of 
social issues; questions of diversity, values, gender, democracy and nationalism. The book demonstrates 
how the social world of the learner can be projected as an object of study and a process by constantly en- 
abling learners to reflect. 

This provides the student-teacher, teacher-educator as well as the teacher-practitioner several trajecto- 
ries to move beyond information-based teaching and to view social enquiry as scientific meaning-making. 
It draws upon several examples of text to explore the autonomous spaces available to classroom practi- 
tioners in providing useful pedagogical experiences and in resolving the often posed dichotomy between 
the child and the curriculum. This book can help practitioners develop a critical discourse on education— 
society linkages and the everyday practice of schooling. It also deals with how curriculum developers need 
to engage seriously with questions of implicit and explicit links between specific pedagogies and teachers’ 
grasp over disciplinary content and method. 

School education and especially teacher education has all along maintained an artificial but strong divide 
between pedagogy and disciplinary content. Teachers are trained in pedagogy as ‘technique’ rather than 
theory and perspective with almost no engagement with content. In the education of teachers, the social 
sciences have been positioned as mere ‘school subjects’ packaged in textbooks as information. The role of 
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social sciences as foundational disciplines, at best, remains a disconnected part of teacher education pro- 
grammes for examination-oriented study. The aim here is to demonstrate how the subject matter is inter- 
twined with pedagogic approach and perspective. The involvement of a large number of social scientists— 
historians, geographers, political scientists and sociologists—who undertook a review of the Eklavya social 
science texts points towards this effort. 

The book offers a candid articulation of the challenges in writing innovative school textbooks and in re- 
framing an engagement with social science concepts and perspective, challenges encountered and the finer 
nuances of meaningful classroom pedagogies. It probes the aims of education and the role of social sciences 
in communicating normative social expectations. Authors examine issues of development and society, plu- 
rality and identity through a critical appraisal of history, civics and geography texts. They highlight the role 
of learning and education in developing an enquiring mind and in nurturing a democratic social order. 

While the immediate subject of this book is social sciences, it also articulates concerns and systemic is- 
sues that led Eklavya and the many contributors to assume roles of resistance and advocacy while carving 
a space to function within the state education system. The book documents Eklavya’s struggle to institu- 
tionalize new ideas in state schools and examines the role of civil society in this. It records the remarkable 
feat of collaborative work and collective synergy amongst scholars and researchers from various fields that 
led to the creation of the Eklavya social science textbooks. 

Key excerpts are reproduced in Hindi since the review of the Eklavya social science textbooks was un- 
dertaken in Hindi. Care has been taken to present summaries of each textbook chapter, along with subject 
reviews, to examine the context of the content and design of the textbooks. Hindi excerpts follow a system- 
atic classification scheme through the book. For instance, the example, VI.H.5.56 is taken from Chapter 5 
of the Class VI History textbook and located on page 56 of the book. The digitized version of these text- 
books (both Hindi and English) in the accompanying CD would help the reader to have immediate access 
to the texts being discussed. A Hindi translation of this book is likely to be available in the near future. 

I thank all the contributors to this volume for tackling with great competence the difficult challenge 
of articulating process: the journey of writing; transacting and revising the Eklayva texts and articulating 
the perspective and finer nuances of history, geography, civics and the pedagogic approaches the texts en- 
tail. 1 must also thank them for the trust they reposed in me to undertake the arduous task of editing this 
volume and for their patience throughout the editorial process. I would like to thank in particular each of 
the scholars who had participated in the review exercise. Special acknowledgements are due to the social 
science teachers of Madhya Pradesh whose resolute alliance with Eklavya shaped and reshaped the many 
pedagogic ideas contained in the texts. 

I would like to thank Rashmi Paliwal for her unfailing support and meticulous scrutiny of the proofs of 
the book. My deep appreciation is extended to the University of Delhi for having provided me the neces- 
sary time off from teaching to complete this work. 

Acknowledgements are due to the SAGE team, in particular, Rekha Natarajan and Anupam Choudhury 
for their consistent support and patience in handling the challenges associated with producing a bilingual 
book. 

I extend my warm gratitude to Professor Romila Thapar for sparing her valuable time to write a Fore- 
word for this book. Professor Thapar’s statement is symbolic of the book’s attempt to highlight social 
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scientists’ engagement with questions of pedagogy and to break the insularity within which teacher 
education is transacted. 

I would like to place on record, with appreciation, the special interest that Tejeshwar Singh took in 
facilitating the idea of publishing this book. 

I express my deepest gratitude for my daughter Kaholie, whose several discussions with me on social 
issues helped me to understand the finer nuances of a young mind and my husband Aromar, for his 
constant support. 

I dedicate this book to the millions of children of our country for whom social science learning need 
never be a compendium of disconnected ‘facts’ and to their teachers who, I have faith, will take delight in 
teaching the social sciences when given the professional opportunities they seek and deserve. 


Poonam Batra 
14 November 2009 
Delhi 
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Social Sciences in School Curricula and 
the Eklavya Story 
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Introduction 


LU 


PooONAM BATRA* 


The Emergence of Social Sciences: Brief Historical Overview 


Tue historical construction of the social sciences is associated with the modern world, the evolution of 
new structures of knowledge and the rise of the nation-state in the 19th century. The 20th century saw a re- 
markable growth of the social sciences in terms of theory and methodology especially after their worldwide 
geographical spread post-Second World War. They first took root in countries for the purposes of colonial 
empires and later spread to Latin America and the Caribbean, Asia and the Pacific, Africa and the Middle 
East (Kazancigil and Makinson, 1999). 

Forces that have determined the trajectory of the social sciences over the last two centuries have been 
studied by various scholars (Wagner, 1999; Wallerstein, 1997, 1999). These range from the initial and con- 
tinuing hegemony of the natural sciences in search of truth, the claims of philosophical quest for what is 
good for society and the growing influence of universities as sites of knowledge generation. In the late 19th 
century social sciences developed in the shadow of the cultural dominance of Newtonian physics and the 
widely held cultural belief that science represents ‘the unique path to locate truth’. Scientists were perceived 
as the ‘preeminent constructors’ of knowledge until the French Revolution which, according to Wallerstein 
(1997: 1244), ‘served as a source of a belief system as powerful as that provided by the rise to the cultural 
predominance of science’. The social sciences, therefore, continued to face the challenge of establishing 
themselves as scientific in their own right. Kazancigil and Makinson, for instance, argue that because the 
term ‘science’ has been assimilated with the natural sciences, there is ‘recurrent interrogation about what is 
meant by the social sciences and whether they are truly scientific’ (Kazancigil and Makinson, 1999: 11). 

The classification of disciplines has traditionally led to two prominent categories: the social sciences, 
which include economics, sociology and political science, and the human sciences,' which include psy- 
chology, anthropology and linguistics. The process of categorizing the social sciences has occurred within 
the context of a much larger question of the evolution of structures of knowledge, where the organiza- 
tion of knowledge consider ‘philosophy’ and ‘science’ as distinctive and antagonistic forms of knowledge 
(Wallerstein, 1996). 


“With contributions from Atishi Marlena. 
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Some scholars (Kazancigil and Makinson, 1999) maintain the position that the epistemological, para- 
digmatic and methodological frameworks of the social sciences are akin to that of the sciences. The quan- 
titative and qualitative methodologies they use include comparative, statistical, experimental methods, 
verifiable theories and procedures of validation and falsification. The interpretative, post-modernist, con- 
structivist and cultural schools of thought however disagree with such claims. In their view, ‘social and 
historical phenomena are essentially idiographic; society is holistic and therefore empirical inquiry that 
deals with isolated facts distorts the perception of social reality’. Reality needs to be understood in terms of 
meanings specific to given contexts and culture and therefore cannot be generalized. This ‘epistemological 
plurality’ characterizes the social sciences, rendering them ‘probabilistic and not deterministic’ (Kazancigil 
and Makinson, 1999: 13). 

Asserting that ‘the social sciences...not only contribute to social transformations, but also study and 
elucidate the conditions and processes through which scientific knowledge is produced, transferred and 
utilized in society’, Kazancigil and Makinson (1999:14) argue that the ‘...specificity of being at the same 
time critical and practical gives the social sciences a particular status’. 

Even as the social sciences created a space distinct from the hard sciences in the historical evolution of 
knowledge and acquired political and institutional recognition in the 20th century, they have had to strug- 
gle to emerge from under the patronage of philosophy and history in order to gain autonomous status. 
According to Wagner, social sciences met with resistance because ‘they appeared to deviate from national 
intellectual traditions and pointed towards an emerging abstract modernity that had little connection with 
the past’, and their claims to knowledge were also doubted (Wagner, 1999: 36). 

Wallerstein (1997) offers a convincing explanation for why the social science claims to knowledge were 
doubted. He argues that the social sciences emerged in the quest to unite the search for truth (the claim 
of sciences) and the search for goodness (the claim of philosophy), offering a ground on which they could 
be reconciled. However, ‘...rather than unifying them, it (social science) has itself been torn apart by the 
dissonance between the two searches.’ Therefore, the pressure of the ‘two cultures’ 


[P]rovided the central themes of the rhetoric of public discourse about knowledge...explain[ing] the fact that 
social science has never achieved true autonomy as an arena of knowledge nor ever acquired the degree of public 
esteem and public support to which it aspires and which it believes it merits. (Wallerstein, 1997: 1244) 


Wallerstein argues further that methodological debates around the historical construction of the social 
sciences distracted many from ‘realizing the degree to which the “divorce” between philosophy and science 
effectively eliminated the search for the good from the realm of knowledge and circumscribed the search 
for truth into the form of a microscopic positivism’ (Wallerstein, 1997: 1248). It is important to mention 
here that the ‘pervasiveness of the culture of positivism and its attendant commonsense assumptions’ has 
been the subject of sustained enquiry in interrogating the process of schooling as well (Giroux, 1981). 

At the turn of the 20th century, the development of social sciences was critically ‘...marked by the inter- 
linkage of an institutional, an intellectual and a political problematique’ (Wagner, 1999: 19-20). By this time, 


[K]nowledge production through systematic enquiry in the framework of disciplinary agendas had not only 
become the accepted path of progress, but the universities had also been defined the site where this activity—as 
well as training in knowledge production and the diffusion of knowledge—was to take place. 
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Thus, in order to firmly safeguard the ‘intellectual reproduction of their thinking’, the emerging social sci- 
ences sought to develop within the structures of universities (Wagner, 1999: 19-20). 

Ina largely parallel process, as European polities increasingly saw themselves as nation-states, the ‘social 
question’ that emerged in the second half of the 19th century, also a consequence of industrial capitalism,’ 
was dependent on the prior formulation of the ‘national question’ (Noiriel, 1991 cited in Wagner, 1999). 
Thus, ‘the nation became the framework for dealing with social issues ... when social scientists addressed 
issues of “solidarity” and the “social question” as part of their research agenda, they responded to this 
political transformation’ (Wagner, 1999: 20). A significant discourse on the ‘social question’ was the rela- 
tionship between democracy and education, initiated by Dewey that emerged within the framework of the 
‘nation’, in newly industrialized America (Dewey, 1916). 

Scholars have long argued that the social sciences have been Eurocentric in concept formation as well as 
epistemological approach. Soon after the Second World War, ‘one linear and homogenous approach’ was 
offered as the key to understand social life throughout the world (Wagner, 1999: 24). Typically, history, 
economics, sociology and political science of the mid-20th century came to be the ‘... social sciences of 
the civilized world, by the civilized world and about the civilized world’. Anthropology was constructed as 
a separate social science discipline to deal with the colonized world of ‘primitive peoples’. “The remaining 
non-Western, so-called “high civilizations” that is China, India and the Arabo-Islamic world among others 
was left to a special group ... of “Oriental Studies” a discipline that insisted on its humanistic character... 
outside the universalistic implications of nomothetic social science...’ (Wallerstein, 1997: 6). 

Soon, however, Western social science began to lose its hegemony with many countries attempting to 
generate decolonized knowledge via the social sciences in order to address social problems of those times. 
The social sciences offered an appropriate platform to deal with the new, post-colonial political situation. 
With growing interest in local forms of knowledge, the rootedness of knowledge in social life became an 
important agenda for post-colonial and post-modernist researchers (Wagner, 1999: 24). Accordingly, ‘the 
demand for the academic inclusion of previously ignored groups such as women, minorities, non-main- 
stream social groups led to the creation of new inter-disciplinary programmes of study in many universi- 
ties’ in the last quarter of the 20th century (Wallerstein, 1999: 44). In India, 


[T]he study of the social sciences...evolved its own distinct discourse, one that would in turn spearhead social 
reform...but with the new challenges currently facing social science discipline, its survival now depends on the 
new issues that it will be able to generate and answer. (Chalam, 2002: 921) 


The recent impact of globalization, more clearly visible since the late 20th century, reflects the growing 
trend of neglect of the study of social sciences as a deliberative onslaught on the discipline. Along with this 
is the developing non-serious attitude towards social science teaching. 


The state, in the wake of liberalisation and within a narrow and perverse logic of utility, is increasingly defining 
social science disciplines as of ‘non-utility’. This has forced, for instance, history departments in a number of 
universities to reinvent their function as one of training students to be tourist guides. (Pandian, 2002: 3613) 


Social scientists have argued that this trend takes scholarly attention away from disciplines that directly 
contribute towards the questioning of dominant assumptions and existing paradigms of thinking. For 
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instance, the suppression of history in the US of the 1970s, led to ‘a form of false consciousness. ..a confine- 
ment of expressive, a restriction of meaning’ where ‘criticism is often blinded by the rule of social necessity 
which parades under the banner of alleged ‘natural laws’ (Giroux, 1981; Jacoby, 1975; Marcuse, 1964). 

Given the shrinking space within universities for concerted social enquiry, the social sciences face the 
threat of ‘(losing) their cultural foundations and societies an essential source of knowledge and self-under- 
standing’ (Wagner, 1999: 39). 

The inability of social sciences (unlike the humanities), to occupy a central place in the primary and 
secondary school systems, has been yet another matter of grave concern (Kazancigil and Makinson, 1999). 
Traditionally, only history, geography and civics are taught in the school system. High school students 
study political science, economics, sociology or psychology, as part of the humanities or arts streams. It 
is for this reason that the social sciences are not part of the school curricula as a coherent body of know- 
ledge. They are systematically taught at the university level, as part of specialized training to researchers 
and professionals and what is taught at the primary and secondary levels is usually referred to as ‘social 
studies’.* Chalam notes that in India, global forces and communal forces along with parochial attacks on 
the universal nature of social sciences have led ‘to reduce(ing) the nature of social sciences to that of mere 
social studies’ (Chalam, 2002: 922). 

A significant rationale for the inclusion of social sciences in school curriculum came from Giroux (1981) 
who asserted that ‘social studies teachers need to treat as problematic the socially constructed assumptions 
that underlie the concerns of curriculum, classroom social relationships and classroom evaluation’. In the 
spirit of this and in keeping with Giroux’s assertion that ‘critical thinking’ is a ‘political act’, the National 
Curriculum Framework (NCF), 2005, builds a strong case for an epistemological shift in the manner in 
which social science is taught in Indian schools. Finer nuances of the debate on the nature of ‘social studies’ 
appears in a later section of this chapter. 


Social Science School Curriculum: The View of Educators 


In many countries the term ‘social studies’ is used to suggest an ‘integrated’ study of social sciences in 
school education. The term ‘social sciences’ is reserved exclusively for use in university education. For 
instance, the inclusion of social sciences in the US national curriculum has had a deliberative focus on 
an integrative view, hence the use of the term ‘social studies’. The curriculum views social studies in 
three traditions, namely, social studies as citizenship transmission, social studies as social science and social 
studies as reflective inquiry. Later, this model was expanded into a five-camp model for analyzing the 
social studies curriculum: social studies as knowledge of the past as a guide to good citizenship, social 
studies in the student-centred tradition, social studies as reflective inquiry, social studies as structure of the 
disciplines and social studies as socio-political involvement (Skeel, 1995). Each of these is briefly discussed 
here in order to develop an articulated perspective of a social studies curriculum, the content of which is 
derived from the diverse set of disciplines that make up the social sciences. 


Social Studies as Knowledge of the Past as a Guide to Good Citizenship 


Advocates of this position share the belief that history should be the major and integrating focus of study, 
and that emphasis on sound knowledge and understanding of the past will serve as an effective guide to 
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good citizenship. With a thrust on history, both as method and content, the history curriculum has been 
viewed by some as an interpretive enterprise. Scholars have observed that ‘the relevance of history as a 
central dimension of the social sciences...gained wide recognition across many disciplines’ (Kazancigil and 


Makinson, 1999). 


Social Studies in the Student-centred Tradition 


The content of the student-focused social studies curriculum begins with the personal and social experi- 
ences of the learner. The belief is that students pass through a variety of developmental stages and a good 
teacher is one who teaches the whole student, rather than just teaching facts. This approach is driven in a 
major way by the progressive education movement of the first half of the 20th century. 


Social Studies as Reflective Inquiry 


Advocates of this model begin with the premise that social studies provides a means for students to par- 
ticipate in the process of inquiry. The teacher’s role is that of a fellow inquirer emphasizing process over 
product. Its main concern is with students’ learning and a generalized method of problem solving. This 
approach has its roots in the conceptions of ‘reflective action’ associated with Dewey (1933)* and built 
further by scholars, (Schon) 1983.° 


Social Studies as Structure of the Disciplines 


Increased involvement of social scientists in school education, in the 1960s and 1970s, led to this structure 
of the discipline’s approach to social studies. The rationale of this approach lies in the belief that the learn- 
ing of basic concepts and methods of scholarly inquiry in different disciplines is unique to each discipline 
and this helps students organize newly inquired learning. Typically, the social studies curriculum includes 
content from disciplines of history, geography, political science and economics. 


Social Studies as Socio-political Involvement 


A critical assumption of this position is that students are capable of socio-political action. The curriculum 
should therefore enable students to become active decision-makers in school and in their communities 
outside the school. Within this conceptual framework the specific goals for social studies are to improve 
the individual’s self-concept and recognize the varying abilities of different individuals; develop apprecia- 
tion for diversity in society; acquire knowledge of past events and study their influence on the present and 
the future; acquire knowledge of economic and political systems and develop attitudes that encourage each 
individual to become an active member of society. 

In principle, therefore, social studies teaching meets the challenge of developing skills, knowledge and 
frames of analysis that enable students to understand social reality and to seek solutions to problems in 
their own communities while learning to become active and questioning members in a democratic society. 
Scholars have identified a number of essentialist analytical skills, such as the ability to interpret and com- 
bine sources materials, the ability to appreciate diverse interpretations of social issues, explore and assess 
causation and the impact of historical change and the ability to compare and contrast in order to under- 
stand social phenomena (Skeel, 1995). 
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Reaffirming citizenship education as the primary purpose of social studies, the National Council for the 
Social Studies (NCSS) in the US defines social studies as: 


[A]n integrated study of the social sciences and humanities to promote civic competence...The primary purpose of 
the social studies is to help young people develop the ability to make informed and reasoned decisions for the public 
good as citizens of a culturally diverse, democratic society in an interdependent world. (NCSS, 2000: 4) 


Recognizing teacher—student interaction as the essential core of education, this position statement pro- 
poses a shift of focus from content (what is taught) to method (how it is taught) and offers guiding prin- 
ciples for social studies teaching and learning. 

Within this frame, knowledge is not viewed as a fixed body of information to be memorized, but refers to 
‘interpretations that students construct in response to their experiences in and out of school’. Drawing con- 
tent from the foundational disciplines of geography, government and history, social studies teaching attempts 
to link it with knowledge that students have acquired through ‘life experiences and the media’. It is integrative 
in its treatment of topics because it traverses disciplinary boundaries to address themes that promote students’ 
‘social understanding and civic efficacy’. Termed as ‘powerful social studies’, the curriculum claims to be in- 
tegrative across time and space. It puts what is ‘familiar to students into historical, geographical, and cultural 
perspectives, thus attempting to expand their understanding of social phenomena’. 

This approach of integrated social studies has been contested by many. For instance, it has been argued 
that, while these integrative aspects may have the potential for enhancing the scope and power of social 
studies, they also tend to dilute the rigorous study of social science disciplines that form the basis on 
which critical social perspectives develop. Scholars have insisted that the emphasis on integrative social 
studies in effect diverts the educator from engaging with the important question of interrogating the aim of 
social science in school education (Giroux, 1981; Leming et al., 2003). This ‘integrative’ view of the social 
studies curriculum ‘defines the field in a way that subordinates content knowledge’ and is couched in the 
‘progressive’ discourse in education (Leming, 2003: 127). Critical reflections on issues that surround the 
controversy of integrated curriculum in the social sciences appear in greater detail later in this chapter. 


Evolution and Perspective of Social Science Teaching in Indian Schools 


The teaching of social sciences in post-colonial India, as in other newly emerging nation-states was largely 
influenced by the perceived needs of nation-building and modernization. The genesis and purpose of for- 
mal social science in India can be traced to the purposive engagement on the “Teaching of Social Sciences 
in South Asia’ organized in a Round Table held in 1954 (UNESCO, 1954). Initiated by the Social Science 
department of UNESCO this conference was part of the project that aimed to encourage the development 
of social science teaching and research in Asia. In his inaugural address, Dr S. Radhakrishnan argued that 
‘,...both natural and social sciences give us instruments and not norms for the right use of those instru- 
ments.... Sciences, natural or social give us knowledge not judgment, power not vision, strength not 
sanction’ (UNESCO, 1954: 13). 

The thrust of the Round Table was to discuss ‘the place of teaching social science in the general educa- 
tion of the citizen’ (UNESCO, 1954: 60). Elaborating on the main purpose of social science teaching in 
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universities and schools, the working paper asserted the ‘...utilitarian aim of fitting the student for life in 
society by telling him what society is like and how he can learn to understand the facts and experiences 
which he will encounter’. The current emphasis on the utilitarian aim of social science education reverber- 
ate the views that emerged in the first few decades of independent India which in turn were informed by 
the discourse emerging in the new nation-states on the value of social science education. 

The ‘aims and content of (our) education as a nation-building instrument’ was reiterated by Nesiah, 
who argued: 


[M]any new countries—Australia, New Zealand, USA, Canada—and even an old country like Britain have 
already seen the possibilities of social studies for better education and citizenship. Our own educators would do 
well to examine the claims of this new study both on its merits as an educational medium and as a contribution 
to a new social attitude. (Nesiah, 1954: 9) 


Thus education for citizenship was said to acquire a new meaning and the school was seen as the centre 
of such an educative force. Several perspectives on this question emerged later including the unequivo- 
cal emphasis on nation-building as articulated by the first post-Independence Indian National Education 
Commission (1964-66). 

In the early years of post-Independence India, the Nehruvian framework prevailed dominantly through 
the agency of the National Council for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) and its regional 
versions. The development of textbooks in the social sciences was, in fact, first taken seriously with the 
establishment of NCERT in 1961. In its early years, NCERT conducted a study on the ‘Position of Social 
Sciences in India’.° The study provided insight into various aspects and shortcomings in the existing social 
science courses in Indian schools. This led NCERT to organize four all-India workshops with the help 
of classroom teachers, subject experts and teacher educators between June 1963 and June 1964. A syllabus 
was developed for Classes I to XI. Based on this, textbooks in social sciences covering ‘state’, ‘country’ and 
‘world’ were prepared for Classes III to V. For Classes VI to VIII, separate textbooks were prepared for 
history, civics and geography (Goel and Sharma, 1987: 176). 

Soon after the recommendations of the Education Commission (1964-66), NCERT started the process 
of preparing a ‘framework’ for the Ten-Year School curriculum (1975). After designing the new syllabi 
under the new pattern of education,’ NCERT started developing a new series of model textbooks in social 
sciences for the primary school, under the general title ‘environmental studies’. Middle-level textbooks 
were also revised under this new ‘framework’. However, the basic focus on disciplines, namely, history, 
civics and geography as information-based packages remained. 


Citizenship: A Running Theme of Social Science School Curriculum 


The trajectory followed by social science educational practice in early post-colonial India, can be traced 
through its articulation in the Curriculum Frameworks. The theme of citizenship education characteristic 
of the early inclusion of social sciences in schools appears to run across the curriculum documents since 
1975. However, a close scrutiny of the documents reveals finer nuances and some radical interpretations 
of this curricular aim. 
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While the first Curriculum Framework (1975) proposed in post-Independence India aspired to “‘... 
enable the growing citizen of tomorrow to participate in the affairs of the community, the state, the country 
and the world at large’, through the teaching of social sciences, the National Curriculum for Elementary 
and Secondary Education (NCERT, 1988: 5) stressed the critical importance of teaching social sciences 
for creating ‘a citizenry conscious of their rights and duties and committed to the principles embodied in 
our Constitution...’ More than a decade later, the National Curriculum Framework for School Education 
(NCERT, 2000), formulated under a new political regime, redefined citizenship education in terms of 
an explicit emphasis on ‘... content essential to nurture national identity’ with the aim to develop a sense of 
‘fundamental duties (and)... a sense of pride in being an Indian’. 

This later view was in sharp contrast to the Curriculum Framework, 1975, which had explicitly 
stated: 


[N]arrow parochial, chauvinistic and obscurantist tendencies are not allowed to grow... [and that]...instruction 
in the social sciences promote the values and ideals of humanism, secularism, socialism and democracy... in- 
culcate attitudes and impart the knowledge necessary for the achievement of the principal values of a just world 
order, maximization of economic and social welfare, minimization of violence and maximization of ecological 
stability. (NCERT, 1975: 19) 


The views stated in NCFSE, 2000, were also in sharp contrast to the subsequent curriculum document 
that came after a decade in which the development of social skills and civic competencies were to equip 
citizens to ‘...participate in the task of social and economic reconstruction’ through social science teaching. 
It attempted to locate social sciences in the overall aim of ‘...education as a powerful instrument of hu- 
man resource development [that] should help in the process of desired social transformation...’ (NCERT, 
1988: 3). 

The most recent NCF Review (NCERT, 2005), while reiterating the need to adhere to a commitment 
towards the values enshrined in the Constitution, articulates a more radical aim for the teaching of social 
sciences. First, it explicates in no unequivocal terms the critical significance of social science perspective 
and knowledge towards developing a ‘just and peaceful society’, thus acknowledging its overarching es- 
sentiality in education and in this sense ‘(re)locating the social sciences in the overall aim of education’, 
as stated in the 1988 curriculum document. Second, and more importantly, it establishes social enquiry 
as a scientific endeavour that must challenge patriarchal frames and strive to generate in students ‘... a 
critical moral and mental energy, making them alert to the social forces that threaten these (constitu- 
tional) values...(and) develop amongst them...sensitive, interrogative and transformative citizens....’ 


(NCF, 2005: 48). 


Social Sciences: An Overarching Frame for School Education 


Alas, the obvious (but little reflected upon) disconnect between the aims of social science teaching as 
articulated in curricular documents (NCERT, 1988, 2005); the manner of subject organization in school 
texts and the practice of education have contributed to the systematic erosion of faith in the utility of social 
science as a school subject. 
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The dominant popular perception of social science as a ‘non-utility’ subject has been squarely addressed 
for the first time by NCERT in its recent position paper on the teaching of social sciences. The paper 
asserts that as a result of this, 


[A] low self-esteem governs the classroom-transaction process, with both teachers and students feeling unin- 
terested in comprehending its contents. From the initial stages of schooling, it is often suggested to students 
that the natural sciences are superior to the social sciences, and are the domain of “bright” students’. (NCERT, 
2006: 2) 


The popular belief that social science merely transmits information and is too centred on the written 
text, which requires to be rote memorized for examinations emanates from the manner in which social 
science subjects are taught in schools. The textbooks are usually packed with ‘information’ that is not only 
not connected to the lived realities of learners, it is also presented in a manner that fails to arouse any in- 
terest in the subject. This perception dominates the thinking of many curriculum developers as well. For 
instance, the NCSE, 2000 position, that the quantum of history needs to be ‘substantially reduced’ favours 
the argument that social science provides ‘unnecessary details about the past’. The suppression of history 
has been referred to by scholars as a form of ‘social amnesia’ (Jacoby, 1975) and ‘the call to ignore history’ 
in the curriculum debates taking place in the US in the third quarter of the 20th century, as ‘an assault on 
thinking itself’ (Giroux, 1981). 

The notion that social sciences are bereft of the ‘skills’ required to function in the real world, along with 
the cultural hegemony of the physical and natural sciences (corresponding with management studies in 
a neo-liberal frame) leads to the popular belief that the subject is redundant. It is therefore a major chal- 
lenge to reinstate the importance of the social sciences. The challenge lies in arguing for their critical value 
in providing the social, cultural and analytical skills required to adjust to an increasingly interdependent 
world, and to deal with the political and economic realities that govern its functioning. 

Towards this, the NCF (2005: 49) recommends that the social science school curriculum draw their 
content from history, geography, political science and economics to engage learners with issues of poverty, 
illiteracy, child labour, class, caste, gender and environment from multiple perspectives. Thus presented, 
the social sciences hold the promise of engaging young learners with concerns and perspectives that culti- 
vate and nurture egalitarian and secular values. 


Perspective and Direction of Social Science Disciplines in 
Curricula Frameworks 


It must be acknowledged that as early as 1975, the Curriculum Framework in India reflected a fairly pro- 
gressive vision for the teaching of social sciences in schools through its suggestion of adopting three differ- 
ent approaches. In the first approach, history, geography and civics were recommended to be ‘.. .introduced 
as separate disciplines in the middle classes...’ The second approach recommended that ‘history and civics 
may form one group and geography and economics another group, and these two groups may be intro- 
duced right in Class VI and carried up to Class X’. Taking cognizance of the need for an interdisciplinary 
study, the third approach suggested that ‘the content of history, geography, civics and economics (may) be 
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identified in an integrated manner for all the five years taken together’. It also articulated the need to 
‘...preserve the general structure of the discipline...’ while selecting units from individual subjects. It ar- 
gued for the need to ‘integrate their teaching in a way that the pupils develop a proper understanding of the 
facts and problems in the right perspective without causing any damage to the totality of the individual disciplines’ 
(NCERT, 1975: 20-1, author’s emphasis). 

More than a decade later, the NCESE, 1988, re-emphasized the study of history, geography, civics and 
contemporary issues and problems in the social science curriculum. At the upper primary stage, it said, 
learners need to be initiated into the study of ‘India’s past in all its major aspects such as social, cultural and 
scientific development’; ‘appreciate diversities in ways of living, and the interdependence of various regions 
of India and the world’; ‘know the civic and political institutions’ and ‘understand contemporary social and 
economic conditions and problem’. It was believed that this would ‘facilitate the learner’s growth into a 
well-informed and responsible citizen, (and) lead to the development of social skills and civic competen- 
cies and a national perspective...’ thus enabling children ‘to participate in the task of social and economic 
reconstruction’. It states in no unequivocal terms that ‘the teaching of history should be objective and free 
from any communal, parochial and other prejudices’ (NCESE, 1988: 27-28). 

It is worthwhile mentioning here that in the early efforts of the NCERT, there is a clear shift away from 
the initial tendency of textbook-focus on building an identity based on the northern plains of India, Hindu 
religion and culture, and the achievements of the upper castes. “The NCERT textbooks that followed 
NCESE, 1988, approach the past with an element of criticality—focusing upon the need to do away with 
the ‘social evils’ of casteism, communalism, the subjugation of women, illiteracy, the lack of scientific 
temper—all considered obstacles in the path of modernization’ (Paliwal and Subramanium, unpublished: 1). 

Accepting the component of social sciences as integral to general education, NCSE, 2000, reiterated the 
position that social sciences help learners *...grow into well-informed and responsible citizens... [and that 
content drawn] mainly from geography, history, civics and economics and some elements of sociology, the 
concerns and issues of the contemporary world need to be kept in the forefront’. Recommending an inte- 
grated approach to the teaching of social sciences, NCSE, 2000, asserted that social sciences are: 


[T]he most suited areas of study for integrating almost all core components... For example, the history of India’s 
freedom movement, the constitutional obligation, content essential to nurture national identity, equality of sexes, 
removal of social barriers, fundamental duties and human rights including right of the child may be integrated 
... [to] promote a humane and national perspective and inculcate a sense of pride in the country and in being an 
Indian. 


While on the face of it this reiteration may appear ‘progressive’ in terms of the aim as well as pedagogi- 
cal approach to the teaching of social sciences, its underlying emphasis on developing a uniform ‘Hindu 
identity’ through an ‘obedient citizenry’ that runs through the curriculum document, is both parochial and 
patriarchal (Bhog, 2002). Similar echoes are found in the stated views of the position statement of ‘Power- 
ful Teaching and Learning in the Social Studies’ of the NCSS (presented earlier under the heading ‘Social 
Science School Curriculum: The View of Educators’). 

The NCF, 2005, however, demonstrates a radical shift in the understanding of what should entail so- 
cial sciences in both perspective and knowledge-base. Perceived to be ‘...indispensable to building the 
knowledge-base for a just and peaceful society...’ the NCF, 2005, states: 
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[T]he social sciences carry a normative responsibility of creating a strong sense of human values, namely, free- 
dom, trust, mutual respect and respect for diversity... In a pluralistic society like ours, it is important that all 
regions and social groups be able to relate to textbooks... Textbooks themselves should be seen as opening up 
avenues for further enquiry. 


Reiterating the need to ‘preserve the general structure of the disciplines’ the NCF, 2005, builds this 
argument further while also keeping open the possibility of concurrent thematic study of the social 
sciences. It states that ‘the disciplines that make up the social sciences, namely, history, geography, political 
science and economics have distinct methodologies that often justify the retaining of boundaries... For 
an enabling curriculum, certain themes that facilitate interdisciplinary thinking need to be incorporated.’ 
At the upper primary stage it says that ‘[t]he social sciences will draw its content from history, geography, 
political science and economics’, without taking a position on either maintaining or traversing disciplinary 
boundaries at this stage of education. 

The NCERT position paper on the teaching of social sciences suggests two major epistemological shifts 
in locating the social sciences in school curricula. The first epistemological shift is suggested to accom- 
modate the ‘multiple ways of imagining the Indian nation’. It emphasizes the need to balance the national 
perspective with the local and with developments in other parts of the world. Critiquing the ‘...emphasis 
on obedience and loyalty (as) the key features of colonial and most of post-colonial civics teaching’, the 
NCF, 2005 suggests that instead of civics, the term political science should be used because its inclusion 
is likely to develop ‘...sensitive, interrogative, deliberative and transformative citizens’. It asserts the need 
to reconceputalize citizenship education ‘...in terms of the discourse on human rights and the approaches 
associated with critical pedagogy’ (NCERT, 2006: 48). In doing so, it acknowledges the inspiration drawn 
from the Eklavya® textbooks on the social sciences, a review of which is the subject of this book. 

Another major epistemic shift lies in its assertion of the importance of making the perspectives of wom- 
en integral to the discussion of any historical event and contemporary concerns in addressing issues of 
gender. This shift from highlighting individuals to fore-fronting women’s struggles both historically as 
well as on a daily basis requires an epistemic shift from the patriarchal nationalist frame within which social 
studies is currently conceptualized (NCERT, 2006: 8). While the ideas of imagining the Indian nation in 
diverse ways and the inclusion of a social science perspective in school curricula appear to take shape in the 
recent school texts designed on the NCF, 2005, it remains to be seen how they take root in the discourse 
that ensues in real classrooms.’ 


The Eklavya Perspective of Social Sciences 


Social science in the Eklavya perspective implies an awareness of connections between all elements that 
shape society. It also implies an awareness of the concrete life experiences and perceptions of a wide cross 
section of people that constitute different societies. The study of social science fosters growing awareness 
that even the most fundamental aspects of society can change through conflict of interests, the organized 
efforts of people and the emergence of new questions and ideas in society. Social science education thus 
enables people to interpret their lives better. It enables them to examine and relate their experiences and 
perceptions with the varying experiences of other people. 
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Methodologically, social science is considered to be knowledge that is constructed through a process of 
reflective enquiry. It contributes to the building of critical, scientific thinking about the actions of human 
groups in an environment that is the product of an interaction between social institutions and natural fac- 
tors; it promotes the ability to acquire facts, to assess the worth of information to particular ends, to per- 
ceive the role of selection, interpretation and multiple viewpoints in determining the quality of evidence. 

Within this conceptual framework, Eklavya has outlined a few basic principles for the teaching of spe- 
cific social sciences disciplines (Eklavya, 1994). These are outlined separately for history, geography and 
civics. 


History 


History within the Eklavya perspective helps to trace continuity and change in social processes. This is 
based on the assumption that middle school children have the capacity to see patterns and processes of 
change and continuity in society. For instance, engaging with the changing roles of the king, the Brahman 
and the army, through active comparisons of different time periods in history helps focus on this principle. 
In order to achieve this, the Eklavya team included in the text certain pre-conditions such as the presenta- 
tion of subject-matter in concrete ways to evoke imagery in the learners. 

History also helps to explore the interrelationship between different processes of society and to un- 
derstand the reasons behind these. An important principle of history teaching is to study the imprints of 
history on contemporary lives. 

Eklavya has also attempted to explore the role of individuals in society while situating it in the overall 
context of specific historical time periods. The emphasis on specific figures such as Asoka and Akbar was to 
facilitate an engagement with the social conditions of those times rather than dwell only on the ‘goodness’ 
or ‘badness’ of a given king. This orientation to history allows children to situate historical events within 
socio-political contexts of a particular period in history. The texts also aim to unfold patterns of the past 
through the eyes of ordinary people. 

A significant aim is to understand the ways, sources and methods of constructing history with the objec- 
tive of establishing in young minds the understanding that history is based on sources. Using primary and 
secondary sources, textbooks have tried to establish how historians arduously seek to arrive at authentic 
accounts of past events. 

That history teaching involves the exercise of interpretation and perspective building is yet another 
principle of the Eklavya history curriculum. The texts aim to form a balanced perspective of the past while 
engaging with differences in viewpoints of historians. They stress on the need to engage with interpretations 
of sources in a rigorous manner to arrive at a logical and coherent understanding of historical events. While 
presenting different interpretations, the texts assess the merits of arguments and the ways of constructing 
these arguments. 


Geography 


The most important principle of geography teaching is to establish consonance of the text with the 
developmental level of the child. This could be achieved only on examining the accessibility of text 
materials in terms of children’s levels of cognitive and social development. 
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Elaborating on the first principle, there is need to establish a foundational base of concept develop- 
ment for children. To do this the texts engage children with pre-concepts of a chosen topic. Care is taken 
to establish children’s prior understanding of rudimentary concepts before the more complex ones are 
introduced. 

Drawing on the fundamental tenets of progressive education, Eklavya asserts the need to establish the 
necessity of activities and experiments in learning geography. The aim is to help children internalize phe- 
nomenon that is essentially abstract and developmentally difficult for children to grasp. Rising to the 
challenge of dealing with abstract phenomena through a text, the aim is to make the teaching of physical 
geography simple. The basic principle followed was one of concretizing geographical concepts in a devel- 
opmentally appropriate manner. 

In geography teaching, it is essential to establish links between physical and regional geography which is 
usually taught in isolation of each other. Text materials are designed to help children see the interconnec- 
tions between natural phenomena and their impact on the lives of people. Equally importantly, historical 
processes shape land—man relationships and Eklavya seeks to build this awareness through the teaching of 
geography. 

The use of maps, line drawings, photographs are found to be indispensable to the teaching of geography 
in the Eklavya texts. The aim is to help learners see the world in spatial terms and learn to use maps and 
schematic presentations. 

Civics 

Beginning with the premise that the importance of civics is intimately related to the importance of de- 
veloping a critical citizen in a democratic society, as against that of an obedient and passive citizen posited 
in contemporary civics textbooks, Eklavya engaged with the task of redefining civics. The basic principle 
evolved was to develop an understanding of the economic and the political processes of the nation. This 
included an introduction to the various levels of the political, administrative and economic structures and 
institutions, the sectors of the economy as well as their interrelationships. The aim was to enable a critical 
understanding of the working of economic policies and their effects in a stratified society. The important 
key principle to this end was to understand the norms and rules that govern institutions as well as the 
merits and weaknesses of their functioning in the context of contemporary social realities. Hence, the texts 
project the citizen as a proactive agent who seeks to understand complex phenomena associated with the 
functioning of several political and economic structures. 

This was to be achieved through a text that would enable children to form concrete imagery of the func- 
tioning of these structures, processes and inter-linkages through elaborate examples, stories and schematic 
presentations. 

Understanding the basic functions of the government could be achieved only through a deeper under- 
standing of the basis of the economic policy set by governments, its impact and alternatives. Drawing from 
economics and political science, the texts engage the young readers with questions and issues of develop- 
ment with a critical perspective. This is aimed at educating children about their positive role as citizens in 
understanding reality as well as intervening actively to make a difference in the quality of their lives. This 
is in sharp contrast to most civics texts across the world that aim to maintain a benign attitude towards the 
state and learn about the various structures of governance in a mechanical and uncritical way.'” 
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Major Debates in the Teaching of Social Sciences in Schools 


Integrated Social Sciences vs Disciplinary Emphasis 


When one discusses the nature of a social science curriculum, whether it should be integrated or not, it is 
the immediate purpose and the larger aim of social science education that needs reflection. A sound social 
science curriculum is seen by some scholars as ‘one which helps young individuals to develop into fully 
human adults by relating them to their society by means of appropriate knowledge and experience selected 
from the social sciences and other disciplines’ (Lawton, 1981: 36). Whereas this perspective emphasizes the 
instrumental nature of teaching social sciences, in order to satisfy individual needs and the interests of society, 
there are others who differ from this point of view. Several scholars (Bourdieu, 1992, cited in Kazancigil and 
Makinson, 1999; Giroux, 1981; Jacoby, 1975) have argued that history, geography, economics and other social 
sciences should be taught for their inherent worth. In this perspective it is the nature of the discipline and its 
methodology that takes primacy and is believed to facilitate students’ understanding of society they live in. 

Arguments in favour of an integrated approach to social science teaching derive from the need to cre- 
ate a consonance with the cognitive processes of children who do not necessarily see the world through 
the divisions of academic disciplines.'' Academic disciplines are themselves historico-cultural constructs, 
each with its discourse and perspective. This it is argued can be an imposition on the child’s ‘natural’ way 
of viewing the world as a whole. Moreover, each academic discipline consists of abstract symbols and 
concepts, which can be difficult for children to grasp. It is also argued that simplifying these concepts in 
order to introduce them to children can lead to a ‘distortion’ of the discipline. For example, while trying 
to engage young children with history, it may be necessary to introduce historical periods with the help of 
stories. Yet, this raises the question as to how much of the nature of the discipline of history gets internal- 
ized by the student in the process.” 

Another argument in favour of adopting an integrated approach is that a strict focus on traditional aca- 
demic disciplines stands the risk of ignoring interdisciplinary research undertaken by the ‘relatively newer’ 
social science disciplines such as social anthropology, environmental education and population studies that 
draw upon the natural and social sciences in the pursuit of generating new knowledge. These fields of 
study have significant implications for understanding the society one lives in and hence can potentially fall 
under the purview of a social science curriculum. 

For those who argue in its favour an integrated social science curriculum helps students see the inter- 
connections between and the interrelatedness of various facets of society. Integration is achieved through 
concepts and generalizations from the social sciences by following specific questions and problems and 
drawing upon various disciplines as needed. This view of the social studies curriculum was first proposed 
in the US through the Report of the Committee on Social Studies (Dunn, 1916). Thereafter, it received impetus 
in the 1930s with the textbook series: Man and His Changing Society by Harold Rug.’ Leming argues: 


Rugg’s goal was to rid social studies of disciplinary compartments. From his perspective, the curriculum should 
instead focus pupil attention on contemporary problems...themes in the Rugg textbook series included the 
excesses of laissez faire capitalism, unfair distribution of income and wealth, unemployment, class conflict, im- 
migration, rapid cultural change, and imperialism... [with the aim] to criticize selected aspects of contemporary 
society and tradition. (Leming, 2003: 126) 
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Associated with progressive educational ideas of the time that focused on creating a ‘more collective 
social order’, this approach received further support from textbooks on the methods of teaching social 
studies (Hunt and Metcalfe, 1955/1968). The integrated approach sought to align content along specific 
questions and problems. This approach with ‘public issues’ as a nucleus emerged from the Harvard 
Social Studies Project in the US in the 1960s (Oliver and Shaver, 1966, cited in Leming, 2003: 128). 
These could include various social issues that face the contemporary world today, such as increasing 
poverty, environmental pollution and religious violence. While focusing on a specific problem or theme, 
students draw upon concepts, perspectives and ideas from various disciplines. Though students are not 
expected to resolve these problems, they learn to examine them, understand them and learn about the 
efforts made to find solutions for them. The problem-pursuing approach, it is argued, is useful in giving 
students a perspective on society as a whole, as each issue would involve an increasing acquaintance with 
various facets of life. 

Leming (2003) argues that it is this ‘progressive impulse in social studies education’ which remains a 
strong characteristic of the official Social Studies curriculum in the US (NCSS, 2000) with a focus on 
‘solving social ills and downplaying subject matter’. 

A simultaneous, but different orientation to integration was the curriculum development project car- 
ried out by the Monash University in Australia in 1967 (Hunt, 1971). In this project, a ‘social studies’ 
curriculum was developed along select themes which incorporated the ‘newer’ social science disciplines 
into school education. The curriculum was designed around the theme of ‘Man in Society’ and included 
concepts of social interaction, adaptation, communication, interdependence, change and development. It 
developed these concepts, in an increasing order of complexity, through units that progressed from the 
‘individual’ and culminated in ‘society’. 

This approach tried to ensure that the specific methodology of each discipline got incorporated into the 
integrated curriculum. While examining the various themes students would work as ‘novice social scien- 
tists’. This rested on the assumptions that social science techniques serve as aids in the development of 
abilities to analyze and interpret data and that learning by doing is a significant pedagogic principle (Hunt, 
1971). The attempts of the Monash University become particularly significant in the light of a major criti- 
cism of an integrated curriculum, that, it does not introduce students to the methodology of the social 
science disciplines. 

The idea of an integrated social science curriculum, however, has not been a significant part of the cur- 
riculum discourse in India. The earliest mention of a proactive cooperation between social sciences was 
suggested by Vakil (1954) in the early post-colonial period. It was argued that this need for cooperation 
should not be looked at from the viewpoint of the extension of a ‘given stock of knowledge available for 
any particular social science... In many cases a greater intensive cultivation of those aspects of study which 
are exclusive to any particular social science itself depends on a change in perspective or methodology... 
there may be hidden areas of knowledge which are not accessible if one pursues only one’s own sphere of 
study’ (Vakil, 1954: 75). Lack of any sustained engagement on the issue led the social science curricula to 
remain within traditional disciplinary boundaries of history, geography and civics, with economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology and psychology entering the ring at the secondary school level. 

One of the few discussions of the possibility of an ‘integrated’ approach is found in the Ten-Year School 
curriculum document (NCERT, 1975), which posited it as one of the possible means of teaching social 
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sciences at the primary, middle and lower secondary school level.'* The document displays a keen under- 
standing of the nature of debates around this theme as it further goes on to state that while the selection of 
topics should be done ‘...care may be taken to preserve the general structure of the discipline and include 
those facts which are useful to a growing adolescent’ (NCERT, 1975: 21). This approach was, however, 
never adopted and textbooks continued to approach history, civics and geography as independent dis- 
ciplines with no inter-linkages. Moreover, the paradigms presented in the three subjects also remained 
mutually exclusive. This holds true especially for geography whose content (unlike history and civics) is 
not defined by the official discourse on nationalism. 

The NCF, 2005, reiterates the need to preserve disciplinary boundaries in engaging students with social 
sciences at the middle and high school levels and interdisciplinary thinking is reflected in the treatment 
of subject-matter in the social science textbooks. Interdisciplinary thinking is also sought to be addressed 
through thematic approaches in ‘social and political life’, a new subject that draws upon the disciplines of 
economics, sociology and political science and replaces what has traditionally been called civics. Environ- 
mental Studies, a subject at the primary level attempts to put together meaningful themes that draw upon 
sciences as well as social sciences." 

Circumscribed, thus, by the vision created in the early 20th century, social studies face the threat of be- 
ing further marginalized given the stronger policy emphasis (Rothman, 2005; Passe, 2006) on basic skills 
through standardized curricula and textbooks. Scholars are continuing to challenge this and are urging 
educators to draw upon ‘the time-honored conceptual structures of individual social studies disciplines’ to 
create a ‘meaningful social studies education’ (Duplass, 2007). 


Aims of Education and Nationalism 


Rousseau posited the classic question as to whether the aim of education should be to develop a patriotic 
and loyal citizen or a sensitive, loving, thinking human being. While in his work Emile he takes the latter 
position, in ‘practical’ circumstances, however, his ideas were somewhat different. When the Polish gov- 
ernment asked Rousseau for advice on building a nation-state, he recommended that above any economic 
measures, education was the key to a successfully unified society. Pupils should learn Polish history from 
the first day of school, and have only Poles for teachers. He wrote that patriotic virtues should be glorified; 
citizens should constantly be kept occupied with the fatherland and ‘that should be made their principal 
business’.!° 

Giuseppe Mazzini, who is regarded as the theoretical father of the Italian nation-state, had similar views 
on education. In Duties of Man, which became one of the canons of the subsequent Italian state (in addition 
to being part of the middle school curriculum for Italian school children since 1903), Mazzini stated that 
a nation without a national education has no moral existence. He proposed a school curriculum for which 
three of the five subjects of study were about the nation. These subjects were: moral teaching, a history of 
nationalities including a rapid survey of humanity, the history of one’s own country, principles of legisla- 
tion of one’s own country, and what he termed Instruction, the three R’s of reading, writing and arithmetic 
(Lutgendorf, 2002: 2-3). 

To Mazzini, the teaching of social sciences was therefore not an educational question, but a means to 
legitimize the existence of the emerging Italian state. Questions of the social context of education and aims 
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of education never formed the basis of engagement and dialogue amongst educators. Even philosophical 
engagements tended to confine themselves to seeking objective universal truths about education. 

As Hobsbawm (1992: 9) has pointed out this process was seen all across Europe in this period with the 
emergence of modern nation-states with national bureaucracies that controlled education. He writes that 
these states used ‘...the increasingly powerful machinery for communicating with their inhabitants, above 
all, the primary schools, to spread the image and heritage of the “nation” and to inculcate attachment to 
it’. In the post-colonial context in India, the construction of a national identity via education, in particular, 
the social science curriculum was of great importance. The NCERT set up as a centralized body was to 
be in charge of formulating curricula and writing textbooks for schools across the country. The policy of 
nationalization of textbooks was conceived in the early post-Independence days when the Congress party 
and Nehruvian socialism assumed a powerful role in the nation-building years. It was seen as an important 
part of the welfare state, which would introduce free compulsory education at all levels and provide good, 
inexpensive textbooks of uniform quality and content throughout the country. These textbooks were con- 
ceived to serve as a basis for uniting the diverse regions and groups in India. 

The Kothari Commission report (Government of India, 1966) written in the mid-1960s put forward a 
perspective wherein modernity and nationalism were seen as synonymous. Education was to be organized 
around the central task of ‘nation-building’. It was within the paradigm of national development that edu- 
cational objectives were defined. This was a marked departure from the Secondary Education Commission 
(set up by Government of India in 1953), which in the early 1950s had laid emphasis on the psychologi- 
cal requirements of the child and the need to relate school subjects to the immediate environment of the 
child. In his analysis of the Kothari Commission, Krishna Kumar (2001: 51) writes, ‘...a young nation-state 
which had fought two wars in a span of four years and was undergoing a period of political uncertainty 
was less patient than before with the ideal of a child’s freedom to reconstruct knowledge in the context of 
a local ethos.’"” 

The emphasis on the national, over and above the local can be seen in the curriculum guidelines for 
history, wherein it is clearly stated that ‘introducing...local history at the school stage has the danger of pro- 
moting parochialism and regional cultural chauvinism’ (NCERT, 1985: 59). The need to create a national 
identity was placed over and above the need of the child to understand his/her immediate socio-cultural 
environment. The process of construction of this national narrative creates an interesting paradox. The 
development of ‘an integrated view of Indian history and civilization’ and ‘pride in the achievements of 
the Indian people in different periods and in different parts of the country’ (Ibid: 58-59) is presented as an 
objective of history teaching. On the issue of the history of a particular region or state, the same NCERT 
document states: 


Establishing the historical distinctiveness of a region corresponding to the present political boundaries of a state 
is often unhistorical and overlooks the historical interconnections of that region with other parts of the country. 
(Ibid: 59) 


So while the NCERT is willing to see the regional divisions within the country as ‘unhistorical’, the 
projection of the boundaries of the modern nation-state ‘India’ into historical times is not regarded as 
anachronistic. This is the paradox that has characterized the nationalist discourse in the NCERT textbooks 
till as late as the beginning of the 21st century. 
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The ‘pan-India’ historical narrative constructed during the nation-building years was one of pride in the 
country’s pluralistic heritage, of ‘unity in diversity’. The development of this identity in the post-Partition 
era, one where the country had witnessed brutal communal violence, was an arduous task. Construct- 
ing the history of harmonious coexistence and cultural synthesis of religious communities assumed great 
importance. The religious beliefs and practices of both the minority and majority religious communities 
needed to be presented as accommodating, compromising and conciliatory towards one another. 

While this narrative of ‘secular nationalism’ often stood the test of various political forces even within 
the Congress, it came under serious challenge from the Hindu Right in the country after the ascent to 
power of the coalition government led by Bhartiya Janata Party (BJP), in 1999. The history curriculum 
to be taught in schools, in particular, has since become a fiercely contested terrain. The history textbooks 
introduced in October 2002 (post NCSE, 2000) presented a narrative of ‘Hindu nationalism’; one that 
glorified India’s ‘Hinduw’ past, sought to incorporate Buddhism and Jainism into the fold of Hinduism and 
brutalize the Islamic rule of the medieval period (Marlena, 2003). The controversy regarding the content 
of history textbooks brought into direct public scrutiny issues of curriculum content selection and pre- 
sentation as well as the need to examine linkages between ideology and the state in the design of school 
curricula.’® 


Values and Curriculum 


The discourse on ‘values’ has been an important one in the curriculum documents in India. From the time 
of the Secondary Education Commission in the early 1950s and in continuation of the pre-Independence 
focus of civics teaching, the role of civics was one of training citizens to improve their ‘quality of character’ 
and to inculcate the ‘right ideals, habits and attitude’ in them (Jain, 2004: 178). An unusual position was 
however taken by the Ten-Year School curriculum framework (1975) which asserted its commitment to 
‘character building and human values’, but clearly stated that the, ‘... best way to do this is to help the child 
find the right road for his self-actualisation and encouraging him to follow it, watching, suggesting helping, 
but not interfering’(NCERT, 1975: 5). 

Even while discussing the subject-wise curricular objectives, social science was seen as a subject that 
shall, ‘... help children to develop an insight into human relationships, social values and attitudes’ (NCERT, 
1975: 21). Civics, more specifically was seen as having two objectives: to create ‘an active and intelligent 
citizenship’, as also to develop ‘an intelligent understanding of the structure and working of social and po- 
litical institutions’ (NCERT, 1975: 23). These objectives stand in sharp contrast to the explicit statements 
made by eventual curriculum documents regarding the need to instill specific values in students. By 1988, 
the Civics curriculum was intended to ‘promote a feeling of Indianness among the students’ and ‘inculcate 
[in them]...the values of egalitarianism, democracy, secularism and national integration’(NCERT, 1985: 
69). One sees a culmination of this process in the 2000 National Curriculum Framework wherein it is 
clearly stated that ‘many values have to be inculcated through the teaching of social science.’ The feeling of 
‘Indianness’ that had been talked about by the 1988 document is interpreted rather narrowly and distorted 
to project the Hindutva agenda in NCSE, 2000. 

‘The teaching of social sciences ought to promote a humane and national perspective, and inculcate 
a sense of pride in the country and in being an Indian. It needs to strengthen the national identity and 
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develop an appreciation for cultural heritage’(NCERT, 2000: 64). The discourse of nationalism and value 
education has been closely intertwined in the making of social science curricula. It is not the nature of the 
disciplines or the understanding of society that are regarded as the central objectives of social science teach- 
ing, but the values required to create a loyal citizenry with a strong sense of national (read Hindu) identity. 
Never before were institutional measures taken by the NCERT (except in the period post NCSE, 2000), 
at such a large scale wherein a separate department was created to undertake in-depth studies of religious 
values and value education itself became the most crucial aim of school education. 

The more recent exercise of curriculum renewal brings a renewed focus on the critical significance of 
social sciences in establishing ‘social enquiry as a scientific endeavour’ and in developing a ‘just and peace- 
ful society’ (NCF, 2005), within the larger frame of Constitutional values. 


Disciplinary Perspectives 


Geography 

In more recent years geography as a school subject has lost much ground within the larger education 
system. Rawling (2000) attributes the demise of geography to the following factors: the overpowering 
emphasis on the basics in the form of literacy and numeracy; the newer agenda of education as preparation 
for adult life and the decline of school-based curriculum development in geography with the introduction 
of the over-prescriptive 1988 National Curriculum in the US. The decline of geography reflects an overall 
decline in the significance of social science teaching in schools. This state of geography teaching becomes 
a matter of even greater concern when one tries to comprehend the lag between the development of the 
discipline and its application in social science education in schools. 

While the academic discourse in geography, over the past three decades, has increasingly recognized the 
dialectical relationship between people and geophysical spaces, school textbooks continue to view these as 
distinct and isolated domains. The predominantly ‘physical’ content of school geography can be seen in 
the emphasis on natural phenomenon such as atmospheric pressure, wind, the sea, currents and forests. 
The global scale of enquiry on which these issues are negotiated keeps out the human-—nature relationship 
from the paradigm of study. 

While on the one hand, the increasing interest in a dialectical relationship between humans and geo- 
physical spaces has gained currency, on the other, there have been academics affirming the separation of 
the human and natural sphere. One such field is geomorphology, an area which has a central place in the 
school curriculum. Sparks (1986: 5) introduces geomorphology as a field that ‘is concerned with the un- 
derstanding of land forms... many of the results of geomorphology relate only to knowledge about land- 
forms and have little or no bearing on human studies’. 

These trends in geography books were present a century ago when a discovery of physical and natural 
phenomena was part of the pursuit that sought to explain how nature determined the lives of people. A 
classic text of the latter part of the 19th century on the “Teaching of Geography’ for instance, offered expla- 
nations that rest on arguments of determinism: 


We thus understand how true is the assertion that some of the more striking features in the history of the British 
people can be traced to the influence of the geographical position in the country. Living on islands, and therefore 
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near to the sea, the inhabitants naturally grew into a nation of sailors...and made them traders... [and estab- 
lished] their worldwide commerce. (Geikie, cited in Sunny, 2006: 4) 


Such explanations assert that the human condition is: 


[I]nevitably controlled by the laws of nature...[thus] display[ing] a strong sense of non-engagement with social 
and political constructions of the world in the creation of geography...the origin (location) is perceived as being 
of much importance, paying almost no attention to the processes of change. (Sunny, 2006: 274) 


An important area of study in school textbooks that attempts to integrate physical and human geography 
is regional geography. However, as observed by scholars, texts merely list the various geographic forms 
and economic activity that goes on in a given region, without any attempt to delve into the complexities 
of the socio-spatial relationships. In school texts the ‘regions’ chosen are specific countries, assumed to 
be ‘given’ entities, without an interrogation of the discourse of the nation-state (Smith, 1990; Cox, 1998). 
Gore (1984) calls attention to the fact that the development and planning of any region needs to be located 
in some theorization of the state itself. The emergence of the state as a ‘natural’ region symbolizes the kind 
of alienation from socio-political processes that exists in geography education. 

Often regarded as a ‘neutral’ and ‘objective’ subject, geography is taken to provide an implicit justifica- 
tion for a complete non-engagement with socio-political structures. However, the choice of themes and 
topics that get included in a curriculum reflect assumptions regarding the nature of society. An interesting 
example of this can be seen in the syllabi document where it is stated that students in Class VI should be 
taught regions from Africa and South America as these have a ‘less complex nature of man-environment 
relationship’ (NCERT, 1985: 66), as compared to Europe and North America. This understanding has 
deep-seated assumptions about the nature of social development. Moreover, the premise that African and 
South American societies are less complex (and hence less developed) needs to be seen in the historical 
context of industrialization and colonialism; the context that is completely ignored by curriculum docu- 
ments as well. 

The aforementioned ‘dualistic’ and ‘objective’ nature of school geography should be seen in light of the 
history of the discipline. Geography has a long history as ‘subject-matter’; however it got established as a 
discipline only towards the end of the 19th century. In the 19th century, a hierarchy was created between 
subjects that were classified as ‘science’ and those that were not. Geography, as a discipline, got an increas- 
ing sense of respectability by its identification with the natural sciences. The early reluctance to consider 
man in society was prompted by this search for intellectual respectability and the belief that by structuring 
human geography in terms of physical geography such a goal could be attained. Most geographers followed 
Mackinder in believing that ‘no rational (human) geography which is not built upon and subsequent to 
physical geography can exist’ (Gregory, 1978: 17). Interestingly what one sees in the early history of the 
discipline is a move towards a methodological unity and not dualism. But as Gregory points out, ‘the com- 
mitment to methodological unity produced not a dialogue between physical and human geography, but a 
monologue to which the latter responded submissively’ (Gregory, 1978: 17). 

This separation has received further legitimacy from the intellectual legacy of Comte that emphasized 
observable phenomena and positive facts. This was the period of the scientific revolution in Europe 
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wherein ‘reason’ and ‘rationality’ were put on an unquestionable pedestal as these were seen as har- 
bingers of progress. One aspect of the scientific objectivity of this age was the separation between the 
‘observer’ and the ‘observed’. The observer was seen as a passive, non-intervening entity who merely 
records independent truths of the world. When one views the observer (that is, human beings) as being 
disconnected from the observed (that is, space), then socio-spatial relationships get excluded from the 
ontology of the discipline.” 

In school textbooks one can see a continuation of the same trends wherein the emphasis is largely on 
physical aspects of geography and only a marginal interest in the human-—nature relationship. While the 
significance of understanding natural processes is undeniable; what is being questioned is the proclivity 
to circumscribe geographical discourse to the ‘physical’ and ‘natural’. It is only with the inclusion of the 
‘human agency’ that geography can make claims to its import in understanding society, the essential pre- 
requisite for any discipline to be classified as a ‘social science’. As Gregory (1978: 172) explains: 


The nub of the argument is that spatial structures are implicated in social structures, and each has to be theorized 
with the other. The result of this, if we still have to speak within institutional categories, is a doubly human ge- 
ography: human in the sense that it recognizes that its concepts are specifically human constructions rooted in 
specific social formations, and capable of demanding of continual examination and criticism; and human in the 
sense that it restores human beings to their own worlds and enables them to take part in the collective transfor- 
mation of their own geographies. 


Critical geography thus tries to understand society rather than merely ‘examine’ landforms. As put aptly 
by Kapoor (2004: 4187), ‘With its porous boundary, geography shares the task of understanding man in 
society and is concerned with why men act in certain ways, at certain times, in certain places’. It is increas- 
ingly evident that geography shares its concern with other social sciences. Then what defines the ontology 
of the discipline of geography, as distinct from any other discipline? Harvey (1984) writes, ‘Geographical 
knowledge analyses. ..the spatial distribution and organisation of those conditions that provide the material 
basis for the reproduction of human life.’”° 

The emergence of such a stream of ‘critical geography’ has been associated with the attempt to under- 
stand and to challenge the structures existing in society across space and time. As Stoddart (1986) observes, 
recent geographies have worked on a ‘transformative function of space’. Such a perspective helps us un- 
derstand as well as resist globalization: 


New trends in geography have also paved the way for a discourse of non-separation of empiricism from theory 
as also the need for praxis. Regions (and geography) should thereby look not only at interconnections, but... 
also ‘interpenetrations’ that actually help us to know the directions in which we can push for transformations in 
society. (Sunny, 2006: 277) 


The challenge is to enable the teaching of school geography to be released from the frame of ‘neutrality’ 
and assume a more ‘critical’ role in the teaching of social sciences. 


Civics 
The initial thinking on the subject of including social science teaching in school curricula, reflected in the 
UNESCO Round Table (1954) was to include courses in civics but not the systematic teaching of economics 
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or sociology. The view was that civics can be treated as descriptive rather than scientific, and can therefore ‘be 
valuable as a means of awakening interest and opening the mind’ (UNESCO, 1954). 

This view was built on the rationale that all countries taught ‘a subject in the nature of civics or public 
affairs.’ Ceylon, for example, had a ‘comprehensive and progressive programme of education in civics and 
public affairs’ (UNESCO: 60). The then dominant discourse of the role of civics in developing the idea 
of citizenship influenced the acceptance of civics rather than sociology or economics as a legitimate school 
subject in Indian schools as well, until very recently.”! 

Therefore, civics, more than any other subject in the curriculum, is seen as responsible for making the 
students into ‘ideal citizens’, who have a strong sense of national pride, as well as faith in the working of 
the socio-political system. Civics (or citizenship education, as it is referred to in many countries) has its 
origins in the last quarter of the 19th century as a school subject and is still regarded as a vital part of the 
school curriculum the world over. More recently there has been increasing attention focused on the is- 
sue of democratic citizenship and in articulating the values that students should learn to become effective 
citizens.” 

The notion of creating ‘citizens’ has been in part a legacy of the colonial educational policy in India, 
wherein ‘natives’ were supposed to have been culturally elevated into ‘citizens’ via the process of educa- 
tion (Jain, 2004). In the post-colonial state, civics education was seen as an important means of instilling 
the requisite values into students in order to transform a ‘backward’ society into a ‘modern’ nation-state. 
However, this process is not specific to post-colonial societies, but is seen in almost all countries across the 
globe, with varying degrees of control by the state in different countries. 

While the discourse of dualism has dominated the school curriculum in geography, it is the attempt at 
creating a national identity that has shaped the nature of history and civics education. The implementation 
of history and civics in schools, for most of recent history, has had a very clear purpose: to educate children 
into national citizens. History education in schools emerged as part of the drive to create nation-states in 
the early 19th century. The teaching of national history underpinned the entire state education system 
with the goal of creating patriotic citizens, love of country and a climate of cultural and social unity. While 
history textbooks have been used to construct nationalist narratives, the task of civics has been far more 
direct. 

In a context where the notion of ‘citizenship education’ has gained currency and many curricula have 
been formulated for the same purpose, one needs to look at the impact these have on the developing 
young. It would be important for instance to explore in what form, and to what extent, do students actu- 
ally imbibe democratic values? This raises a larger question as to how ‘values’ actually get transacted in an 
educational institution? In one study of civics education, it was found that ‘the manner in which teachers 
employ the teaching of values in their classrooms has a profound impact upon their students’ learning’ 
(Jain, 2004: 12). The impact of civics education is found to be substantially less in situations where demo- 
cratic institutions and practices within the school and the classroom are very few, or absent altogether. 
Thus, if values get imbibed more by practice (as represented by the classroom situation) than by theory 
(as exemplified by the textbooks), then how do we understand the role of ‘value education’ within a social 
science curriculum? In order to address this issue it is important to note that education is neither neutral 
nor value-free. Each inclusion/exclusion from the curriculum, as well as the nature of classroom practice, 
reflects certain assumptions and values. It is this that makes it imperative on the part of educators to be 
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aware of the values embedded or sought to be embedded in a social science curriculum, a subject of 
significant import to the education of teachers as well. 


History 

Until the mid-20th century, history dominated the social studies curriculum in the elementary and sec- 
ondary grades. Historians worked with ideas developed in the social sciences that provided the historian 
with an understanding of the social, economic and political factors that shape the structure and processes of 
human society. However, before the end of the 20th century, history lost its place in the social studies cur- 
riculum and by the late 1980s, the NCSS dismissed the study of the past as an ‘exercise in obsolescence’, 
referring derisively to history as ‘pastology’ (Ravitch, 2003). The utilitarian emphasis of social studies un- 
dermined the teaching of history even in high schools. This had the support of academic historians who 
considered history as a subject appropriate for higher study. 

During the period of 1970s and 1980s school history was reconceptualized with a ‘new professional lan- 
guage’ of skills, concepts and attitudes. This ‘new history’ placed emphasis on conceptual understanding 
and skills apart from chronology and historical knowledge. “The belief that pupils could work as histori- 
ans, asking similar questions and using similar sources of evidence underpinned the work of the Schools 
Council History Project (Schools Council, 1976)’ first advocated in the Hadow report (1931, cited in 
Harnett, 2004). 

This thinking received impetus from the work of Bruner (1960) who stressed that children could learn 
the structure of any subject if introduced in a meaningful way. This approach then shaped curriculum 
development, textbooks and assessment (Phillips, 2004). The debate in history teaching, therefore, is not 
only about what to select to teach and how but also about the uncritical pedagogical assumptions about 
how students learn concepts and develop skills. 

The struggle for the continued presence of history as a school subject especially in the elementary school 
has been a subject of debate even as attempts are continually being made to revive its place in school curri- 
cula. More recently, the omission of history, geography, and civics prompted by the NCLB” Act in the US 
has led schools to ‘downplay these subjects in favor of those for which they’ll be held publicly accountable 
and compared with each other’ (Finn, 2003: IV). In this context all stakeholders including students need 
convincing that history teaching is indeed relevant and that it has an intimate relationship with the broader 
educational aims in society, a matter of concern expressed by curricula documents in India as well. 

The teaching of history has been a contentious issue as ideologues of different persuasions tend to 
capture its space in school education (Padmanabhan, 2006; Phillips, 2004; SAHMAT, 2001). Selection of 
topics and emphasis on historical periods are highly contested particularly in a plural society like India and 
within the globalized world of multicultural societies. On the other hand, to present children a chrono- 
logical view of the past uncritically is to foreclose possibilities of varying interpretations and an attitude 
of sensitivity and tolerance for diversity. An attempt was made in the 1991 US National Curriculum to 
address the problem of ideologically biased history curricula through an innovation called ‘Interpretations 
of History’ which made the ‘danger of history the object of study’ (Counsell, 2004; Harnett, 2004). In this 
approach historical theories and interpretations are re-examined thereby cultivating respect and belief for 
evidence. Even as debates on the place of history in schools continue, the ‘interpretation approach helps 
counter ideologically driven attempts to restrict pluralism and democracy’ (McAleavy, 2004). 
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Educators supporting this approach argue that a strong disciplinary knowledge-base offers the opportu- 
nity of rigorous engagement with diverse interpretations and more importantly grounding in the method 
of social enquiry. The important aims of history teaching then are: to enable the acquisition of a body of 
knowledge; the tools and disposition to view that knowledge critically and to develop open minds that 
recognize the fallibility of historical events and contemporary realities. 

The shifts in history education are well documented, from teaching about ‘grand narratives’ to a his- 
tory about ordinary people; from racist histories to subaltern histories and from chronological histories to 
forged links between knowledge and skills. The most recent debates are about citizenship education that 
have overshadowed the role of history in school curriculum, specifically its role in promoting democracy. 
History teachers are being sought to teach citizenship education—from knowledge about institutions and 
politics to a ‘concern with issue-based politics in everyday life and a wider lens approach through a focus 
on political, economic, social and cultural matters in history’. Both fields engage in debates about differing 
contexts across local, regional, national and global citizenship and histories and a narrow focus on recalling 
information to the importance of critical thinking (Davies, 2004: 140). 


Social Science Curriculum and the Textbook 


Debates about school curriculum, in particular the social sciences seen as selective representations of dom- 
inant worldviews (Anyon, 1979; Apple, 1993) continue to influence curriculum design and textbook writ- 
ing. Curriculum ostensibly represents a ‘given’ version of what is perceived as important and legitimate 
knowledge. In developing textbooks, authors select ‘knowledge’ and present certain perspectives of social 
reality. In this sense, texts narrow teachers’ and students’ access to knowledge. Describing this narrow- 
ing process, Cherryholmes (1991) argues that scholars ‘often have a variety of definitions from which to 
choose in writing textbooks, teachers have fewer from which to choose, but often have more than one, and 
students usually more so at lower levels, are given the opportunity to learn only one’. The written word 
often implies that there are no alternative perspectives and that the interpretation being taught in school is 
indeed the one right way of viewing the world. In one study of historical thinking, Wineburg (1999: 498) 
found that textbook accounts of an event employ ‘... the notion that the way things are told are simply the 
way things were’. In doing so, text materials legitimize existing ‘social relations’, maintain unequal power 
equations and serve as a means of social control. 

Textbook research also provides an important context for the analysis of how and why curriculum con- 
tent is selective and with what pedagogic perspective it is presented. Apple (1990) underscored the central 
importance of the textbook when he observed that the textbook determines the material conditions for 
teaching and learning in classrooms in many countries across the world. Giroux (1992: 18) has identified 
this area as one which involves ‘... challenging, remapping and renegotiating those boundaries of knowl- 
edge that claim the status of master narratives, fixed identities and an objective representation of reality’. 

In one of the earlier studies of history texts Anyon (1979) observed how school texts are social con- 
structions and a competing space for authors and publishers to project legitimate curriculum knowledge. 
Anyon argues how ‘knowledge which counts as social studies knowledge, tend(s) to be that knowledge 
which provides formal justification for and legitimating of prevailing institutional arrangements’ (Anyon, 
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1978: 40). Taking the argument further, Apple (1993) reflects on how the ‘broader cultural messages’ 
of textbooks ‘bear similarities to government policy’. Through a process of inclusion and exclusion, the 
dominant group’s knowledge is rendered legitimate, while ‘plurality of discourses’ is marginalized. 

The cultural, ideological and political power of dominant groups represented in textbooks tend to ‘re- 
inforce, cultural homogeneity through the promotion of shared attitudes and the construction of shared 
historical memories’ thus producing ‘cultural silences’ (Crawford, 2004). In practical terms these cultural 
and historical silences reveal themselves through what Apple (1993: 56) has referred to as ‘mentioning’ 
where ‘...limited and isolated elements of the history and culture of less powerful groups are included 
in the texts’. The nature of inclusion renders such knowledge inconsequential and not worthy of further 
engagement in the classroom. 

As Crawford argues: 


[T]he political and ideological posturing associated with the selection of textbook knowledge has been well 
documented. ..[added] to this trend [is] the political economy of textbook publishing and the necessity for pub- 
lishers to respond to the imperatives of the market. 


It is well established that textbooks are ‘...a reflection of what a nation considers worthy of dissemi- 
nation from one generation to another and as such they reflect a nation’s core political and ideological 
themes’ (2004: 18) 

For instance, Whitty (1985: 36) demonstrates how the social studies curriculum aims to ‘fit the changing 
demands of British capitalism and democracy’, and Washburn’s study (1997) provides evidence of shifts 
in emphasis as a result of changing political orientations. The study observed that ‘textbooks’ portrayal of 
slavery between 1900 and 1992 revealed a pronounced shift of emphasis from the multicultural texts of the 
1960s and 1970s generated within a climate of liberal reform based around the civil rights movement to 
the more conservative representations of the 1980s and 1990s produced within the political context of the 
neo-conservative Reagan and Bush administrations (1997: 478). 

Several Indian scholars who have studied a range of controversial social science and language textbooks 
written post-NCSE, 2000, conclude how images of the ‘other’ are represented in a stark fashion while 
extolling the virtues of a Hindu identity and nationalism.” Bates (2000) described how in some of these 
textbooks, Muslims and Christians are described as ‘alien villains’, and how the state textbooks of Gujarat 
exalt the virtues of the Aryan race and take pride in the call for a predominantly Hindu ‘national spirit’. 

It is known that nation-states seek to define their sense of identity by drawing upon the experiences and 
lessons of their past. This is particularly so when conceptions of national identity and place are perceived 
to be threatened by ideological, political and cultural change. Behera (1996) analyzed how ruling regimes 
in Pakistan have tried to re-write the national past to suit prevalent political ideologies. An analysis of the 
school histories of the freedom struggle in India and Pakistan reveals the subtle as well as blatant delib- 
erative attempts at representing different historical perspectives of a common past (Kumar, 2001). For 
instance, Kumar discusses how both Pakistan and India ‘re-select and de-select’, re-invent and re-negotiate 
past events to construct what they consider appropriate images of an emerging nation. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that the story about their past is not told by either India or Pakistan the way it happened but the 
way they chose to tell it, in order to construct each nation in particular ways. In states which are struggling 
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to create an identity or which are re-inventing themselves following a period of colonial rule, teaching a 
‘nationalistic’ and ‘mono-cultural’ form of history can be the cement which binds people together (Kumar, 
2001). 


Textbook Content and Classroom Discourse 


One of the most critical dilemmas for those exploring the social construction of curriculum knowledge is 
to find appropriate methods for interrogating it. The difficulty stems from the fact that curriculum is much 
more than mere textbooks and teacher guides. Understanding curriculum requires not only identifying, 
analyzing and critiquing the sequence of its content but examining teachers’ and students’ attempts at 
creating meaning in the classroom. The pedagogy with which curriculum is transacted and the assessment 
methods used to examine learning require the same rigour of scrutiny and analysis. In the words of Walker 
and Soltis (1986: 14), ‘...in deciding what and how to teach our children, we are expressing and thus expos- 
ing and risking our identity—personal, social, and cultural’. 


A number of critical ethnographies of school and classrooms have shown that written texts can be subject to a 
multiplicity of readings and that the manner in which a text is received can vary. Within the context of practice, 
teacher and pupil responses to textbooks can offer the potential to be different from that intended by authors, 
material can be re-structured, reinterpreted and can reject part, or all, of what is said to constitute official knowl- 
edge. (Crawford, 2004: 20) 


That ‘written texts are subject to a multiplicity of reading and meanings’ has been observed by Apple 
(1991) in terms of ‘dominant’, ‘negotiated’ and ‘oppositional’ readings. In his view, dominant reading 
is where there is an uncritical acceptance of the text, negotiated reading means an acceptance of the 
basic premise of the text, even if there are doubts and in an oppositional reading the text is forthrightly 
rejected. 

How text materials are negotiated and communicated within the classroom, the extent to which they 
are rendered inaccessible for deeper engagement is a question of vital importance for the educator: this 
includes the extent to which teachers re-select, re-define and re-interpret text materials while teaching. 
More often than not teachers interpret texts within the frames of their own belief and values systems. For 
instance, it has been observed that many teachers have a tendency ‘...to simply accept poverty as the reason 
for the absence of many children. ..conditions such as that of bonded labour, migration of children during 
school, the retention of children for domestic chores...as unavoidable family circumstances that cannot be 
addressed by any policy programme...’ (Vasavi, 2000: 36). 

In more controlled and bureaucratized systems of education, textbook knowledge is rendered a ‘given’ 
with very little scope for the individual teacher to use her own judgement about its relevance and legiti- 
macy. Despite this, the mediation of the text within the frames of knowledge and beliefs apprehended by 
the teacher is an inevitable element of pedagogic communication. 

While it is one thing to investigate how characters, social groups and events are described with what 
adjectives, and verbs to reveal hidden ideological assumptions, it is imperative to explore and create ways 
in which, 
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[T]eachers could be prepared to include hitherto excluded social narratives, experiences and voices and make 
them available in the classroom and more importantly, to respond and resist attempts of short-term ideological 
persuasions of educational policy-makers to intervene in the teaching—learning process. (Batra, 2005: 4349) 


The Eklavya Social Science Programme and the Review 


The social science programme of Eklavya was initiated in 1983 to enable teachers and children to interact 
on social issues and processes in an active and analytical way. The prime concerns were to find ways of 
strengthening conceptual understanding in social sciences and to alter the purpose of giving information 
to this end. A systematic experiment was carried out by Eklavya to achieve this aim. A new framework of 
curriculum was evolved; a new set of textbooks were created; a new scheme of evaluation of learning was 
developed and training methodologies were developed to interact with teachers on the basic principles and 
pedagogic approaches of social science teaching. 

Concurrent evaluation of the effort was carried out by the Eklavya team and feedback from teachers and 
children was used to continually evolve the curriculum. This comprehensive programme for teaching the 
social sciences has been tried out in nine state government schools of Madhya Pradesh since 1986. Many 
other schools and organizations within Madhya Pradesh and other states have drawn upon this programme 
to give shape to efforts towards curriculum reform.” 

In 1995, Eklavya began a comprehensive exercise to review its social science programme as it had de- 
veloped over the last 13 years. A team of University professionals from various social science disciplines, 
education and communication were invited to join this review exercise. The purpose of the review was 
to identify directions for a future trajectory and to articulate the strengths of the programme for further 
advocacy and dissemination. Subject experts examined the entire set of the Eklavya texts in the light of the 
objectives and principles set by Eklavya for social science learning and teaching in schools. 

Following a unique framework of evaluating a curriculum, the participatory review exercise includes 
an insiders’ narrative of the process of curriculum design and development, subject reviews and a separate 
pedagogic review of the texts. Apart from a detailed desk review undertaken by different specialists, mem- 
bers of the review team also visited schools. Meetings and Focus Group Discussions with teachers were 
undertaken. Opportunities were provided for detailed documentation of classroom processes. The review 
team examined the data obtained from the field on the performance of children in the Board examinations 
as well as school level tests. These tests were organized during the course of collating regular feedback on 
the use of texts during the process of curriculum development. This collective exercise lasted many years 
before the review findings were shared at a national level seminar.” 

As stated earlier, conventionally, the textbook in Indian schools constitutes the most important tool 
and yet the most criticized and controversial aspect of our education system. Criticism has ranged from 
perceiving the textbook as a passive medium of curriculum transaction, often loaded with information 
and developmentally inappropriate concepts that stretch beyond the capacities of children, to texts ridden 
with stereotypes, prejudices of caste, class, community, language and even religious overtones. The fact 
remains that textbooks reign supreme and are regarded to be the only source of knowledge for the teacher 
and student alike. 
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While the term curriculum connotes a much wider aspect of school education, it is often reduced to 
‘selected knowledge’ especially chosen to be transmitted to students through the textbook. Willy-nilly the 
textbook becomes the ‘curriculum’ that is essentially a composition of ‘select’ information. Such a posi- 
tion of the textbook fits well with the larger view of knowledge as ‘given’ and that of the child as its pas- 
sive recipient. Such a text remains a powerful means of education for most Indian children. The school 
examination system further strengthens this image and perpetuates the unthinking use of textbooks for 
the purposes of education. All conventional examinations test children’s ability to recall information from 
textbooks. It is this reinforced relationship between the textbook and the examination system that provides 
the backdrop for the study of text analysis at hand. 

It is important to reiterate that the major goals of the social science curriculum and the conceptual 
framework it follows cannot and must not be assessed by an analysis of the textbooks alone. The curricu- 
lum necessarily includes supplementary reading, project work and other resource materials for students 
and teachers; the curriculum transaction process, curriculum culture and learning environment and the 
pedagogic process. 

In this modest exercise of examining the social science textbooks of Eklavya, an effort has been made 
to examine the basic principles set by Eklavya in the process of text writing—whether these principles are 
adequate to reflect a social science perspective and whether the text materials in content, organization and 
treatment communicate them meaningfully. 

The principles outlined by Eklavya for each discipline reflect different conceptual frameworks of social 
science teaching. These have been discussed in considerable detail in the earlier section of this chapter. 
Here, it would be worth recapitulating the broad frameworks that Eklavya has formulated for each disci- 
pline. History in Eklavya’s perspective appears to be largely driven by social studies ‘as reflective inquiry’ 
and ‘as socio-political involvement’. The approach also gives considerable emphasis to the structure of 
each discipline. While history is not necessarily viewed as the major and integrating focus of study, the 
historical method, the need to interpret sources of evidence, and history as reconstruction has a significant 
place in the texts. Likewise, the civics text is driven by the view of social studies ‘as reflective inquiry’, 
and ‘as socio-political involvement’. The texts clearly project citizens as active participants and decision 
makers. In contrast, the geography texts largely follow the ‘student-centered’ tradition. Beginning with the 
student’s commitment and personal experiences (a principle that guides a lot of chapter writing in history 
and civics as well) and the use of activities, the aim of Eklavya geography texts is to establish a consonance 
of the text material with the cognitive developmental level of the child. 

This book is about the challenges of the learning and teaching of social sciences in elementary schools 
via the lens of the Eklavya’s social science programme for middle schools. It traces the development of the 
social science curriculum developed by Eklavya for middle schools since 1983. The attempt is to locate it 
in the larger frame of the development of the social sciences and social science education. The introduction 
attempts to situate the teaching and learning of social science within the debates and concerns with regard 
to curriculum design and textbook development and the need to bring the teaching of social science into 
the realm of pedagogical theory, beyond the confines of ideological debates. It seeks to enhance the profes- 
sional discourse on the teaching of social sciences in schools. The agency of the child and the teacher; the 
role of the textbook; the strengths and limits of integrating subjects in themes; the need to focus on meth- 
ods of social science enquiry as integral to the teaching—learning of social science in schools and approaches 
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to writing textbooks are some of the critical issues discussed. These are analyzed within the contemporary 
concerns of education and the context of the reviews undertaken. 


The Insider’s Narrative 


The first part of the book, the Insider’s Narrative delineates the process of evolving the social science 
curriculum. It also highlights the process of evolving a new curriculum and how it differs from the pro- 
cess normally adopted. This chapter is divided into subsections. It first attempts to formulate a perspec- 
tive on social science teaching through a review of prevalent literature and an analysis of social science 
school texts. 

The Eklavya team involved in formulating the social science curriculum had prior experience of teach- 
ing in universities. They found that a major gap existed between the new breakthroughs in the concerned 
disciplines and the teaching—learning methodologies practiced in schools. With a strong desire to bridge 
this gap between the frontiers of research in universities and school education, the Eklavya team set to 
examine these gaps more closely. 

Added to this was the legacy of the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme (HSTP) of Eklavya, the 
history of which dates back to pre-Eklavya institutional arrangements such as the Friends Rural Centre and 
Kishore Bharati.”* The authors draw attention to two particular aspects with regard to the Hoshangabad 
Science Teaching Programme. First, HSTP did not try to develop curriculum in abstraction in terms of 
what it ought to be, but by actually implementing it at the field level and in particular in rural schools. This 
linked the process of curriculum development to the actual school conditions. The second major achieve- 
ment of HSTP has been to bring together university professionals and schoolteachers. The idea was to 
build a community of academic professionals while recognizing the schoolteacher as a crucial member of 
the academic community. The schoolteacher was to be regarded as an important professional who must be 
nurtured to build his/her capacity but whose current position in the education system is wanting in respect 
and acknowledgement. 

The entire process of curriculum review began by first discussing the curriculum with schoolteachers, 
observing actual classroom teaching and interacting with children and teachers about specific problems 
and concerns. A series of such workshops were also held for this purpose. 

In Eklavya there was a keen desire to design the social science curriculum in a way that helps children 
appreciate values of a just world, egalitarian social order, free from exploitation and subordination. The 
need to infuse children with the importance of individual struggles, voicing against injustice and making 
efforts to foster social sensitivity was recognized as foremost in social science teaching. The examples of 
tribal social order, the difficulties of peasants in the Mughal era, the struggle of workers and peasants in 
the freedom movement are some examples in the textbooks that ensure that such values are brought in 
perspective. 

The other crucial question addressed through the textbooks is the construction of ‘identities’. The ques- 
tion of building up India’s identity and of Indian Nationalism in school textbooks has been a major concern 
since 1947. This has assumed inordinate proportions in contemporary times with the new assertions of the 
right wing across the world under the threat of globalization and the dangers of a market economy. Eklavya 
texts had the challenge of projecting multiple identities characteristic of a plural society such as India. 
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Eklavya texts begin with the premise that these identities are built on positive elements, which one 
would like to inherit, and negative practices that one would like to reject. The critical assimilation and 
critical evaluation of this identity was considered to be of utmost importance. While at one level, it enables 
the glorification of elements which are essential for the development of a sense of justice and progress, at 
another level, it calls for the need to identify elements of one’s own heritage which need to be questioned, 
rejected or reformulated. 

Amply convinced of the presence of a distinct perspective and a separate tool of analysis that each dis- 
cipline possesses, the Eklavya team conveys this through the presentation style and content of the texts. 
Integration is the essential other side of the picture. A complete or holistic treatment of concepts by draw- 
ing on all its dimensions (both inside and outside the subject) is how integration is achieved. For instance, 
by connecting different subjects, a piece of information can be seen both in its historical and geographical 
aspect. Through a conscious search for linkages, information across subjects have been connected without 
abandoning the existing branches of social sciences, thus resolving the dilemma between complete integra- 
tion and subject-divisions. 

The next question that preoccupied the team was whether information-based knowledge should be 
given out on a platter in the textbook or presented in a manner that would generate curiosity in children 
to seek new understanding. The culture of reading or accessing libraries was clearly absent among young 
learners and in the schools themselves, therefore it was a difficult proposition to involve children in gen- 
erating knowledge through a search of books. The team arrived at a pragmatic solution to this problem. 
Information was presented in the text in a manner that led children to understand content in reference to 
their personal and social life experiences. This method of content presentation ensured a much-needed 
sense of identification and involvement with the information being studied through the textbook. The 
team agreed upon a range of information sources like maps, illustrations and narratives. The idea was to 
break the usual monotony of a textbook and engage children with subject content in a meaningful and 
personalized way. 

Consultations with University professionals and a review of literature in educational thought and peda- 
gogy helped the Eklavya team to focus on issues of significant concern in social science teaching. These 
include meaningful and contextualized constructions of notions of child-centred education, integrated 
approach in teaching, nature and presentation of text materials and identifying analytical skills of social 
science learning. Perspectives evolved include, familiarizing children with basic understanding about so- 
cieties and social change, helping children to develop skills essential for social analysis, helping children to 
understand diversities of perception to critically assess sources of identities and to appreciate the efforts to 
build a just and egalitarian social order. Reflections on the process of writing and revising textbooks, evolv- 
ing methods of classroom teaching and teacher training and student assessment provides valuable insights 
for practitioners in education and curriculum developers. 


Subject Reviews: Civics, Geography and History 


The second part of the book focuses on a critical appreciation of the social science texts from the perspective 
of specific disciplines. Critical reviews of each of the three disciplines of civics, geography and history are 
presented. The first chapter of this part presents the logic of the civics curriculum in the Eklavya texts. 
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It is argued that the Eklavya text materials have broken fresh ground through its innovative approach to the 
development of civics curricula. It has moved away from the conventional emphasis on the state to a much 
wider consideration of the concerns and activities of common people. Most reviewers have appreciated that 
the state is presented as a living, breathing entity and not just through the enumeration of the structure and 
rules of its functioning. Reviewers have also suggested the need to enlarge the concept of citizenship. This 
would enhance the role of people’s initiatives and also permit an understanding of its differentiation with 
class and gender. The text comprises largely of case studies, examples and narratives. While appreciating 
these pedagogic approaches, several reviewers have drawn attention to the need for a greater degree of 
theorization leading to a more rigorous and systematic conceptualization of civics as a discipline. 

Development of appropriate policies and curriculum for ‘citizenship education’ has become the focus of 
attention for educators and policy-makers in the Asia-Pacific region and this provides an interesting point 
of comparison with the Indian context. As the economies of the region first boomed and then sank into 
recession, calls for a stable civil society, based on the principles of participative democracy became stronger 
and translated in attempts to instill ‘values of democracy’ into students (Print, 2000: 7-20). However, this 
interest can be interpreted in different ways. The teaching of values, rights and responsibilities of citizens 
within a civics curriculum may be regarded as a liberating, engaging and involving participative democratic 
citizenship where a full range of rights and responsibilities are exercised, or it may equally well be seen 
as means of creating acquiescent, docile and ‘good’ citizens, who unquestioningly obey the diktat of an 
unequal and oppressive state, in the name of a supposed loyalty and patriotism. It is precisely this ques- 
tion that needs to be posited while examining the content of any attempt at educating children to become 
‘citizens’ of a nation-state. 

There are many varying opinions that have been voiced on civics teaching. NCERT for example raised 
the issue of unequal treatment of civics in social sciences. Further, NCERT’s desire to propagate value 
education in the civics curriculum is the reason for their renewed interest in the subject. Civics texts have 
also been criticized for fostering insidious government propaganda. Lastly, there was a clear need to con- 
nect civics with the reality of the outside world—the actuality of the Panchayat and the true impact of 
government policies which the texts do address to some extent. 

In the second chapter the text materials on geography have been reviewed in terms of the approach 
followed, the specific objectives of teaching geography and the assessment approaches used. The reviewers 
acknowledge the child—sensitive manner in which many of the concepts have been treated in the texts—in 
particular the use of local geography, in explaining concepts of weather, landforms and processes of land 
formations. The study of village-level physiography finds a special mention in the review as this introduces 
not only the physical aspects of soils, drainage and climate but related ideas of land use and vegetarian 
adaptation as well. The text affords an integrated view on the way people and places have evolved and 
developed. The text material is exhaustive. However, it has been argued that while landforms are similar in 
their character it is the human use that varies in the different countries because of historical developments. 
The review questions are found to be interesting and meaningful to help children understand the text 
better. 

An emphasis on the physical paradigm as the basis for human actions is often characterized by oversim- 
plification and determinism. The physical geography of a region is seen as the sole determining factor in 
the creation of the economy or culture of the place. The Eklavya geography texts also present an image of 
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people whose role is merely to respond to circumstances as they present themselves, rather than to create 
them. The development (or lack thereof) of any region is seen in a rather unproblematized manner; as a 
direct consequence of the abundance or absence of natural resources. The historical context of develop- 
ment of any region is thereby ignored completely—with some significant exceptions. 

The interconnections between space and society, both in terms of their structures and academic con- 
structs are so numerous that any meaningful attempts at studying or teaching the discipline should attempt 
to examine both in light of each other. The subject reviews section on geography lays out the contributions 
of the Eklavya texts in this regard as also the constraints of the authors in expanding some of the finer 
nuances of the argument. 

For instance, there was a very strong need to end the dichotomy between human geography and 
physical geography that permeates the textbooks. The gap was bridged by including only those elements of 
physical geography which are part and parcel of a child’s life, for instance, dust storms or rainfall. The 
idea was to link human experiences with these natural phenomena. Phenomena like volcanoes or tectonic 
movements which are far removed from children’s life experiences were either not taught in the middle 
school or were taught in the context of regional geography when they actually study interaction between 
human societies and nature. Opportunities to examine the local environment and local geography have 
been provided in the text. 

Reviewers acknowledge the significance of imparting understanding of social processes, continuities 
and changes within these processes, linkages and interdependence between aspects of different processes 
as important elements of history teaching, presented in the third chapter. The text materials do not aim at 
comprehensive compilation of facts within a chronological framework. With their focus on socio-political 
processes and inter-linkages between various facets of society, polity and economy, the history chapters 
have chosen for explication of certain rulers, periods and themes rather than burdening the texts with de- 
tailed facts. One of the aims is to demonstrate how the past is reconstructed on the basis of available source 
material. The form and content devote a great deal of attention to causation at multiple levels. The history 
chapters also have a strong grounding in geography with useful cross referencing. 

While initially there was a debate on the presentation of history as a chronological evolution from primi- 
tive hunting-gathering societies to modern day societies, the chronological presentation of history was 
favoured for its traditional value. Various themes were selected and interspersed in the chronological struc- 
ture for establishing a vivid focus. 

Eklavya also worked around the constraint of retaining a list of topics set by state government of Madhya 
Pradesh. Since the state government school structure was rigid, the new social science curriculum was 
designed to fit the constraints of the establishment. The basic management of the government schools or 
resources available to them was also not changed. The teaching methods and textbooks were developed in 
interaction with various kinds of resource persons, including schoolteachers and university researchers. 

Open discussion between teachers and students was encouraged as a first step. Further, teachers pro- 
voked children by continually questioning them and also made efforts to frame specific questions from 
their own life experiences and correlate them with the information given in the texts. A series of activities 
related to maps and illustrations have also been included. Self-study and silent reading in small groups was 
another practice the team aimed to encourage through simply written materials addressed directly to the 
young reader. 
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Pedagogic Review 


The fourth chapter of this part of the book begins with a critical analysis of the social science texts from a 
pedagogic perspective. It is argued that a school textbook need not necessarily fit well with the larger view 
of knowledge as a ‘given’. The Eklavya texts regard knowledge as being constructed by the child along with 
the teacher, through a process of enquiry and reflective experience. Both history and civics text materials 
project the view of social science as reflective inquiry. Laying considerable emphasis on the structure of 
each discipline, the historical method, the need to interpret sources of evidence and history as reconstruc- 
tion finds a significant place. Likewise the civics texts clearly project citizens as active participants and deci- 
sions makers. The geography texts in contrast appear to be set within a student-centred frame, demonstrat- 
ing how concepts can be best communicated to children of different developmental levels. The concepts 
and perspectives within geography are neither interrogated nor presented critically. 

The texts use a wide range of methods to introduce and explain concepts and issues discussed in the 
chapters. A lot of emphasis is laid on elaborating and clarifying concepts rather than stating facts and giving 
information. Methods of description, interpretation, classification and comparison, help to explore cause 
and effect relationships and make connections between different knowledge domains. The reviewers make 
a special mention of how the presentation of content, treatment of concepts, the language of the texts, the 
choice of words and the narrative style project an image of the child as active and curious. The text content 
attempts to draw upon children’s experiences with the objective to build upon their knowledge. The ‘thick 
descriptions’, the communicative nature of the language and the use of stories facilitate this process of 
reaching out to the learners and make learning meaningful. 

People in the texts are projected as active participants in the social process and not as homogenous cat- 
egories. There is an attempt to present and construct social reality in a manner that relates to the world 
of children. The organization and presentation of knowledge varies with the objective to bring into focus 
themes and integration of knowledge domains as well as concepts. 

Specific pedagogic features of the books that place them apart are the use of stories, and the use of activi- 
ties and questions interspersed within the text. This presentation style is interwoven with the principles of 
providing ‘pedagogic spaces’ to engage learners with ‘knowledge’ in relation to their personal experience 
of the physical and social world. The reviewers have brought into focus the creative use of the principles 
of classification, comparison and cause and effect in presenting text-content. This, in turn, suggest the 
reviewers, facilitates the development of skills of hypothesizing, referencing, logical reasoning, using in- 
ference and synthesizing which are essential to the process of social enquiry. This section concludes by 
underscoring the need to address dimensions outside of the text but well within the ‘pedagogic space’, in 
order to translate the text into a meaningful teaching—learning process. 


View from the Field 


The first chapter of the third part of the book focuses on the transaction of the social science texts in 
classrooms and its analysis. Observations of classroom processes and pedagogic practice in the use of the 
texts have been juxtaposed with children’s performance on select concepts. The authors argue that what 
is achievable within a classroom needs to be viewed within the demands of a pedagogic framework that 
is child-centred and progressive in perspective and the existing realities of classrooms in rural settings. 
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One of the most tangible observations has been the active role that the texts have assigned to the learner. 
Children appear to have developed the confidence of ‘searching’ an appropriate answer to a given ques- 
tion from within the text, using skills of referencing (this includes referencing across chapters and subject 
domains as well) and inference. The simple language of the texts interspersed with meaningful questions 
prompt children to read on their own. 

Activities and questions interspersed in the texts also create natural spaces for a dialogical transaction 
process, thus enabling a process of enquiry and knowledge generation. This has also led teachers to become 
aware of those specific concepts which children find difficult to comprehend. Teachers are still struggling 
to inculcate in children the much needed confidence to articulate a written argument or analysis of a given 
topic. These and other dimensions point towards the larger curriculum framework within which Eklavya’s 
social science texts can gain their optimum effectiveness. The authors argue for the need to evolve the 
method designed by Eklavya for scale up in other schools. 


Conclusion 


The book concludes with the argument that the task of documenting the social science curriculum of 
Eklavya, its process of evolution and the process of writing textbooks and the professional review con- 
ducted has brought into focus many crucial aspects of a school curriculum. The contribution of Eklavya is 
critical in highlighting how the diverse pedagogic and curricula issues associated with the teaching of social 
sciences in middle schools can be addressed through a well-written textbook. The book with its focus on 
the finer nuances of the process of curriculum development helps identify the new ground broken, the 
problems encountered and the work that remains to be done in furthering the pursuit of evolving mean- 
ingful pedagogies for social science teaching. It also provides insights into the process of writing textbooks 
for school children. 

Traditionally textbook writing is influenced by the positivist approaches wherein the driving force is 
to search for a ‘one correct answer’ and coerce children into rote memorizing ‘given’ information. The 
uniqueness of the Eklavya books lie in not only simplifying the text but in trying to build a concrete image 
of the social world being discussed. The texts use a variety of methods to draw concrete imagery and a criti- 
cal perspective of the social, historical and contemporary world through stories, case studies, illustrations, 
travelogues and primary sources. 

Conventional social science teaching emphasizes learning about societies and times without reference 
to the child’s actual lived experiences. Eklavya books are unique in making the social world of the learner 
both an object of study and a process by constantly getting the learners to reflect upon their own social 
experiences. The texts in many ways resolve the dichotomy often posed between the child and the curricu- 
lum. They address the multiple dynamic issues of organizing subject-matter in developmentally appropri- 
ate ways and engaging the reader in a dialogical process of constructing meaning all at once. 

Converting a set of ‘social science facts’ into a process of social inquiry has been a major strength of the 
Eklavya texts. This has been done by presenting different viewpoints about a phenomenon, comparing the 
normative with actual experiences and by demonstrating the use of methods of constructing knowledge. 
Without impinging upon the autonomy of the teacher, the texts provide useful pedagogical spaces and 
ideas through its various activities interspersed in the text. 
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The book brings into focus the major pedagogical issues undertaken by the reviewers. These include 


major debates on: the teaching of social sciences in an integrated approach vs. the need to maintain ap- 


proaches specific to each discipline; the content and method focus on ‘critical learning’ vs. transmission 


and memorization of facts; how to pitch content and method appropriate to children’s developmental lev- 


els to make learning and assimilation analytical. The book covers those several aspects of school teaching 


which are normally relegated to the domain of practice as distinct from theory. It looks closely at the open- 


book evaluation system, parameters of assessment organized around key cognitive faculties important for 


social science teaching and the methodology of educating and professionally supporting teachers of social 


science disciplines. Most importantly, it offers new insights into the critical role well-written textbooks can 


play in creating critical pedagogic practice. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Notes 


It must be noted that an argument against the separation of disciplines between the social and human sciences was presented by 
Piaget in the early 1970s (see Piaget, 1970). 

John Dewey’s Democracy and Education was in response to the growing impact of industrialization on American society. 

A clear distinction between the term ‘social studies’ and the ‘social sciences’ has been drawn up to operationalize the term. This 
has been discussed in considerable detail later in this chapter. 

The notion of reflective teaching stems from John Dewey who contrasted ‘routine action’ with ‘reflective action’ (See John 
Dewey, 1933). 

Donald Schon argued that it is possible to recognize ‘reflection-in-action’ during which the teacher ‘becomes a researcher in 
the practice context. He is not dependent on the categories of established theory and technique...he does not separate thinking 
from action...’ See Donald Schon (1983). 

Referred in NCERT (1978), cited in Goel and Sharma (1987). 

The 10+2 system was to be introduced throughout the country as a major recommendation of the Kothari Commission 
Report. 

Eklavya is an NGO working in the field of innovative action in education in the government schools of Madhya Pradesh for 
over 25 years. Experiences and learnings from Eklavya’s social science programme (1983) enriched over the years through in- 
tensive field trials, actual teaching and follow up in schools, and teacher trainings have exerted a strong influence on the social 
science textbooks based on NCF (2005). See Bose and Sardana (2008). 

For a detailed analysis of how the NCF, 2005 falls short of addressing the central reality of teachers, see Batra, 2005. 

For an example of this, see NBPTS (2001: 22); for an analysis of this position see Manish Jain (2004). 

The Plowden report noted that ‘children’s learning does not fit into subject categories’ (DES, 1967: 203); cited in Penelope 
Harnett (2004). 

Internal debates in Eklavya. 

For a perspective on this, see Leming (2003: 124-142) in Leming, Ellington and Porter (2003). 

The Curriculum for the Ten-Year School: A Framework (NCERT, 1975) recommended that the social sciences be ‘taught as a part of 
the study of the environment in classes I and II and as the independent subject of social studies in subsequent classes’. While 
Environmental studies ‘will include both natural and social environment in classes I and II, it would be more appropriate to use 
the term “social studies” rather than social sciences at the primary stage since it represents a broad and composite instructional area’ 
(p. 20). 

NCERT textbooks are available on the NCERT website: http://www.ncert.nic.in. 

As discussed by Mira Lutgendorf (2002). 

For a more detailed analysis of the socio-political background of the Kothari Commission report, see Krishna Kumar (1996). 
The most recent ensuing debate is around the Rajasthan Textbooks. See Digantar (2007). 
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19. See Yemuna Sunny (2006) for a substantive discussion on the nature of geography within a historical perspective as well as 
within the frame of more recent debates on the subject. 

20. As quoted by Anu Kapoor (2004: 4188). 

21. Ina major epistemic shift, civics has been renamed as ‘Social and Political Life’ in the NCERT books based on NCF, 2005. 
These texts have many topics drawing from sociology, gender, media and subaltern studies, as also economics. The economics 
component of textbooks, though small, is significant. See Sukanya Bose and Arvind Sardana (2008). 

22. A wide range of concerns and perspectives of ‘democracies’ and value education for citizenship can be seen in J. Montgomery 
(ed.) (1997). 

23. The No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act, formalized in January 2002 by President of USA, George W. Bush, re-authorized the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) and instituted changes that both Democrats and Republicans were calling the 
most substantial since the law’s creation in 1965. See A. Rudalevige (2003). 

24. Cited in C.E. Sleeter and Carl A. Grant (1991). 

25. See SAHMAT Publications: Against Communalisation of Education 2001a, Saffron Agenda in Education: An Exposé (2001b) and The 
Assault on History (2002) for a critique of the NCSE 2000, on the issue of communalizing; Digantar (2007), for a critical review 
of Rajasthan textbooks. 

26. For details on the expansion of Eklavya’s curriculum across various states, see Rashmi Paliwal and C.N. Subramanium (2006). 

27. The seminar ‘Social Sciences: Challenges of Learning in Schools’ was organized in collaboration with Maulana Azad Center for 
Elementary and Social Education (MACESE) and Eklavya in November 2001 at Central Institute of Education (CIE), Univer- 
sity of Delhi. 

28. Friends Rural Centre and later Kishore Bharati were the organizations that initially housed the seeding of ideas that led to the 
Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme (HSTP). 
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Reconstructing the Curriculum Development 
Process: The Insider’s Narrative 


LU 


THE EKLAVYA TEAM“ 


Exploring Alternatives (1982-86) 


Antecedents 


Ex.avya initiated work on the Social Science Programme for middle schools in the year 1982 when it 
formally established itself as an organization working for education and change. Carrying the legacy 
of many of its earliest members, who had put in years of hard work in developing the Hoshangabad 
Science Teaching Programme (1996) (HSTP), the Eklavya group was committed towards an education 
that would contribute to building a democratic and equitable social order. It was therefore important for 
them to develop a social science programme whose objective was not to replace one information package 
with another, but to help school children develop perspective, frames of analysis, skills and abilities to 
understand society and social change. It is worth recalling here that the Hoshangabad Science Teaching 
Programme (1996) had been initiated in 1972 by Kishore Bharati and the Friends Rural Centre based in 
Madhya Pradesh, a state in central India. With the founding of Eklavya the formal responsibility of the 
HSTP programme from these organizations was entrusted to Eklavya. HSTP, thus forms the backdrop 
for most of the educational work Eklavya engaged with. The pedagogy of the science programme em- 
phasized activity-based learning that enables children to discover and generate knowledge rather than 
merely receive it through textbooks and lectures. Within the framework of the science programme, 
much attention was paid to conceptual development and the development of specific skills instead of the 
mere acquisition of scientific information. 

In the course of the implementation of the science programme, it became increasingly evident that 
changes in the teaching of one subject (in this case, science) cannot provide the necessary impetus to edu- 
cational change. Besides, the overall inertia of school education in the state of Madhya Pradesh and in the 
country at large, tended to have a discouraging effect on science teachers. It was felt that innovations in 
other subjects were also necessary. Consequently, Eklavya initiated work in two new areas, namely, primary 
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school education and middle school social science education. Thus began the journey of exploring alterna- 


tives for social science education in middle schools. 


Seeding of Ideas: The Background Paper 


Even as the organization was being put together in 1982, members of the initial group of Eklavya started 
establishing contact with social scientists in the University of Delhi and Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


After several rounds of discussions, a seminal document ‘A Background Paper on the Teaching of Social 


Sciences’ was produced in May 1983. The paper, written in the form of a manifesto, drew upon the experi- 
ences of the science programme and posed a fundamental question: How can social sciences, which are not 
experimental sciences, be ‘taught’ and ‘learnt’ through the activity and discovery method? 

Summarizing the elements of the science programme which were considered important for the social 
science programme as well, the paper states the following: 


We lead up to concepts through questions the children are provoked into asking even if the answers cannot 
always take the form of direct experimental observations. 

We start always with the child’s own experience and the local environment, aspects of which can be used to 
stimulate active curiosity — to which information giving can form a natural sequel. 

Even in the case of information that is ‘given’ rather than ‘generated’, activities should be based on such information 
to make the assimilation more analytical and less mechanical. 

This is the minimum. 


The paper also advocated strongly, an integrated approach to the teaching of social sciences: 


What we wish to inculcate is critical, scientific thinking about the actions of human groups to an environment 
that is the product of an interaction between social institutions and natural factors. One very important dimen- 
sion of such critical thinking is to approach problems precisely in these terms — to ‘see’ the unity of diverse aspects 
of society and natural surroundings. The conventional separation of ‘subjects’ into watertight compartments of 
stores of facts militates against the development of such ways of thinking. 


The paper counterposed ‘critical learning’ to the rote memorization of facts: 


Firstly, we do not believe that information can be assimilated in any genuine sense by the child without concep- 
tual development...Secondly,...there can be no question of learning ‘all the facts’... What is required instead is 
the ability to acquire ‘facts’, to assess the worth of information and to use information to particular ends; not the 
mere learning up of comprehensive lists... Thirdly,...in the social sciences, the status of a ‘fact’ is often doubtful, 
incorporating as it does selection, interpretation, particular viewpoints of observers, and judgments regarding the 
quality of evidence. It is an appreciation of these problems that allows sensible use to be made of facts. It seems 
to us more important to develop a critical awareness of such problems than to encourage a fetishistic attitude 
towards ‘facts’ handed down to be learnt up. 


The paper reflects a deep awareness of the problem of matching these objectives to children’s different 
levels of mental development. It however states the conviction that the seeds of critical thinking and 
understanding can be sown in the early and middle school stages of development. 
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We believe that a start can be made much earlier than the age of 16, and that one does not have to take the position 
of simple facts for schools, and interpretation and a critical understanding for college students. 


The background paper attempted to present two sample chapters based on the Navdatoli excavations 
and the Asokan inscriptions. These textual materials were developed with the help of university-based 
social scientists. 

As the social science programme developed, it may not have been able to carry out many of the promises 
laid down in the Background Paper. Nevertheless, the concerns outlined in it, permeate the textual materi- 
als that were subsequently written. The concern for a holistic treatment of themes, engaging children in 
‘thought activities’ and ‘classroom dialogue’, ensuring children’s engagement with information and its use 
rather than the learning of text by rote, relating themes to children’s physical and social environment and 
personal experiences formed the major principles on which textual materials were developed. 


Establishing Contact with Schoolteachers 


The initial core team, formed by the middle of 1983, consisted of four persons with disciplinary training in 
geography, economics and history. Several members of the science programme were also deeply involved 
in the initial stage of developing the social science programme. Their participation helped to draw upon 
some of the most crucial experiences of developing the science programme in terms of text development 
and the training of teachers. Many other social scientists based in a diverse set of university-based centres 
of higher learning continued to visit the Eklavya field along with the core team. Some of them visited dur- 
ing the science training camps, in order to try out textual materials developed in social science with the 
participating teachers. 

A workshop 1983-84 held with about 40 government elementary schoolteachers in Ujjain in the year 
1983 helped the core team to collate their experiences of teaching the then existing textbooks of social 
sciences and evolve possible directions in which change could be introduced. 

The teachers’ verbal accounts collated during the workshop, revealed that the nature of the existing 
social science texts and the methods of teaching essentially complemented each other. Both, the textual 
materials and the pedagogies used in the classroom left students uninterested and bored. In the teachers’ 
words: 


The language of the texts is difficult and most children cannot understand the texts just by reading through 
them. The teacher has to spend a lot of time explaining the terse passages. The teacher usually asks one student 
to read the chapter aloud. As a result, apart from that child, no one else is able to pay attention to the task of 
deriving meaning of the read text. No discussion ensues between the teacher and children. Since the children 
have little or no prior knowledge of the subject-matter in the text, they are unable to ask questions or analyze, 
and thus simply sit around as silent recipients. Their learning remains confined to memorizing the answers 
given by the teacher to specific questions, at the end of each chapter. Gradually, children develop a distaste for 
the subject. 


A number of exercises were undertaken with the teachers with the aim to explore the essence of social 
science learning in middle schools. For example, samples of new textual materials written by the core 
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team were presented as alternatives to the existing textbooks. Social science schoolteachers were asked to 
review them within a comparative frame. Teachers observed that the alternative texts were more system- 
atic, detailed, explanatory and analytical. That these features were lacking in the existing textbooks was 
also commented upon. Despite this, habitual commitment to the mode of brief encapsulated packages of 
‘important’ information came to the fore. Many of them regarded such packages as the central curricular 
mode and all other alternatives as mere supplements. Many of them suggested that instead of looking at 
the existing books critically, efforts should be made towards developing better ways to teach children with 
the help of maps, pictures and local experiences. 

Engaging with teachers during the workshop revealed their tendency to jump to easy conclusions and 
to construct simplistic causal explanations for any given social phenomena. It was evident that teachers 
had no prior experience of engaging in open-ended discussions on social issues. A few teachers, however, 
responded enthusiastically towards new perspectives and possibilities and expressed the need to develop 
a curious and critical attitude in school children as well. This mixed response of teachers underscored the 
need to engage in a slow dialogue with them in the effort towards transforming objectives and pedagogic 
practices of social science teaching and learning. 


Visits to School 


The core team of Eklavya also began visiting schools set in rural and urban conditions with the aim to 
observe how textbooks of social science were routinely used. Members talked to children about their life 
and surroundings and explored the kind of activities that could be made possible in the given school con- 
ditions. These interactions constitute one of the most memorable phases of the team’s work, and left an 
enduring impact on its effort to shape a new social science teaching programme. 

It emerged that the textbooks in use did little to develop any sense of historicity. For example, it was 
observed that children did not find anything incongruous about finding a camera or a pucca building 
in the stone-age and carried eternalist notions about institutions like kingship. Likewise, their sense 
of causation was confined to repeating generalities they had heard before. For instance, they believed 
that ‘stone age people did not wear clothes like us because they did not know how to make them’. The 
Eklavya team soon realized that asking children endless questions about their own physical and social 
environment became futile after a point because their demand was to know about new things, or hear 
stories or even play games! 

The sample lessons on the Navdatoli excavations and the Asokan inscriptions from the Background 
Paper were also discussed with children. It soon became clear that there was a tremendous need to build 
concrete images of the past and an understanding of the concerned social situation, before children 
could feel comfortable about engaging in open-ended thinking, especially when it related to an era far 
back in historical time. Textual materials that focused on children’s sense of change and picture-based 
activities were better received and grasped. On the basis of such close interaction with teachers and chil- 
dren, the team began forming a broad idea of the kind of innovations that would be necessary and also 
doable. Our perceptions and understanding collated, thus, needed to be shared with the wider academic 
community in order to move towards the task of formulating a perspective on developing a social science 
curriculum. 
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Moving Towards a Perspective of Social Sciences 


A workshop was organized by the incipient social science group of Eklavya in January 1984 at the Kishore 
Bharati campus to discuss specific curricular and pedagogic issues, and to chart out a course of action in 
developing the programme of social science teaching. A number of social scientists participated in this 
workshop (1984). A major issue engaged with, was the question of an ‘integrated approach’ to the teach- 
ing and learning of social sciences. Most participants were of the view that the new textual materials to be 
developed should treat identified themes in a holistic manner. However, there was considerable disagree- 
ment and lack of clarity on whether such an approach implied the abandonment of discipline-centred 
teaching in terms of history, civics and geography, the three school subjects that formed the major content 
of social studies in middle schools. 

It was agreed upon that since the full framework of an integrated approach was not clear to most people, 
it would be useful to begin work within the framework of school subjects, and to treat chosen themes in 
an integrated manner. The group also decided to return to the question of articulating the construct of 
integration more clearly after concrete work in schools and with teachers was undertaken. 

The meaning of ‘environment-based’ and ‘child-centered learning’ was also explored during this work- 
shop. Does it merely mean revolving around the child’s experiences and his/her world or other aspects as 
well, such as, pitching textual materials to the developmental levels of school-going children? Participants 
recognized that children are not only curious and interested in learning about new situations, but, a study 
of diversities opens up new dimensions which help them to see the immediate world in a wider perspec- 
tive. Moreover, knowledge of the possibilities of human endeavour is lost if the study of social sciences is 
confined to an understanding of the problems of here and now. 

Should a social science curriculum engage children with critical enquiry into prevalent social contradic- 
tions and conflicts? Although it was recognized that such issues were necessary to integrate into the new 
curriculum, a meaningful way of doing so, would need to be explored. For instance, it was not necessary 
to focus the child’s immediate attention to issues of social inequities, the moment any aspect of society is 
studied. Instead, children should be given opportunities and spaces to see these contradictions during the 
course of observing many aspects of the social world, phenomena and systems. It was argued that a social 
science curriculum ought to focus on the development of appropriate skills that would facilitate an under- 
standing of the complexities of society and social phenomena. This workshop, in particular, enabled the 
team to arrive at a working clarity of ideas and to begin its task of creating an alternative social science cur- 
riculum framework and textual materials for use in the some of the middle schools of Madhya Pradesh. 


Other Inspirations 


During this period, the team in Eklavya also examined available literature on social science education and 
found many a source of strength and inspiration. Specific theoretical and empirical studies that influ- 
enced the evolution of the programme in major ways are presented here. It would be important to bear in 
mind that the readings being discussed here were not necessarily confined to the period 1982-86. Books 
(though not specifically written for schools) that took care to present the important processes of economic 
and social development in story form were studied in considerable depth. These books appeared to be 
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talking to the readers, had wit and pathos, simplicity and depth. They had a plot to unfold and were not 
weighed down with dry, inane details. Minoo Masani’s Our India (1940), Leo Huberman’s Man’s Worldly 
Goods (1968), D.H. Butani’s The Economic Story of Modern India 1973, Shiela Dhar’s This India (1973) were 
amongst the first of such books that were read. Others included Rahul Sankrityayan’s Volga se Ganga (1969) 
and select Soviet books written for children. 

Then there were books that used source-based analytical work as their mainstay. For example there was 
the Schools Council History Project (Schools Council, 1976) of the University of Leeds. One of the modules 
of the Project has 10 separate pieces of secondary and primary sources related to the voyages of discovery. 
These are all presented one after another, followed by two exercises in which children are expected to: 
(a) write a short account explaining why men made the voyages; and (b) conduct an imaginary interview 
with one of the explorers on his motives, the difficulties he encountered and the discoveries he made. The 
module offers no substantial historical background to the theme and no text of its own. It engages students 
directly with sources of information of a varied nature and encourages them to thus engage with ‘people 
of the past’. 

Yet another series was the Lively History (Sauvain and Ralphs, 1972) series of the Hulton Educational Pub- 
lications. It attempts to promote active rather than a passive study of the past. Original sources and practical 
exercises dominate the material to the exclusion of continuous prose normally found in history school texts. 
Its many exercises involved the study of a variety of source materials such as photographs, old prints, draw- 
ings, original pieces of prose and poetry, sketch maps, statistical and other factual data. The stated objective of 
the series was to develop in children a range of skills—particularly the art of careful observation, the ability to 
see relationships and to draw connections and conclusions. A special feature of these books is the frequent use 
of units on local study, meant to encourage children to engage with individual investigations outside as well 
as inside the classroom. The books necessarily cover select topics that are considered sufficient for providing 
a broad outline structure for a lively and comprehensive course in practical history. Unlike the Schools Council 
Series, the Lively History Series gives background information and texts. Nevertheless, the different topics that 
represent a given time period do not provide a connected narrative of the major developments in that period, 
nor do they explore basic causes of social change. Topics are discrete and the activities demand a great deal of 
autonomous study and competence from the learners. 

Another very significant reading in the field of innovative social science education was Models of History 
Teaching in the Secondary Schools (Garvey and Krug, 1977). Here too, the authors uphold the need for selection 
of subject-matter and resist the demand to cover all available facts. A concern for the development of skills is 
prominent here as well. The authors identify the distinct mentality of the historian in the following terms: 


Firstly, an interest in time and its use in identifying and analyzing change or development; secondly, a strong, 
empathetic and pictorial imagination; and thirdly, an understanding that the past (and the present) can only be 
understood fully if all its facets are studied, and the interaction of a variety of factors in one or several human lives 
is not merely analyzed but is also seen as a whole. 


Through a very bold and valid intervention, the authors highlight the importance of imagination in his- 
tory. They go on to differentiate the ‘ornamental’ use of imagination whereby a writer vividly clothes an 
event in interesting detail, and the a priori or structural imagination, whereby the researcher fills the gaps 
left by lack of evidence in the narrative, by using his own powers of imaginative reasoning. 
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In this perspective the book contains an appraisal of the role of different models of history teaching such 
as undertaking local history projects, picture study, map-making, map study, note making, independent 
writing to develop historical scripts, enacting plays, debates and simulations, producing displays and exhi- 
bitions and telling stories. A major motivation for these activities is to develop historical imagination and 
empathy in students. 

People, Places and Change: An Introduction to World Cultures by Berry and Ford (1976) advocates the need to 
emphasize selective content that represents major regions of the world. This, with the aim to give primary 
importance to students’ acquisition of analytical and learning skills ‘in order to be constructive participants 
in a democratic society’; and to write texts in a narrative form using human situations. This last point is 
very significant as it offers a new proposal that other innovators have not suggested: 


By using a narrative style, the authors hope, then, to present authentic (though fictionalized) people dealing 
with actual choices in historically and environmentally accurate settings. Although this is a new approach for 
schools, field tests of these materials suggest that young people like this method and learn comfortably from this 
material. 


Besides these concerns, the authors of this book also placed on their agenda, the need to help students 
deal with social and economic choices, career choices, values and identities and the importance of seeing 
themselves through the perspective of other cultures. 

One of the writings most useful in the search for a framework for the civics curriculum was The Teaching 
of Civics by Thompson (1970). This paper outlines the objectives of civics teaching in a democratic society. 
According to Thompson: 


[The] content of Civics depends essentially upon what it is that the modern citizen is expected to do...His basic 
functions...are twofold. He is periodically called upon to choose a government and the basis of this selection 
should be a sensible assessment of the various policies and personalities...during the course of any government, 
a citizen should expect to influence policy by his opinions, for all governments (in a democratic society) are 
dependent on a periodical appeal to the electorate, and are therefore sensitive to an active public opinion...But 
more important is the general effect which a lively electorate will have on the formation of policy: in this respect 
also, the citizen should be familiar with current problems as they occur. 


In this context, the paper suggests that textbook content ought to focus on background information 
of political institutions; an outline of contemporary economics of the country and elementary economic 
theory. An understanding of contemporary affairs as well as the kind of skills necessary for the develop- 
ment of this understanding is the mainstay of the content suggested in this paper. It further outlines the 
methodology necessary for developing these skills. The study of newspapers was one major thrust in this 
regard. In his view the current school textbooks cover the same ground, but do it in such an unquestion- 
ing and uncritical manner that the study of civics, far from developing a healthy democracy, in actual fact, 
stifles any democratic spirit. In the light of this, we felt that social welfare policies and their analysis were 
particularly critical in the Indian context. 

There were also a number of social studies texts, learning packages and books that proved useful in 
designing the social science programme of Eklavya. These texts essentially emphasized the following: 
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interconnection, interdependence and cooperation as fundamental principles of presenting content; 
moving from the child’s own environment to the international in a spiral manner; using the topic web 
approach from specifics to generalizations and forging linkages with other subjects such as between 
history, geography and the sciences. These aspects as well as the suggested topic webs helped the Eklavya 
team both in the choice of topics and the choice of methodology. A concrete example of the interdepen- 
dence framework was found in Change and Choice: Britain in an Interdependent World (Taylor and Richardson, 
1980). This approach is believed to facilitate children in internalizing the international interdependence 
of an economy like Britain. For us, it provided a framework to visualize local interdependence within a 
rural context; the rural-urban context and interdependence within agrarian cultures. 

A constant source of inspiration was a paper by Dr Sukhomoy Chakravarty Teaching of Economics in India 
(1986). In this paper, it is argued that social science texts should have a distinct emphasis on economic history 
and the study of institutional processes in India: ‘...economic analysis can hardly be axiomatized in an euclid- 
ean mould and divorced from history and a study of institutions.’ Dr Chakravarty also talks about evolving 
texts set within the local milieu. Referring to the most effective way of teaching economics, he says: 


I believe that principles of social circulation of goods and services need to be taught in the beginning itself... A 
study of factors shaping technological change deserves a prominent place in our curriculum. ... However, it was 
not merely a descriptive property of classical models but also an intrinsic aspect of classical theorizing that its 
choice of categories and concepts suited the times... Is economics like natural science or ‘reasoned history’? I 
believe it is a bit of both. 


These observations were made in the context of teaching economics at the graduate and postgraduate 
levels. For the team in Eklavya, this provided an excellent framework within which an expanded view of 
civics could be developed in a manner that facilitated the integration of economic life with concepts of 
citizenship and its relationship with the state in a meaningful manner. 


Literature on Child Psychology 


Besides presenting new approaches and perspectives on teaching, a review of literature on children’s de- 
velopment and learning also provided insights into the cognitive capacities of children at different ages. 
Though a lot of it was related to the discipline of history, many of the implications were relevant for the 
teaching of social sciences as a whole. An essay of R.N. Hallam (1970), titled Piaget and Thinking in History, 
reviewed children’s thinking abilities in relation to specific historical issues. He pointed out that thinking 
skills develop rather late in history and, in fact, may be more a function of mental maturation coupled with 
the widening of general experience than of purely formal teaching. He also assessed critically, the different 
methods of making history teaching more meaningful. For example, he throws light on the difficulties of 
using the discovery method in history teaching. In his words: 


It is well known that children spend an inordinate amount of time in completing one sketch, or a minute piece 
of writing. If the primary, perhaps only aim is to interest children in history, then projects can no doubt be very 
worthwhile. Whether they will develop thinking skills as well as more expository methods cannot be determined 
at present. 
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He stressed the need for a well-financed national effort in which different methods of teaching history 
can be experimented within real classrooms of different types of schools. 

Hallam’s work documents convincingly that elementary school children, are at the level of concrete 
rather than formal operations even at the age of 15. He observed that while children of this stage are able to 
give an organized answer, their answers are limited to what is immediately apparent in the text. However, 
these children are able to forecast a result from available evidence. While they can compensate one state- 
ment by another or negate a given statement, they are not able to coordinate negation and reciprocity. In 
contrast, formal operational thinking would imply that children be able to hold certain factors constant and 
vary others systematically in order to discover which explanations are true; postulate hypotheses and then 
confirm or verify the hypothesis with the use of data; reason by implication at an abstract level and perceive 
and cognize a multiplicity of possible links. 

Essays on the psychology of history teaching and children’s concept of time by Peel (1967) and Jahoda 
(1963) were also studied. Peel emphasized the need to span the gap between the pupil’s experience and that 
behind the activity of adults *...to invest the past with an air of reality...’ Like Hallam, Peel also critically 
assessed the efficacy of different methods of teaching history, such as the use of archaeological remains, 
analogies, descriptions, explanations and imagination. 

A systematic review of literature prompted the Eklavya team to take upon itself the challenging task of 
crafting a curriculum and teaching programme for social science in the Indian context, guided by the new 
perspectives of learning. The new methods advocated, were full of potential as well as pitfalls and their ap- 
plication needed to be evolved through experimentation, particularly in the context of Indian schools and 
society. While some experiments focused on the need to develop methods of discovery and activity, others 
tried to present full blown expositions of social developments. The Eklavya team was interested in creating 
a new synthesis of these, while taking the broad syllabic framework for social science teaching as a given. 


Articulating Objectives and Pedagogy for a Social Science Curriculum 


The year, following the Kishore Bharati workshop, was devoted to reviewing the social science textbooks 
prevalent in the government schools of Madhya Pradesh and the available literature on social science 
teaching. Efforts were also focused on trying out new ideas informally in schools, discussing and devel- 
oping perspectives with the university resource group. The aim was to work towards a comprehensive 
critique of the existing curriculum and textbooks, to redefine the goals and objectives of teaching civics, 
history and geography in middle schools and to evolve a pedagogic perspective with which the new text- 
books could be written. 


Reviewing Textbooks: Broadening the Scope of Civics Education 


A review of the civics textbooks of the Madhya Pradesh State revealed that subject content consisted of two 
broad themes, namely, information about government institutions, and about the development programmes 
undertaken by the government. In effect, civics had been reduced to a vehicle of government propaganda. 
Topics like problems of rural development were covered in a brief itemized manner and presented in the 
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form of slogans on backwardness and progress. Such presentation of content left little scope for analyzing 
and understanding existing socio-economic realities. The same was the case with social issues and problems 
facing the country and the claimed role of the government towards societal reform. It became amply evident 
that the meaning of civics needed to be enlarged in order to deal with issues of modern day development in 
a substantive manner. A discussion of social and economic processes of contemporary times was considered 
imperative to the building of a context within which government policy could be understood. In an endeav- 
our to make civics teaching and learning meaningful for middle school children, it was necessary to redefine 
its purpose as the study of contemporary issues and realities. 


Objectives of Civics Education 


After a review of the existing textbooks and field observations, the following curricular objectives were 
outlined for civics education in middle schools: 


1. Civics education should focus on the systematic development of preliminary concepts like the law, 
the market, representation and taxation. 

2. It should help children to develop concrete perceptions about how various contemporary institu- 
tions operate. 

3. Itshould be shorn of its idealistic ‘goodi-goodiness’. A more honest, critical and straightforward dis- 
course on the issues of modern life is called for. It should allow children to understand the strengths 
and shortcomings of the system by comparing their rules with contemporary reality. 

4. It should equip children with knowledge and skills necessary to function as conscious citizens, in- 
cluding an understanding of alternatives to and limitations of government policies, legal procedures 
and rights of people and the inspiration derived from the narratives of conscious, active citizens, 
overcoming obstacles and problems posed by the system. 

5. It should help to develop attitudes that go towards making a humane society. 


Field Trials: Evolving a Pedagogic Perspective 


During field trials some of the ideas that were thought to lead to the stated objectives of civics education, 
were tried out with children in real classrooms. An attempt was made for example, to improve the way 
concepts like election and democracy are taught. An early report of this experience states the following: 


We thought that...children should have some idea of what representation means, why it is necessary, what is the 
difference between being elected and being appointed, how the appointing authority gets its power. ..At first we 
thought that one way of doing this was to explain concepts and events within a logical framework. This led us 
to a maze of sub-concepts like power, authority and representation. Besides being complex, they were abstract 
and intangible too. We found out that children were more comfortable with tangible topics such as work and 
production. 


It was observed that even elementary concepts that one would take for granted such as, a country, state, 
capitals of a country and a state, were alien to many children of Class VI. It was observed: 
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Children of this age cannot deal with too many interrelated factors... The implications for curriculum design and 
teacher—training are quite important. We will have to deal with only one or two factors at a time, keeping track of 
and inter-relating the factors slowly as one goes along. The problem is how to choose the initial factors that build 
up a total picture. Can such preliminary ideas be developed in primary schools?... Another thing is that children 
could not concentrate on one issue for more than a few minutes. When asked questions on given tasks, they often 
sought positive corroboration at each step. Their confidence levels seemed to be very low. To build this up we 
would need to have much shorter exercises at least for class six. 


The three concerns, of breaking down a major concept into its constituent sub-concepts, beginning 
from the concrete and the tangible and moving on to the more abstract, and confining to simple treatment 
of concepts have had an enduring place in the programme. The realization that 10-year olds are still de- 
veloping their capacities to handle abstractions, had a sobering effect on the members of the Eklavya team 
who for the first time engaged with young children on abstract social themes. 

One of the major principles of curriculum design followed in the writing of new texts was one of cog- 
nizing children’s own environmental experiences and building upon them new understanding and knowl- 
edge. This understanding was arrived at after interacting with children on various issues. The insights 
developed are stated as follows: 


Much of the information in the environment is not new. So putting it across in an exciting manner is rather 
difficult...We made some attempts to relate and draw from the environment. One of these was a discussion on 
occupational structure. Whose parents do what work? How many children’s parents are involved in agriculture 
and in industry? Such discussions involved the children to some extent. But there was no framework of analysis 
to carry the discussion forward. We also tried to undertake a project on the ‘family’. We asked children to write 
stories about their families, tracing their lineage and bringing out some information of the by-gone times and 
culture. This was done in two schools. Apart from a couple of children who had some photos and interesting 
information, one found that the children were not enthused with the project theme... 


It emerged that the child’s own physical and social environment did not provide sufficient subject-matter 
for engaging with subjects of history, civics or geography. Children’s knowledge of their environment 
needed to be elicited within a larger conceptual framework and could not be left to revolve around itself. 
Yet another unsuspected aspect of the impact of the environment on civics education manifested itself 
during our initial visits to schools. 


A significant part of the civics syllabus deals with ideas like democracy and equality. These have a deep relation- 
ship with attitudes and ways of life. The actual way of life of the children in their homes and in schools is largely 
unequal and undemocratic. They often have to yield to strong authority such as parents and teachers. Introduc- 


ing the ideas of democracy and equality especially in the context of the here and now is therefore extremely 
difficult. 


It was the absence of a democratic set-up in the ‘here and now’ that made us look towards other means 
of evolving these ideas and concepts in the minds of children. The nature of the children’s immediate 
environs acted as a limiting factor in the discussion of certain abstract themes. In this process we also gath- 
ered that discussions tended to focus unduly on what children know, thereby limiting opportunities for 
generating new knowledge and understanding. 
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Two cyclostyled chapters on interdependence in society, and the impact of the green revolution in a 
village in Punjab were prepared to try out the idea of creating analytical texts—texts that presented content 
in an interactive and analytical manner. Field trials revealed that, the new texts proved too complex even for 
children of Class VI, even though they were presented in a manner that concretized many of the concepts. 
The texts demanded a considerable degree of abstraction of ideas on the part of children even when the 
subject-matter related to ordinary things around them. For example, in a discussion on sources of fuel, 
children were asked to classify the following means of production into the following categories—human- 
driven, animal-driven, diesel/petrol-driven and electricity-driven. Children had a holistic way of looking 
at situations. They observed that none of these could run without human energy, after all human beings 
have to press a switch to even get the fan going! Operating within such a frame dissuaded children from 
classifying the different equipments as totally distinct from each other. It became clear that a track of rigorous 
conceptual thinking would be too premature for the children of Class VI. Instead of a logical analysis of 
the larger picture, what children needed was an exposure to a rich narrative of its parts. Experiences with 
children such as these guided the preparation of alternative textual materials for further systematic field- 
testing. 


Reviewing Textbooks: Developing a Perspective of History 


In developing its approach to the history curriculum, the Eklavya team explored various options: following 
a thematic approach, the more conventional chronological approach or both simultaneously; the place of 
local, regional and subcontinent histories and the use of sources in the teaching of history. With this per- 
spective in mind, a comprehensive review of the existing history textbooks was undertaken. The document 
Middle School History Textbooks: A Review disseminated in November 1984, highlights some of the key areas 
of concern. Some of these are discussed as follows: 


Moral education and eternalism: Most teachers regard character building (moral education) as the main purpose 
of history teaching. While it can be questioned justly whether morals can be cultivated in history classes, the 
problem is of a more serious nature... There is an eternalist assumption underlying this approach. It is assumed 
that there is no fundamental difference between the ‘vedic’ period and today, and that the ‘lessons’ of that period 
are applicable and relevant even today...this ahistorical approach...has to be questioned by the new curriculum. 


Synoptic history: The principal aim of the textbook writers was to give a balanced, coverage of the varied aspects 
of Indian history...The history of the Indian people in all its aspects will be surveyed...The compulsion of saying every- 
thing about Indian history in a hundred odd pages makes the text book a synopsis of a more advanced book... 
There is an implicit assumption that children cannot or need not understand details, and that they only need to 
know something about everything that happened. 


Synoptic history is actually more difficult to grasp and far more boring. Firstly, unless the basic concepts are 
clearly understood it is not possible to make sense of most of the things said. Secondly, unless a vivid picture of a 
phenomenon is sketched it becomes very difficult for a child to grasp it...the present text books cover too many 
topics—and on the other hand, say too little about each, thus leaving every issue dense and blurred. 


The comparative method: Developing a notion of difference is a preliminary step for building a sense of change. 
The uniqueness of a particular phenomenon has to be established through comparison. [This]...can be brought 
out not only by a comparison between succeeding periods...but also between the present and past...In order to 
bring out the differences between various historical periods, it is essential to structure the chapters in ways that 
make comparison possible. 
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The comparative method is very seldom used in our text books. Comparison with the present is virtually 
absent. There is no systematic attempt at pointing out the difference between periods... As a result the child 
is not trained to look for patterns of difference and similarities between periods...and seek to explain and 
understand the observed patterns. 


Interconnection: The NCERT text books (1977) in their quest for giving a balanced body of information of all 
aspects, do not attempt to correlate one aspect to another... It is high time such lifeless schematic formats are 
abandoned and a living picture of a social formation adopted, wherein productive activity, political institutions, 
ideology and culture are seen actively determining and influencing each other. 


Concepts: Text books often use concepts or categories in a cavalier fashion. Most concepts are left unexplained, 
treated as mere discrete pieces of information and it is left to the child to conjure their meaning. Teachers who are 
called upon to explain the given concepts, at best provide a ‘dictionary meaning’ of select words. Thus, a concept 
is reduced to being a difficult word requiring children’s special attention to learn by rote. 


A concept needs to be brought alive as a concrete reality and the child needs to be walked through the process of 
making sense of the concept and abstracting it from contextualized reality. 


Criterion for Selection: We need to develop a criterion for selecting limited topics or themes for inclusion in the 
text. The problem exists at the level of both the entire curriculum and that of individual chapters. Perhaps it is 
not possible to have one criterion for the entire curriculum... In fact we visualize a rich, composite curriculum, 
designed to meet a variety of requirements. 


The document suggested that in Class VI, the history curriculum could focus on developing an 
understanding of how basic categories such as tribe, kingdom, bureaucracy, war, city, money, trade, tax 
and army evolved and what each one means within a given social reality. In Class VII, the focus could be 
on some of the enduring features of Indian history like caste, religion and landlordship. In Class VIII, the 
focus could be on understanding the working of a socio-economic and political system as a background to 
some of the major social issues of contemporary times. The basic framework for the history texts could be 
chronological, interspersed with select chapters based on themes. 


Issues of Debate 


Should history be introduced to middle school children in the manner outlined in the review? This was the 
subject of much debate. Some even suggested alternative approaches. After reading the review, Prof: Shereen 
Ratnagar of Jawaharlal Nehru University cautioned: ‘...If you are consciously or subconsciously trying to 
transmute the “ancient society” and “feudalism” courses of the masters level to school curricula you are head- 
ing for disaster’. Her suggestion was, to evolve an integrated framework with the following broad themes: 
man and plants; man and animals; rivers in history; how men communicate with one another; man and 
metals; man in society and skills related to map-reading. There were other suggestions on the lines of the 
British school history syllabi—structuring the curriculum around themes such as, dresses, theatre and so on, 
which would create the scope to weave history and geography into a common narrative. 

After experimenting with these ideas, the working team of Eklavya found two major problems with the 
proposed curricular framework. It was very difficult to work out any cohesive hierarchical framework for a 
three-year course on this basis. The objective of history teaching—which is to enable children to understand 
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that society undergoes a process of change and development, and is an integrated whole—seemed to be 
easier to draw out through a chronological-evolutionary frame of history. There were doubts on how 
discrete and disparate themes (which may be interesting in their own right), could be situated in their 
temporal contexts without adopting the simple straightforward chronological story, especially in a way that 
children would comprehend and make sense of. 

Based on our interaction with teachers and students, it was felt that schoolteachers were more likely 
to have problems in teaching a theme-based history, steeped as they are in the chronological tradition of 
defining history. It seemed more feasible to develop themes interspersed in the course of a chronological narrative. The 
process of working out a purely thematic, non-chronological approach remained unclear and was therefore 
abandoned for the time being. 


Objectives of Teaching History 


The decision to develop textual materials within the chronology of historical time also meant that, follow- 
ing the State Council for Educational Research and Training (SCERT) syllabus, the outer form did not 
change. However, the objectives of the curriculum were redefined in the following terms: 


e The teaching of history should focus on helping children to build concrete perceptions of the mate- 
rial and social situations of the past. 

e Jt should make all efforts to create awareness of continuities and changes through comparisons 
between different periods, including the present. 

e It should help children in developing a sense of causation through selected issues and themes. 

e It should enable children to understand the role of individuals in the context of varying historical 
times. 

e It should enable children to be aware of the impact of the past on their present environment. 

e It should make children familiar with the use of sources in constructing history. 


Field Trials: Evolving a Pedagogic Perspective 


Along the suggestions outlined in the textbook review, an attempt was made to involve university-based 
resource persons in writing textual materials on history. Initially, draft chapters were written in English on 
hunting-gathering societies, the Rig Vedic society and early historic urbanization. The working team used 
these as base material to write lessons in Hindi which seemed apt for the Madhya Pradesh classrooms. 
These lessons were taken to the classes for field trials in 1985. In view of the interest shown by the 
science teachers of some schools in Hoshangabad, three schools were selected for the purpose. No special 
permission from the education department was taken at this stage. The draft chapters covered the period 
from hunter-gatherers to the emergence of kingdoms in 6th century BC. The chapters on cyclostyled 
sheets were distributed to all children of the selected classes and were taught by Eklavya members and 
also occasionally by the regular teachers of the schools. Chronologically arranged, ‘descriptive’ texts 
interspersed with thematic and theoretical texts, intended to develop some of the key conceptual tools for 
understanding history.' 
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The descriptive chapters themselves gave much attention to the development of abstract concepts and 
logic. For example, the opening chapter on hunter-gatherers involved discussions on why it was generally 
not easy for hunter-gatherers to lead a sedentary life or accumulate goods or organize an extensive 
division of labour in the group. Our attempt was to concretize and elaborate as far as possible the complex 
interconnections in society. 

A few months of trying out these texts along with the exercises designed, made it evident that the chil- 
dren of Class VI were not yet ready for handling such abstract concepts. They lost interest in the intrica- 
cies of the arguments presented. They preferred situational thinking to categorical thinking. For example, 
children believed that everything made by man is also made by nature and a strict difference between 
man-made and nature-made things did not hold an immediate meaning for them. This stage of field trial 
opened up several questions and possibilities. In terms of the form of individual chapters, the strategy of 
interspersing the text with questions proved very effective. The response to the extensive use of maps and 
pictures was also very rewarding. The technique of using stories to describe past events and processes was 
used sparingly in the main texts of the chapters but was used profusely in exercises and supplementary 
materials. Children took well to this technique. Using stories to ‘tell’ history appeared to be in consonance 
with the nature of children. 

Certain conceptual areas where children had immense difficulty but which indicated a promise of learn- 
ing, could be identified. For example, children felt more at home while participating in discussions on 
material life (listing objects) but had great difficulty in participating in discussions relating to social rela- 
tions and processes. They had difficulty in comparing two periods and for that matter, making any kinds 
of comparison. Clearly, this was an area in which certain skills could be developed with some effort. It was 
also observed that children demonstrated the capacity to delve into greater depths of reasoning provided 
the text facilitated that process. 

The field trials provided the opportunity to design activities that could be made possible within the 
given conditions of schools. For instance, children were asked to make clay models (jhankis) of whatever 
they had read. The class was divided into groups and each group was given a specific text to read. 
Children had to depict a historical scene with whatever materials they could lay their hands on. The 
number of details children could cull out from the texts and depict, the manner in which they clarified 
each other’s doubts in the process and the excitement in doing it all was an eye-opener for most of 
us. The importance of concrete descriptions to facilitate the understanding of historical events and 
processes was strongly recommended through such experiences, and this influenced, in a major way, the 
writing of the texts of history. 


Reviewing Textbooks: Locating Geography in Social Science Education 


As in history and civics, the first task undertaken was to review the existing geography textbooks used in 
the state of Madhya Pradesh. Geography as a subject of study was introduced in the state schools of Madhya 
Pradesh in Class II. Following the principle of ‘near to far’, Class III geography began with one’s ‘own’ 
district in Madhya Pradesh, proceeded to explain about the state’s geographical features in Class IV and finally 
to engage children with Indian geography in Class V. Class VI, included the geography of other countries 
and continents. Physical geography was introduced in Class VI with themes relating to astronomy like 
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the universe, solar system rotation and revolution of the earth. This divided the geography syllabus into two 
major components, namely, the physical and the regional. The treatment of both components ensured that 
they remained exclusive and no correlation was attempted to be drawn between the two. 

No gradation of treatment of regional geography was visible between classes three and eight. The same 
concepts and terms were used while discussing the district in Class HI or a continent in Class VI. There 
was no attempt at gradation even in the maps used for different classes. Topics were not presented in a 
manner which would even cursorily match the cognitive capacities of children of different age groups. 
Indeed, it seemed to be just the opposite. In Class IV, 9-year-old children were taught about latitudes 
and longitudes when they were not even in a position to form a mental image of a spherical earth. 
Concepts drawn from spherical geometry like angular distance were freely used even though formal 
geometry had not begun till Class VI. The causes of climatic change, temperature, and air pressure were 
taught to 14-year olds in Class VIII in a theoretical manner. In other words, extremely abstract and 
complex ideas were included in the early classes only because they had been identified as the building 
blocks of the discipline of geography. Even in relation to these concepts there was no attempt to build a 
concrete imagery of the geographical features under study. Instead, the emphasis was on providing terse 
definitions, which the children were expected to memorize by rote. 

The emphasis on physical geography appeared to be misplaced as children had great difficulty in 
relating to it. Besides, sections on physical geography did not have any relation with what was presented as 
‘regional’ geography. The texts also appeared to project a dichotomy between human and physical aspects 
of geography with virtually no attempt to engage children with a possible dialectical relationship. 

Texts on different countries did not seem to be based on any criteria of selection. They were simply 
packed with information on location, climate, landforms, vegetation, agriculture, mining, industry, trans- 
port, population and other related concepts. This routine was followed for all the six major continents, and 
all the countries in them. The presentation was stereotyped, boring, and extremely unimaginative. The 
complete absence of illustrations and the presence of a few small and illegible maps within the large body 
of terse text rendered the textbooks virtually inaccessible to the child. 

The textbooks seldom made any attempt to bring out the interrelatedness of various elements of our 
natural environment. Factual information encapsulated in small doses was presented without any explana- 
tion. For example, while giving the location of a country in terms of latitude and longitude, no attempt 
was made to situate it in relation to the climatic belts (tropical, temperate or polar) taught earlier. Similarly, 
while describing countries, no attempt was made to relate the natural features of temperature, rainfall and 
vegetation with the organization of farming and industry. Children were given lists of minerals and ores 
to learn by rote without linking these to the diverse industries of the country. With such tightly packaged 
‘information’, entirely de-contextualized, children had no opportunity to understand either the logic of 
nature or the crucial links between nature and human life. 

Above all, the books made no attempt to relate the subject with the children’s own lives either in treatment 
or in the selection of themes. The study of geography, instead of being presented as an integrated view of the 
world around us became a compendium of definitions and discrete pieces of information. No attempt was 
made to examine topics of physical geography that had day-to-day significance and could be of interest to 
children. Instead, the books merely gave a generalized picture of global situations—from the concept of day 
and night and season, to the topography of ocean floors—in as alien a manner as its content. 
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Conventional geography teaching seemed to pay scant attention to developing specific representational 
skills such as those required for reading maps, schematic diagrams or graphs. They were seldom used to 
present or explain concepts. Photographs too, were scarce perhaps because of the factor of costs of produc- 
tion. Where used, they were merely decorative and no use was made of them to develop an understanding 
of the concepts and ideas under study. 


Objectives of Teaching Geography 


An extensive review of the existing textbooks facilitated the Eklavya team in articulating the following cur- 
ricular objectives of teaching geography in middle schools. 


e Itshould help children to build concrete perceptions about the lives of people in different regions of 
the world. 

e It should help develop an understanding of the logic of land—man relationships on earth, along with 
their variations. 

e It should help develop an understanding of the elementary aspects of global physical geography 
through the concrete context of regional geography. 

e It should provide ample opportunities for examining aspects of local geography. 

e It should enable children to be aware of the changes affecting human-land relations over time. 

e It should develop geographic methods of observations, and the skills of drawing and interpreting 
maps, graphics and other representations.’ 


Sharing Experiences with the Wider Academic Community: 
The Teen Murti Seminar 


With preliminary ideas formulated on the teaching of social science subjects and a fair amount of experi- 
ence gained in the schools with children and teachers, the Eklavya team organized a seminar at Teen Murti, 
Delhi in 1986, to place its work before a wider academic and practitioner community. A large number of 
leading social scientists and educationists participated in this three-day seminar to discuss various aspects 
of social science curriculum and education. Eklavya began with a presentation of their work on the social 
science programme. The presentation emphasized the need to take into account the conceptual devel- 
opment of children in designing curriculum and textual materials. The perspective and understanding 
developed by the Eklavya team was reasonably enriched by the concrete suggestions that emerged during 
discussions. Important suggestions were given with regard to the civics curriculum, for example, to teach 
economic history with a focus on modern Indian economic history and the process of economic change. 
The argument given was that concrete descriptions of the working of the economy and changes taking 
place in it would build a strong base for abstraction and theoretization that can be followed up in higher 
classes. The importance of incorporating local materials and themes culled from the environment of the 
children of Madhya Pradesh was also a major focus of discussions. 

Looking back at the process of the evolution of the programme, Eklavya’s constant attempt to draw 
upon the rich ideas, experiences and reflections of the academia needs to be underscored. In a very 
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material sense, the references and research materials provided by university resource persons contributed 
directly towards the shaping of the textual materials developed. On the other hand, the group’s growing 
familiarity with the local environment in the Hoshangabad—Bhopal—Dewas—Harda region, continuously 


provided contexts in which to evolve specific texts. The Eklavya team-members had begun making a home 
in this area. They knew of the local industries, the state of agriculture, the rock shelters of Adamgarh and 
Bhimbedka, the Asokan inscriptions, the monastery near Budni, the weekly haat and so on. They were 
getting to know college lecturers in the region and their concerns about the discipline of social science 
and its teaching. This entire milieu guided Eklavya in designing a social science programme that not only 
presented ‘information’ in a simple, lucid and concretized style but also directly communicated with the 
child by constantly situating new concepts in her own physical and social environment. 


Formal Arrangements with the Education Department, Government 
of Madhya Pradesh 


Enabling administrative provisions were required to launch the social science programme in the gov- 
ernment school system on a trial basis. The Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme had created 
a precedent whereby a select set of state-government schools had been granted special permission to 
implement an alternative curricular framework, including a separate pattern of examination. In 1973 the 
Madhya Pradesh Textbook Act had been passed giving the government the power to prescribe textbooks 
for primary and middle schools in the state, adding that books other than those prescribed by the state 
shall not be taught in any of the government, government-aided or government-recognized schools. 
This act was amended in 1978, with the introduction of a new clause—Clause 7A—which allowed the 
government to exempt any school from all or specified clauses of the Act for a specified period of time in 
order to facilitate the implementation of a project by an agency approved by the government. The HSTP 
was launched by the government of Madhya Pradesh in all the schools of Hoshangabad district under 
the provisions of this clause in 1978. Later the State Council of Educational Research and Training was 
set up in 1982 to provide academic leadership to the school system. In June 1988, the government used 
its powers under clause 7A to delegate powers to the Director, SCERT, to grant exemption to specified 
schools from the provision of the Textbook Act. While providing a vital opening for experimentation 
and innovation in the formal school system, this measure also placed an expectation on the SCERT to 
provide leadership to such efforts. 


SCERT, MPTBC and Eklavya 


Eklavya submitted a proposal in June 1986 to the SCERT for initiating an innovative social science teach- 
ing programme in nine middle schools (henceforth, referred to as the programme schools) spread over 
three districts of Madhya Pradesh, namely, Hoshangabad, Dewas and Bhopal. Among other things the 
programme envisaged the use of an alternative textbook in the place of the approved textbook published by 
the Madhya Pradesh Textbook Corporation (MPTBC). The SCERT, which was yet to receive the power 
to grant such exemptions, moved the government of Madhya Pradesh and having obtained the requisite 
permission, issued the following order to the concerned schools: 
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In accordance with the permission given by the school education department of the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh (vide over no. F 46/2/86/c3/20 dated 8-7-86 the text book Samajik Adhyayan Class VI approved by the 


SCERT shall be prescribed instead of the Samajik Adhyayan Class VI published by the MPTBC.... 


Thus the social science programme formally known as the Samajik Adhyayan Shiksha Karyakaram 
(SASHIKA) was initiated in the following nine schools of Madhya Pradesh, in July 1986. 


Table 2.1: List of Schools that Participated in the SASHIKA Programme in Madhya Pradesh 


Name of the Village, Town where 
the School is Located District Type of School 


Government Middle School, Arlavda Dewas Rural Co-ed 
Government Middle School, Mankund Dewas Rural Co-ed 
Government Middle School, Babe Ali Bhopal Urban Girls 
Government Middle School, Malakhedi Hoshangabad Urban fringe 
Government Middle School, Jasalpur Hoshangabad Rural Co-ed 
Government Middle School, Jamani Hoshangabad Rural Tribal 
Government Middle School (Lal School), Harda Harda (erstwhile Hoshangabad) Urban Co-ed 
Government Middle School, Ranhai Kalan Harda (erstwhile Hoshangabad) Urban Co-ed 
Government Middle School, Uda Harda (erstwhile Hoshangabad) Rural Co-ed 


Source: State Council of Educational Research and Training (SCERT) Notification, Madhya Pradesh, 1986. 


In the year 1986 Eklavya prepared the Class VI textbook,’ of which a thousand copies were printed and 
distributed free of cost to all students of the programme schools. This book was taught for a year and sys- 
tematic feedback gathered. On the basis of the feedback from schools and from university-based scholars, 
the book was revised at the end of that school year. After revision, MPTBC published the Eklavya books 
(1987a) and not the SCERT as earlier. In the second round, 3,000 copies were printed in order to provide 
for three consecutive years. These books were priced at the same rate as the social studies books prescribed 
for the entire state. Since these books were larger in size due to larger fonts, a more open lay out, larger 
number of pictures and maps and were printed in smaller quantities, the costs of subsidy were borne by the 
MPTBC. The development cost or the cost of preparing the ‘camera ready copy’ of the books was borne 
by Eklavya, out of the grant received from the Department of Science and Technology (DST) and subse- 
quently, from the Ministry of Human Resource Development (MHRD). A similar pattern of arrangement 
was followed when the social science programme was extended to Classes VII and VIII in the subsequent 
years, that is, 1987 and 1988. Having been used in schools for three years, the Class VI, VII and VHI books 
were revised by Eklavya in the early 1990s. 

Teacher training programmes and other necessary academic interactions with teachers were conducted 
after obtaining the required office orders of the SCERT addressed to the divisional educational authori- 
ties. Whenever Eklavya organized training workshops, the SCERT was approached, which then issued the 
necessary office orders to the Divisional or District Education Department officials who in turn relayed 
the orders to the lowers officials in the given blocks and concerned schools. The Education Department 
bore all TA-DA (Travelling Allowance-Daily Allowance) expenses for the teachers, while Eklavya bore the 
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expenses towards organizing resource persons for training, out of the DST/MHRD grant. Since the daily 
allowance to schoolteachers was very meager, Eklavya often subsidized their food and lodging expenses 
during residential training workshops. 

Under Eklavya’s social science programme students required a large number of wall maps, atlases and 
globes. Most of the schools did not have these and hence had to purchase them directly from the market. 
In 1987, the SCERT issued a circular to the programme schools permitting them to use 15 per cent of 
the Amalgamated Funds (‘AF’ collected from the students) on an annual basis, not exceeding the limit of 
Rs 300/— for the purchase of such materials. Textbooks prescribed for the programme schools under the 
Textbook Act were to be approved by the Standing Committee for Textbooks set up by the government. 
The Director, SCERT is the ex-offficio secretary of this committee. The SCERT would routinely move 
the Standing Committee to approve the experimental books each year. After the approval, the government 
of Madhya Pradesh would issue a gazette notification prescribing the books for the selected schools. 


Board Examination 


Eklavya’s social science programme reached its first milestone in 1988-89 when the students covered 
by the programme reached Class VUI, the year of the state Board Examination. A divisional level Board 
conducted the Class VIII Board Examination. Therefore, ways had to be found to find a place for the in- 
novative curriculum in this Board Examination. A high level meeting, organized under the Chairmanship 
of the Principal Secretary, Education, Government of Madhya Pradesh was convened to take a decision 
on the matter. A follow-up order, issued subsequently by the Commissioner of Public Instruction (CPI), 
sums up the decision: 


In the meeting held under the Chairmanship of the Principle Secretary, School Education, Government of 
Madhya Pradesh in the presence of the CPI, a decision was taken according to which arrangements have to be 
made to let the organizers of the scheme conduct the 8" Board Examination of 1989 for the students coming 
under scheme of Eklavya Institute, in Samajik Adhyayan subject in the divisional Board Exam. The marks 
obtained in the exam be accepted as marks of Samajik Adhyayan in the divisional Board Exam. Kindly inform 
the organizers of the scheme what the total marks of the subject are, at what cut off marks are student declared 
to have passed and at what cut off marks are they declared to have got distinction. 


Within these arrangements with the Boards, Eklavya prepared three sets of question papers in consultation 
with the social science teachers of the programme schools and handed them over to the Board in sealed 
envelopes. While one set was to be used for the main examination, the other would be used for the 
supplementary examination and the third be kept for an event of emergency. This practice ensured a certain 
level of secrecy, so vital for the Board Examination. Eklavya had to agree to the pattern of examination* 
prevalent at that time. This pattern changed over a period of time in 1998, after which only one paper 
for social studies was to be set. No oral or practical examination was to be conducted under this pattern. 
However, it was agreed upon that the examination would follow an open-book system. This meant that 
the examinees would be allowed to carry their textbooks into the examination hall, unlike the conventional 
system. The pattern of the question paper was to be based on the objectives of the innovative curriculum 
which would be considered equivalent to the conventional social studies paper, set by the Board. 
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In the new arrangement, the students’ answer scripts were to be handed over to Eklavya for evaluation. 
Eklavya would function as the ‘evaluation centre’ for the social studies examination paper designed by 
them. The evaluation would be conducted with the help of teachers trained by Eklavya in the social science 
programme. The results were to be handed over to the Board authorities in sealed envelopes for further 
processing. 

The role of each of the agencies involved in the programme can be summarized as follows: 


Table 2.2: Role and Function of Agencies Associated with the SASHIKA Programme of Eklavya 


Agency Role and Function 

Department of Education, Government of Issuing formal orders, gazette notifications 

Madhya Pradesh Financial allocations for training and other such expenses. 

State Council of Educational Research and Training _Issuing or relaying orders and circulars; getting the books 

(SCERT), Madhya Pradesh. approved by the Textbook Standing Committee; overall 
monitoring 


Madhya Pradesh Textbook Corporation (MPTBC) Printing of books and supplying them at the same rate as 
the social studies books of the state compensating for the 
difference between the sale price and printing cost. 


Eklavya Academic responsibility to develop and implement all the 
elements of the social science programme. 


Identifying problems and initiating action for solving them. 


Bearing the cost of development of the textbooks and 
organizing trainings and workshops. 


Divisional, District and Block officials Implementation of the programme and its various 
components at the field level and arranging for funds for 
various purposes like TA-DA for teachers, printing of 
question papers, and related matters. 


Source: Report of the Desk Review of Eklavya’s Social Science Textbooks, Eklavya, 2001. 


As can be seen from Table 2.2, the social science programme involved a close collaboration between 
Eklavya and various other institutions of the Government of Madhya Pradesh. The Ministry of Human 
Resource Development (MHRD). Government of India, was involved in the programme in so far as it 
provided for expenditure incurred by Eklavya on the programme, through a project grant. The MHRD has 
sustained its commitment to supporting innovations within the education system through such support. 
It needs specific mention that this three-way collaboration between the MHRD, the state government of 
Madhya Pradesh and Eklavya provided the major structural support required to sustain the social science 
programme. 


Innovation and the Mainstream: Some Unresolved Questions 


The foregoing discussion outlines the arrangements under which a non-government agency (Eklavya) was 
provided the structural space and support to develop and implement an innovative programme within the 
formal school system. While this has allowed Eklavya to create an effective alternative to mainstream social 
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science teaching in schools, the relationship between the two remained ambiguous and has seen vicissi- 
tudes, which are worth recalling. 

Over time, there have been significant shifts in the way the SCERT and the Government of Madhya 
Pradesh have viewed the institutional arrangements for the programme. Whereas in the initial years it 
was projected as a programme of SCERT in collaboration with Eklavya, in subsequent years, the Council 
distanced itself from the programme and considered its role as one of a mere conduit between Eklavya 
and the Government of Madhya Pradesh. This distancing which took place through an imperceptible 
process, led to a dilution of the role of the SCERT, both as coordinator and sponsor of the programme. 
Besides, neither the SCERT, nor any other government agency initiated any systematic and comprehen- 
sive experiments in curriculum design, textbook development and reworking the examination system. 
The only such exercise known was undertaken by the District Primary Education Programme (DPEP) 
during which SCERT experimented with a new set of textbooks in about a hundred primary schools 
in the latter half of the 1990s. This absence of initiative and involvement on the part of state agencies 
failed to generate a climate within which principles of educational innovations promoted by the state 
could evolve and consolidate. In the context of Eklavya, therefore, the relationship with the state may 
be termed as a relationship of passive engagement, existing under an undeveloped, dormant vision of 
educational change. 

In this context, a relevant question to ask would be whether the state viewed the innovation as provid- 
ing useful inputs for itself or as a ‘vaguely useful something’ to be tolerated, or as an unwanted intruder? 
That the views of the mainstream in Madhya Pradesh shifts along these ranges, is illustrated in the book 
revision exercise undertaken by the SCERT for developing new textbooks in social science for Classes VI 
and VII in the later part of the 1990s. Eklavya was invited to participate in two workshops to conceptual- 
ize the direction of the change proposed. Eklavya shared its experiences and perspective with the SCERT 
team, and also drew up a list of possible resource persons, including some experienced schoolteachers, who 
could facilitate in carrying the exercise forward. Subsequently, the SCERT invited some of these teachers 
to join its core team working on the development of the new textbooks. This approach led to a partial in- 
corporation of the approach of Eklavya in the new textbooks developed by SCERT (2000, 2001). However, 
there was reluctance to adopt the major curricular departures made by Eklavya or even to use the elements 
that were adopted in a consistent manner. After the perfunctory initial rounds of discussion, the SCERT 
stopped engaging with Eklavya during its task of textbook revision. 

Reluctance on the part of the State in ‘mainstreaming’ innovations is perhaps, partly due to the absence 
of any definite policy position on the role of non-government initiatives. It is worth mentioning here that 
having had a very long and rich experience of supporting NGO initiatives in Madhya Pradesh, the state 
agencies could have easily drawn upon them to formulate such a policy. There is also need to introspect 
and research on how such initiatives, once they mature, can influence the mainstream. The place of ex- 
periment, field testing, studying the experiences of other parallel efforts, building a pool of professional 
expertise and long-term assessment of specific problems faced by teachers and students in the state, are 
challenges that the government and non-government agencies must jointly address. Such a policy of 
working collaboratively through a research mode will not only help to rationalize the otherwise arbitrary 
functioning of state institutions charged with academic functions but will also help non-government 
initiatives to chalk out their future trajectories more meaningfully. 
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Undeveloped policies and vision apart, there is also the larger question of politicization of academic and 
educational issues. One such experience dates back to the year 1991-92, when the then state government 
took a decision to close down the social science programme of Eklavya, without a clear rationale for doing 
so. After the decision was committed on paper, a committee consisting of select high schoolteachers was 
appointed to ‘evaluate’ the social science programme of Eklavya. The report of the committee was never 
made public though the orders to close down the programme were ostensibly passed on the basis of its 
recommendations. Before the orders could be executed there was a change of government and the new 
government rescinded the closure order. Some years later in the year 2000, an MLA, used the Vidhan Sabha 
floor to object to the mention of cow-sacrifice in Vedic yagnas in one of Eklavya’s history texts. All kinds 
of pressures operated to blacklist the programme and in particular to censor the controversial information. 
However, the education minister took a commendable stand in defending the book and demonstrated 
remarkable resilience even in the face of severe political pressure. The ‘problematic’ relationship with the 
state culminated in the eventual closure of the social science programme in July 2002.° 

Such episodes reflect the assumed prerogative of state governments to implement or close down inno- 
vative programmes. They also raise questions about how a discourse should evolve between professional 
and political concerns on the goals of education. Should institutions engaged with developing curricula be 
guided by the concerns of the regime in power or should there be a way by which norms of professional 
academic discourse can be addressed? How can such norms be established to stand up to the political pres- 
sures of the day? What should be the role of state authorities and civil society initiatives in determining 
public education? Questions such as these need to be brought centrestage to legitimate academic and other 
professional fora in order to create structural mechanisms for sustained collaborations between main- 
stream systems and innovative initiatives. 


Writing and Revising the Books (1986-94) 


The section above outlines the experiences through which the Eklavya team evolved a set of curricular 
objectives for middle school social science teaching and created a context in government schools to experi- 
ment with these. The present section discusses how these objectives were translated into textual materials 
and the specific processes and principles that were identified to develop the content of each of the subject 
areas. From 1986 onwards, as Eklavya worked with the teachers and children of the nine programme 
schools, its team faced many challenging tasks. 


Preparing and Field Testing the Books 


Building concrete images of the subject matter without compromising on the authenticity of information 
was a major challenge before the Eklavya group. Unpublished dissertations gathering dust in university 
libraries often came to help in both conceptualizing chapters and in fleshing out details. Often, the kind of 
material required was simply not available and had to be generated through surveys as well as the study of 
primary sources such as line drawings, photographs and sketches, regarded as important means of building 
concrete images. Thus the illustrations had to be prepared or selected with as much precision, care and 
thought as the textual material. 
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Feedback from Teachers 


Before the developed textual materials were taken to real classrooms, they were discussed in great detail 
with the concerned social science teachers during training workshops. Following the text word-by-word, 
para-by-para with teachers helped to identify sections of texts that were either not clear or needed eluci- 
dation, had incorrect formulations and needed correction, and contained ideas that encountered social, 
political and psychological resistance from the participating teachers. Training workshops helped teach- 
ers to articulate social sensitivities about new ideas presented and their own conception of what ‘good’ 
social science teaching ought to be. The dialogue that ensued between the writing team and the teachers 
helped to arrive at ‘reasonable solutions’ to issues of social sensitivity and helped to accommodate the 
requirements expressed by the participating teachers. As a result of this interactive process teachers 
developed a sense of ownership for the books. 


Feedback from the Classroom 


Eklavya team members observed and occasionally even participated in the social science classes of at 
least four schools, almost daily. They sat in the classrooms with the children and followed the class 
proceedings in all its detail. Sentence formulations that were difficult for children to follow were noted. 
Efforts made by teachers to explain a concept were noted with a view to incorporate some of the more 
effective ways of explaining the text. At times, when teachers felt at a loss, participating Eklavya members 
stepped in with alternative formulations and methods. These too were noted down for future revisions. 
Classroom observations were particularly helpful in understanding the requirements of different 
segments of students: children who took time to grasp and those who tended to lose links with the 
text. For example, it was observed that many children required simple comprehension questions to 
help them build self-confidence and get involved in classroom discussions. Such questions were later 
included as activities within the texts. 

Severe shortcomings in the pictures presented and the style of formulating questions became evident as 
members observed the intricacies of classroom transactions. The positioning of illustrations, their refer- 
ences and the questions-based on them had to be fine-tuned keeping in mind the difficulty children had 
in grasping and using them. How children and teachers interpreted the texts and understood the questions 
and activities interspersed in the text, was systematically monitored with the aim to arrive at a finer under- 
standing of how best to formulate arguments and pose questions to render the texts easily comprehensible. 
After such close scrutiny of the use of the texts, exercises were added to the lessons with the aim to improve 
children’s composition and writing skills. Activities considered necessary for social science learning and 
doable in the given classroom conditions, were incorporated after many field trials. These activities specifi- 
cally related to the exercises requiring the use of maps, globes and the atlas. 


Feedback from Student Evaluation 


Observing classrooms to get first hand feedback on the texts, was supplemented with tests given to 
children on specific concepts. Children’s performance during examinations was also used as feedback 
for text revision. Such triangulation of different sources of feedback helped to identify the range of chil- 
dren’s thinking on a given theme and the problems they faced in writing about what they understood. 
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For example, the performance of children was particularly poor on themes that were left abstract in the 
text. An analysis of the examination results along with feedback from the classroom and teachers led 
to the rewriting of many such chapters. Observations of the curricula transaction process and intense 
interaction with teachers helped identify key areas that later served as principles for designing textual 
materials in each subject area. 


Evolution of Content in Civics 


Developing Key Concepts 


In the initial stages, an attempt was made to identify within each theme (for example, structures of govern- 
ment, market forms, forms of production, issues of development), a set of key concepts which required 
focus. Therefore, while the information necessary for developing a holistic understanding of a given theme 
has been provided, the texts deal with only a few select key concepts in depth. A balance was worked out 
between thematic clarity and pedagogical objectives through trial and error. For instance, while treating 
the theme of local self-government, the election process, the idea of representation and the functioning 
of institutions was elaborated upon. This has been done across two chapters, one on the village Panchayat 
and the other on municipalities. Similarly, the chapter on Judiciary, while giving general information on 
the judicial system, focuses on the processes followed by the lower courts and the distinction between civil 
and criminal cases. 


Building Concrete Images of Contemporary Institutions 


Case studies and narratives have been used extensively for building concrete images of civics content. A 
large number of case studies presented are based on actual research undertaken in the local region. This 
approach has provided a deep link of subject content with the immediate environment. For example, the 
chapter on #@ and Hs deals with two different market forms, both familiar to rural children. The institu- 
tional processes of a regulated market such as a Ht have been highlighted. Similarly, chapters on a bank, 
an artisanal production and a factory have tried to develop a holistic understanding of these as economic 
institutions. These were developed through local surveys done by the team. Political institutions such as 
the panchayats, the municipalities, the different organs of the government, their structure and the Consti- 
tution were also presented through case studies and narratives in separate chapters. 


Thinking Critically About Rules and Institutions 


The usual treatment of topics in civics education has been the listing of rules and procedures and a pre- 
sentation of an ideal world. To seek a departure from this mould and to introduce the element of critical 
thinking, the following strategies were adopted: 


e Discussing the ideal and the real: For a more honest and critical discussion on issues, the contrast 
between the ideal and the real has been emphasized in many of the chapters. For instance, the 
chapter on the Panchayat describes an ideal meeting and any departure from this is expected to be 
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reflected upon using the local experience as a reference point. In the same chapter, the possibility of 
the misuse of funds in the panchayat has been discussed prominently. A similar approach has been 
adopted for the text on municipalities. The chapter on Constitutional Rights discusses case studies 
of the violation of these rights and their possible redressal mechanisms. 

e Discussing the process of change and analyzing the impact of policies: The chapter on Farmers and 
Labourers discusses the differential impact of changes brought about in agriculture by the green 
revolution. Similarly, the chapter on bidi workers discusses labour laws with reference to the system 
of sub-contracting: What was the need for such legislation? What was conceived by it and what is 
seen in practice?—have been specific themes for investigation and discussion in the classroom. 


Agency of Citizens 


An important element of civics teaching is to develop an attitude of active and conscious public participa- 
tion with a critical understanding of institutions and policies. Case studies and narratives in the text have 
been used to build such a worldview. Some texts for instance, show active citizens or representatives strug- 
gling with local bodies for the provision of basic amenities. The chapter on bidi workers discusses the role 
of organized unions and progressive legislation. The new texts often demonstrate that, though it is dif- 
ficult to organize pressure groups, such processes have a positive impact on attaining ‘civic goals’. A mere 
presentation of ideals, norms and explanations of institutional structures and functions, does not develop 
a concerned and responsible citizen. To create an attitude of conscious and responsible participation, the 
existing realities of our society and its shortcomings must also be analyzed. The ideal should be arrived at 
through this route and not through sermonizing and propaganda. 


Content Areas in Civics 


The study of civics in the Class VI textbook begins with a chapter on the theme of interdependence be- 
tween people, villages, towns and regions. This is followed by a chapter on market institutions such as the 
le and the 4st. Political structures and processes are introduced with the chapters on the Panchayat and 
the Municipalities. The impact of the green revolution on different categories of the rural population is 
the subject of a separate chapter. The last chapter is developed on structural information, functions and 
processes with regard to administration from the block to the district level. 

The first part of the civics textbook of Class VI deals with different forms of organizing industrial pro- 
duction, production of artisans and small and large scale factory production. For each of these, a thematic 
focus is chosen to delve into details of the process of production and its relationship with and impact on 
individual lives and society. The themes chosen range from the bidi industry to leather manufacturing and 
the example of a brass-worker. The evolution of these forms of production is also traced separately through 
the history of the textile industry in India. Children are introduced to the judicial system through a story 
about a dispute over land. While concepts of country and state are elaborated through map exercises, the 
formation of the state government has been treated in a separate chapter. Another chapter deals with pre- 
monetary exchanges as a background to the discussion on money-based exchange. 

In Class VIII, children are exposed to ideas related to finance. These have been developed through two 
separate chapters on banking and taxation. Building on this background of concrete economic processes, 
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ideas of planning the economy, the five year plans, agricultural and industrial policies and specific policies 
for poverty alleviation have been discussed in different chapters. Other textual materials include features 
of the Indian Constitution, fundamental rights and duties, as well as the structure and functions of the 
central government. 


Considerations for the Choice of Themes and the Process of Revision 


Providing Narrative Supplements to Children’s Experiences 

Initially, the chapters on Panchayat and Nagarpalika (municipalities) had merely attempted to give children 
an opportunity to compare specific laws governing political systems with their everyday contextual reality. 
For example, in discussing the municipal corporation, children were asked questions such as, what is the 
population of your city? Does your city have a municipal corporation? What duties does your municipal 
corporation perform? Which are the duties it neglects? Children had to discuss these questions amongst 
themselves and the teacher was meant to take the discourse further. However, because the actual working 
of these institutions was woefully inadequate, it became difficult to help children develop a conceptual 
understanding of the structure of the local representative state institutions. Children would often conclude 
simplistically that the institutions remained largely dysfunctional. It was, therefore, felt necessary that 
children be provided a substantial narrative on the functioning of institutions within real contexts in the 
text itself: In the revised chapters, real life events and stories were used to develop concepts of institutional 
structure and functions. By doing so, it became possible to demonstrate the ideals as well as the shortcom- 
ings of these institutions within real life contexts. 


Relating to Children’s Understanding of State Structures 
A series of chapters were written on the themes of structures of the government in the Indian political 
system following the usual sequence, beginning with the state and proceeding to the central government. 
The initial chapters were written during the period 1986-90. Some of these were reviewed and a second 
version was written up in 1993-94. The second version involved some pruning and focusing of ideas. 
However, the overall framework continued to be the same. The current texts on local government, district 
administration and the judiciary system are pitched at a level where children can easily comprehend and 
engage with many of the related concepts. However, texts on the state and central government and the 
Indian Constitution were found to be difficult for children to assimilate. These chapters were revised and 
the revised texts lay far more emphasis on elaborating and explaining the process and ideas that help under- 
stand the functioning of government structures. Many processes have been explained using hypothetical 
examples and illustrations. However, the team feels that even after such pruning and contextualization, 
the texts do not seem to convey ideas and concepts to children effectively. Systematic research can help 
investigate where the problem actually lies—in the conceptual expectation defined by the curriculum; in 
the presentation of the ideas and concepts; in the limited exposure of the children of these schools and/or 
in the huge gap that exists between the real and the ideal in the functioning of the political system. 
Eklavya felt that it was necessary to undertake systematic research to address such unresolved questions. 
The Eklavya group undertook a study which explored children’s understanding (in Classes VI to X) of 
concepts dealing with the structures of governance. The study has provided deep insights into children’s 
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understanding of state institutions and political processes which stand in stark contrast to what is presented 
routinely through school textbooks (George, 2004; 2007). 


Exploring the Relevance of Economic Issues for Middle Schools 

The concept of interdependence: The opening chapter in the civics middle school series focuses on the 
concept of interdependence. Interdependence is one of the most fundamental concepts in civics educa- 
tion and was difficult as well challenging. The difficulty faced in terms of presenting it to children in a 
meaningful way exemplifies the two extremes that are often encountered in social science learning—the 
extreme of banalities and that of high levels of abstraction. The initial text talked about the flow of goods 
and services between towns and villages. A flow diagram indicated the movement of goods and services 
between a small village, a big village and a town. Children were expected to understand this diagram and 
present the information in a tabular form. They were also expected to make a similar flow diagram repre- 
senting their own and neighbouring villages and towns. To begin with, children had considerable difficulty 
in understanding the concept of ‘services’. This difficulty was further confounded by the use of the term 
aa to explain the concept of ‘services’ #at in Hindi means a non-monetized voluntary service. This con- 
cept has deep cultural roots in many parts of India. In this regard, the work of a patwari or a shopkeeper 
may be difficult to conceptualize as ‘service’. 

Once the table was constructed which demonstrated the kind of goods that moved from a specific area 
to another specific area, the lesson often went into various forms of tautologies repeating the information 
in different ways and making no analytical headway. The textual materials provided no scope for analysis, 
apart from providing very specific information on the movement of goods. On close scrutiny, it was real- 
ized that implicit in the given diagram was the distinction between three kinds of settlements—a town, a 
rural nodal centre and a village. This, however, was never drawn out clearly in the text. The concluding 
section of this chapter went deeper into a discussion on how greater interdependence is linked to greater 
specialization. It was not very difficult for children to infer that in the modern context, an electricity failure 
could easily lead to the collapse of all industrial work. However, they had several problems with our expec- 
tation that they would be able to abstract from such commonplace occurrence and arrive at generalizations 
with regard to the concepts of specialization and interdependence. 

The 1987 edition of the Class VI textbook retained this chapter with a new title, Samaj aur Hum, 
simultaneously introducing several important changes. The term #41 was dropped in favour of afm which 
means facility. This specific change marked the abandonment of the attempt to teach the concept of the 
three sectors—primary, secondary and tertiary. The section on relation between specialization and inter- 
dependence was also deleted. While such editing may have helped to rid the chapter of jagged ends, it 
also removed much of its substance in the process. The chapter seemed to be hanging in the air, a vestige 
of some past effort. An attempt was made to address this problem when the book came up for revision 
again in 1991-92. The 1993 edition sought to integrate this chapter with the following two chapters on 
the market system. The focus in the current textbook is on the interdependence of towns, villages and of 
different regions with specific reference to the movement of goods. It is titled Ek Doosre par Nirbhar and 
brings sharper focus to the theme and its nuances. 

Concepts related to circulation of money and forms of non-monetary exchange formed part of two 
separate chapters in the Class VII textbook. Most children found the exchange of goods without money 
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and various kinds of currency very interesting, leading to joyful and involved discussions. However, the 
concept of creditability in currency discussed in Class VI textbook proved difficult. What is the basis of 
money? This question raised an abstract concept like the value of money. It was not easy to imagine a 
concept like ‘value’ because the experience base of many children is limited at this stage of development. 
The role of the government in maintaining the value of money complicates the matter further. Teachers 
too found it difficult to grasp this concept. Given these considerations, the chapter was deleted from the 
Class VIII textbook. Many interesting questions and issues emerged as a result of these experiences. For 
example, what place ought a topic or theme, that provides children immense joy and stimulation, have ina 
curriculum? How should children’s learning, taking place through such engagement, be evaluated? What 
purposes does the curriculum have, other than providing a rigorously correct understanding of concepts? 

It seemed that in trying to develop some of the basic concepts in economics, the texts were ending up 
either with very simple banalities or were trying to push children towards overwhelmingly higher levels 
of abstraction. Similar experiences had taken place with the ‘conceptual’ history chapters during the field 
trial of the year 1985-86. The Eklavya group decided to abandon such attempts and instead concentrate on 
the functioning of a few important economic institutions and economic processes, such as the market and 
changes in agricultural technology. 

Dialogue with various scholars of economics led to the understanding that aspects of trade, marketing 
and finance are as crucial to the understanding of basic economic structures as are the primary production 
processes. These, in their view, ought to be integrated in the initial texts on civics education. This sugges- 
tion led to the development of textual materials related to the a and the 4 in Class VI and banking and 
taxation in Class VIII. It needs to be reiterated in no uncertain terms that any formal discipline, which is to 
be taught at the school level, should not be considered as a means for pushing down an introductory course 
but should be thought afresh in terms of the pedagogical challenges it poses. This principle becomes even 
more important for economics because the usual introductory courses in economics are conducted in a 
rarified manner. While the geometry of the models may be neat, they are essentially abstract models (such 
as the three sectors of the economy) with a large number of simplifications and assumptions. What these 
imply is often unclear to the beginner students, whatever the level of study. It is therefore more important 
to provide learners with a feel for the subject rather than plunge headlong onto its theoretical plane. 


Balancing Familiar Experiences and a Macro-economic Framework 
An attempt had been made to discuss macro-economic issues and institutions with a strong mooring in 
the familiar experiences of children. Thus the first edition of Class VII civics had a chapter on the BHEL 
plant in Bhopal as one example of a large scale factory production as well as of a public sector intervention. 
Another chapter in Class VII focused on food security and ration shops to bring out the importance and 
dynamics of a welfare state policy. These texts were to demonstrate concretely the working dynamics of some 
crucial government policies—that of promoting heavy industries and that of the public distribution system. 
The chapter on the five-year plans was rather sketchy and developed the arguments only cursorily. 
During the course of writing, revising and rewriting the social science texts, it became evident that teach- 
ers have their own framework of the important themes in social science. For example, teachers regarded 
the post-Independence policies as something important that students ought to know in a broader sense. In 
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their view, students should have an ‘idea’ of the efforts of the Indian state and their direction. Teachers felt 
that something was really amiss if this was not discussed. They argued that because most children would 
most certainly leave school by Class VILL the school has to play an important role in forming a worldview. 
In this, the overall welfare notion of the state should be emphasized. As a result of this suggestion the 
Eklavya group decided to replace the BHEL and ration shop texts with texts on the industrial, the agricul- 
tural and the poverty alleviation policies of the government at a macro level. Subsequent school follow-up 
during classroom observations however, threw up mixed results with regard to children’s response to these 
texts. While on the one hand, a more careful balance must be achieved by the textbooks in giving space to 
the familiar experiences of children, on the other, it is important to recognize that school texts cannot be 
the ultimate source books for all topics. In other words, textbooks must not attempt to cover everything 
that seems important from an adult viewpoint. A move towards the notion of a more flexible curriculum, 
structured project work and the use of library resource materials could be encouraged to give children 
access to themes that may not be part of the school textbook. 


Exploring the Space for Sociological Aspects 

Eklavya’s efforts at expanding the meaning and scope of civics education led to the development of a 
framework for dealing with economy-related issues for the middle schools. Concepts from disciplines other 
than economics however, could not find a place in the endeavour because the treatment of the entirely 
new set of concepts of economics took up a large chunk of textual space. A few of the more important 
sociological concepts such as caste and tribe were integrated into the history texts. The Class VII history 
texts on the colonial period in particular end with a post-script on issues of gender, caste and tribe. 

The text on Alag Alag Samaj mein Nyaya ke Tareekey of the first edition of Class VIII civics textbook was a 
serious attempt at introducing a sociological discourse in the social science curriculum. This text intended 
to enable reflection on the given judicial structure in two ways. First, by conveying that these structures are 
neither the same everywhere nor have they been the same throughout history. Second, that behind these 
structures is people’s notions of justice. The case studies and events used in this chapter ensured that it 
was received well. However, it threw up a significant problem. A strong sense of romanticization about 
caste-based Panchayats ensued amongst teachers. While handling the lesson, teachers tended to ignore 
the iniquitous basis of caste-norms. The modern form of judiciary would be taken less seriously in their 
discussions with children, the caste Panchayats were taken to be more fair and speedy in dispensing justice. 
Responses varied from teacher to teacher as well, but the dominant effect was one of undermining the 
modern system of justice in favour of caste-based Panchayats. 

Issues such as caste-based differences, distortion of the judicial and investigation process opened up 
several sensitive matters within the classroom. The transaction of such texts would tend to go in dif- 
ferent directions in the hands of different teachers. It was felt necessary that the texts are rewritten in a 
manner that allows such issues to be handled more objectively and maturely. While an alternative draft 
was prepared, it could not be put to field trial because of the overall reorganization of the chapters of 
classes VI and VII. On hindsight, this was one area where an opportunity had been created to depart 
from the routine discourse on structures of government in civics education. Finding ways to handle 
such issues in a formal curriculum continues to remain a challenge for future curriculum developers 
and practitioners. 
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Evolution of Content in History 


As noted earlier, Eklavya sought to give history teaching a purpose other than merely keeping children 
informed of what happened in the past. It sought to develop in children a sense of history—of change and 
continuity, of interconnectedness of diverse phenomena, historical causation, an understanding of the role 
of individual in history and an understanding of how history is reconstructed with the help of sources. The 
section that follows, elaborates on these curricular objectives and illustrates how these were translated into 
text materials for meaningful ‘practice’ in middle school classrooms. 


Building Concrete Perceptions of Life in the Past 


Building concrete images of the subject matter of history, without compromising on the authenticity of 
events and facts, was a major challenge before the Eklavya group. This exercise needed to be done in close 
collaboration with professional researchers. Concretizing abstract ideas and concepts required attention to 
minute details. The group was particularly inspired by Ashin Das Gupta’s Indian Merchants and the Decline 
of Surat, 1700-1750 (1994, first published in 1979). The book presented a unique model of reconstructing 
the past in a detailed, lively and focused manner. The question we asked ourselves was: could all peri- 
ods and issues be concretized to such an extent? The possibility of achieving this provided the team the 
impetus to ferret out researches, published and unpublished, nay, even pester researchers for sources of 
information that would serve the purpose of helping children develop concrete images of life in the past. 
For example, historians working on Vedic sources have often been quizzed on aspects of Vedic society, 
seldom explicated in published works. If the Aryans were pastoral nomads what was the nature of their 
nomadism? Did they migrate constantly in search of pasture, did they practice transhumance, or did they 
just move in case of desiccation? The Eklavya team was keenly engaged with such details and more. 
Several untapped secondary sources formed base material for developing the history texts. For instance, 
an unpublished dissertation (Rana, 1984)on the Jat revolt against the Mughals in the Bharatpur area of 
Rajasthan provided the material for the chapter on Mughal rural life. The history of a medieval south Indian 
village was reconstructed using many unpublished inscriptions located in the villages of Kaveri delta. 


The Use of Stories and Sources 


Information gathered in this manner was used to create stories, with characters and events that enabled the 
past to be reconstructed in the abstract and the concrete. For example, stories were created on the hunter- 
gatherers, the beginning of agriculture, the Vedic societies and the Mahajanapadas for Class VI. In Class VI, 
the Samanta polity was depicted through a story. In Class VUI, the life of Mughal Mansabdar and peasants 
was reconstructed through the use of stories. Stories were also used to recreate the experiences of the for- 
ests dwellers in colonial times. The novel Paraja (Mohanty, 1987) was used as a peg, along with information 
gathered from many secondary works of scholarship for this purpose. The building of concrete contexts 
was also attempted by weaving the text entirely around excerpts of original sources of evidence, as in the 
text on Harappa, Asoka and Samudragupta. A large number of chapters have in fact been developed using 
multiple sources of evidence and without necessarily ‘fictionalizing’ the reconstructed past. 
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The use of stories in history teaching even though widely welcomed also brought into focus the con- 
cern that it may blur the distinction between fact and fiction. In response to this anxiety, care was taken 
to add general introductory sections and concluding paragraphs, before and after the constructed stories 
were presented. Considerable effort also went into conveying with clarity, through the text the imaginary 
and hypothetical nature of stories. Care was taken to explain that stories were used to depict reconstructed 
reality that spanned several years and was rooted in many complex contexts. The worry however persisted 
and in subsequent editions, stories were presented as distinct texts. The Eklavya team’s own experience 
was that children often used the story as a peg and they were able to talk in general terms about the period 
under study. However, there were exceptions when some children, overwhelmed by the story tended to 
treat it as a ‘real’ event in history. This has been the case, particularly with the story relating to the origin of 
cultivation where the Neolithic transition is often attributed by children, to the travails of a small band of 
hunters. Such chapters needed to be revised. 


Illustrations 


Line drawings, photographs and sketches were also used to build concrete images to aid children’s engage- 
ment with the historical past. At one level, they proved to be more effective than written texts in evoking 
the distant past. For this reason, the task of selecting appropriate illustrations, as much as creating them, 
had to be undertaken with utmost care. Well-established stereotypes about how our ancestors looked and 
dressed had to be consciously countered while creating illustrations. It was a struggle to wean away art- 
ists from portraying hunter-gatherers as ‘nasty looking, hairy, brutish and short’. While it was possible to 
find contemporary depictions for most periods, the Vedic period has no pictorial records and the artists 
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were forced to draw upon the ‘Chandamama 
to have some exceptionally sensitive artists who used varied styles such as the relief sculptures of Sanchi, 
the murals of Ajanta and the Mughal miniatures to evoke images of a given historical period. It must be 
mentioned here that textbook writers and illustrators seldom realize the immense educational potential of 


the vast corpus of visual art surviving from the past in representing history for school children. 


Developing an Understanding of Change and Continuity 


Eklavya texts place great emphasis on highlighting continuity and change in history. While this notion is 
implicit in most history textbooks, Eklavya sought to focus on it through the use of the comparative method. 
Focusing on continuity and change, places certain essential requirements on written texts. First, children 
needed to be given concrete images of different historical periods before they could be asked to draw 
comparisons between them. Second, chapters on two given periods had to be written in a style that made 
an exercise in comparison feasible. Further, the lessons needed to have sufficient exercises and activities for 
children to compare, contrast and identify points of similarities and differences. For example, in one chapter, 
the life of ordinary people in Mughal times is brought alive with the help of a story, based on an unpublished 
thesis. In a subsequent chapter on colonial history, the life of peasants in colonial times is discussed in depth. 
Given both these texts, children could be engaged with tasks of making comparisons between the colonial 
and the Mughal period as also with the contemporary contexts in which children live. 
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Developing a Sense of Causation through Selected Issues 


Detailed and concrete descriptions of social situations formed a backdrop on the basis of which children were 
encouraged to explore relationships of a cause and effect nature. This cautioned against the danger of either 
over-simplifying complexities or getting confined to linearity in thinking. During the informal-trialing phase 
it became evident that structural causation proved to be well beyond the understanding of the middle school 
children Eklavya was working with. Therefore, wherever possible and necessary, the texts engaged with 
deeper and complex causative linkages. In other instances, the texts have avoided discussing causative linkages 
and have restricted themselves to providing suggestions to explore further through class discussions. 

For example, in the Class VI text on the Cities of the Mahajanpadas, the growth of occupational special- 
ization and its association with the growth of agriculture is merely indicated. However, in Class VII, the 
circumstances that may have brought about changes in the policy of victorious kings towards defeated 
kings, in medieval times, have been developed and elaborated with considerable detail. A comparison with 
ancient times is attempted and, the difference in the extent of agriculture and the growth of state-societies 
is noted and linked to the emergence of the policy of making feudatories. A great deal of experimentation 
facilitated by field trials and regular follow-up meetings with teachers, provided insights into this aspect of 
curriculum development. Hence, the curriculum maintains a delicate and dynamic dialectic between the 
development of causative thinking and the cognitive capacities and readiness levels of children. 


Using Sources and Interpreting the Past 


This component of the curriculum is of great importance in demonstrating to children that history is not 
concocted but is based on various sources of evidence. Also, to familiarize children with the problems 
and challenges associated with writing history on the basis of data collected from various sources. Many 
chapters have used data from primary sources, such as the Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Buddhist texts, rock 
and pillar inscriptions, texts like the Harshacharitra and the medieval chronicles. They have also been used 
directly as reading material for students to understand, analyze and extract relevant data. For example, the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta is used to prepare a list of the kingdoms of his times. 

In one chapter, specific problems associated with culling out information from conflicting sources have 
also been dealt with. The chapter gives two conflicting historical accounts of Mohammad Tughlak’s de- 
cision to shift his capital from Delhi to Tughlakabad. This example poses the problem of interpreting 
sources of evidence in order to arrive at the ‘truth’ in the light of different and conflicting sources. The 
interpretative treatment of sources however has not been used extensively in the new texts, mainly because 
it was felt that given the conditions of most schools, it may not be a doable activity. Such an exercise it was 
thought may require a higher level of teacher competence and motivation as also a higher level of demo- 
cratic learning environment and discourse in the classroom, than could be aimed at in the early stages of 
the programme. 

Subjectivity in history writing among modern historians was also considered to be an important theme. 
It is indeed important for any student of history to analyze different interpretations and then form his/ 
her own analytical understanding about a historical event or period. Thus it was decided to give middle 
school children an experience of such problem solving tasks that would lead them to generate their own 
construction of past reality. In the chapter describing the conquests of the Turks, the interpretation of three 
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modern historians outlining the reasons for the Turkish conquests has been discussed. Students are taught 
to examine and analyze these varying interpretations with the aim to arrive at logically sound arguments 
about the past. 

The process of interpreting and forming an understanding was sought to be strengthened in other ways 
as well. For example, children were expected to interpret and develop their understanding of issues such 
as the practice of sati or the religious reformist movements in colonial times. Through the text, children 
are encouraged to imagine and assess whose side they would be on if they had lived in those times—the 
reformists or the traditionalists? It was observed that children, enjoy analyzing and comparing opinions 
and interpretations of various people, but forming balanced opinions requires an intellectual rigour which 
children ordinarily find difficult to muster. Hence, it was considered inappropriate to devote all the chapters 
to the development of higher interpretative skills at the middle school level. 


Building Awareness of the Impact of the Past on Our Life 


The previous section has already discussed why the Eklavya team decided to adopt a broadly chronologi- 
cal approach instead of a purely thematic one for the teaching of history in middle schools. This however 
did not hamper the efforts to make history relevant for children today. Even though the texts do not begin 
from the present, the selection and treatment of content is such that it throws light on and relates to the 
child’s immediate environment. It has been our experience that when the historical development of any 
aspect of society is traced in a concrete and lively manner and a comparative study is attempted with the 
present, children remain intellectually stimulated. 

Teachers ensured that themes crucial to the understanding of contemporary life must have a legitimate 
place in the curriculum. For example, persistent persuasion from teachers led to retaining the chapter on 
the history of caste. Unable to develop something meaningful and satisfactory for children and historians 
alike, Eklavya was considering doing away with it. However, the teachers were emphatic that a separate 
chapter on the history of caste is essential for social science teaching. 


Understanding the Role of Individuals in the Context of their Times 


The history texts contain four important chapters on historical personalities, namely, Asoka, Samudragupta, 
Akbar and Aurangzeb. The histories of all four were evoked in the context of the societies they reigned in. 
Ordinarily history texts project the role of an individual as a consequence of good or bad traits of his or 
her character and capabilities. The new texts contrarily, tried to focus on the impact and pressure of social 
processes and situations of those times. The ‘greatness’ of Samudragupta, the ‘magnanimity’ of Akbar, the 
‘intolerance’ of Aurangzeb and the ‘compassion of Asoka’ were evoked in the socio-political context of 
their times. 


The Content 


The selected content of the history texts was based on the existing history syllabi for middle schools. While 
Eklavya accepted the given history syllabus which began with the prehistoric period and culminated with 
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the attainment of independence, there was a significant shift in the treatment of each of the themes pre- 
sented in the texts. 


Class VI: From Hunting-gathering to Empires 

Two broad theme areas were covered in the Class VI history text: the prehistoric period, from hunting- 
gathering to settled agricultural life, early urbanism, and the evolution of the Indo-Gangetic societies, from 
tribalism of the Vedic period to the early historic empires under the Mauryas and the Kushanas. 


The Prehistoric Period 

The opening chapter discusses the life of hunter-gatherers and emphasizes not only the material culture 
but the band organization of their society as well. This provided a rich and varied background to the later 
discussions on the evolution of society. The book proceeds to explore the context in which people took to 
agriculture and settled village life. Changes in material life following the adoption of agriculture have been 
elaborated. In fact, two full chapters are devoted to what is considered by historians the most significant 
revolution in human history, namely, the Neolithic revolution. The growth of village settlements in the 
Indian subcontinent is depicted through maps and the emergence of the Harappan urban centres is placed 
in the context of this. 


Tribe to Empire 

The Rig Vedic pastoral soceity was introduced in the text with the aim to elaborate the functioning of 
tribal formations. The transition from a fairly egalitarian society to chiefdoms, as the pastoral tribes settled 
down in the fertile Gangetic Valley, was the next major theme. The emergence of state-societies in the early 
historic period was focused on thereafter and the period of the mahanagaras and mahajanapadas was dealt 
with considerable detail. The ferment in social relationships, economic ties and worldviews following the 
growth of urban and state-societies was reconstructed. All these complex social processes were given due 
importance and the entire theme was discussed in three chapters. The culmination of these processes in 
the form of the Mauryan Empire and the emergence of Asoka’s integrative ideology has also been exam- 
ined. The growing contact with the world of the Romans, Greeks and Saka-Kushanas and their impact on 
India has been touched upon very briefly. The elaborate treatment of the above themes made it imperative 
to stop with the Kushana period in Class VI. Traditionally, Class VI, the ‘Ancient India’ course covers his- 
tory up to the period of Harsha 1.e., 650 AD. 


Class VII: The First Millennium and After 
The Eklavya textbooks treat the first millennium as one integrated unit of study. It was during this long 
period that the spread of agriculture and state societies across the subcontinent provided the backdrop for 
major cultural and religious changes and the evolution of complex political institutions. A combination of a 
thematic approach and chronological study was followed in recounting the history of the first millennium. 
The opening exercise recapitulates the main social developments discussed in the Class VI texts and 
recalls the fact that state formation had occurred only in the Gangetic Valley and the Malwa region. 
Samudragupta’s conquests have been examined to reveal the proliferation of state societies in different 
parts of India. His policy of annexing some states and establishing overlordship over some others has 
also been examined. This examination prompts learners to appreciate the backdrop against which all the 
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political developments were taking place, namely, the expansion of agriculture and the development of 
villages and towns in the subcontinent. The processes through which new ruling lineages emerged and the 
problem of their legitimization was taken up in a later chapter in the textbook. Four chapters have been 
devoted to a source-based study of the life of common people in early medieval villages (of north and south 
India), towns and the forest dwellings. The impact of these many-layered situations prevalent in India was 
probed in the context of the evolution of the caste system and the religious practices of people. The coming 
of Islam, the prevalent ferment of religious and spiritual ideas, the establishment of Turkish rule and the 
attempts of the Sultanate to penetrate the dominant structure of villages provide the rich content and form 
of the subject of historical inquiry in Class VII. 

The problem of historiography that recounts the varying contemporary accounts of Mohammed bin 
Tughlak, forms the subject of a separate chapter. The concluding chapter discusses the evolution of Indian 
art and architecture from the early historic period to the Sultanate period. In view of the fact that these 
themes required enquiry of process in great depth, it was not possible to include the entire history of the 
Mughal period as is conventionally done for the teaching of history in Class VIL 


Class VIII: The Mughals, the British and the Freedom Movement 

The Eklavya textbooks for Class VIII begin with the establishment of the Mughal rule. The operating 
principles and dynamics of a centralized imperial power have been studied with the example of the Mughal 
emperor, Akbar, and later Aurangzeb. The operating dynamics of a large bureaucracy and a revenue collec- 
tion mechanism have been elaborated using case studies of a Mughal noble and a village involved in the Jat 
revolt against the Mughals. The growth of trade, including overseas trade, is located in the description of 
Surat, followed by a discussion on the coming of the European companies. 

The texts etch out in brief the establishment of British Rule in India. The following chapters revolve 
around five focal themes tracing the changes from the pre-colonial to the colonial times and ending with 
an examination of these issues in contemporary times. Education, gender and caste; peasants and zamindars; 
forest-dwellers; industry and labour; middle-class and constitutional democracy are some of the focal issues 
discussed. The Indian national struggle for independence has been presented in the end. 


Strategies for Representing Time 


The attempt to teach the concept of continuity and change necessitated the development of suitable strate- 
gies to deal with children’s concept of time. Referring to chronology in terms of BC and AD was perceived 
to be a definite problem. Children had hardly any conception of negative numbers and the mentioning of 
dates in BC caused more confusion. This was observed as early as the phase of informal interaction with 
children in the early 1980s. It was therefore decided to dispense with ‘dates’ in Class VI and instead use 
‘years before our time’ for referring to specific historical periods. Other references to time, in the history 
texts, are based on the names of kings or societies like ‘the time of the janapadas’. Through structured 
activities children are asked to arrange various developments in chronological order or group all the listed 
developments of a period together and separate them from those of another period. In a few places the time 
scroll technique has also been used to show major social developments. The standard chronological dates 
are brought into use only from the Gupta period onwards. However, at no point has an attempt been made 
to get children to memorize dates as mere pieces of information for pure recall. 
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Considerations for Revision of the Text 


The texts once developed, were sent for critical reviews to historians and subsequent revisions reflect the 
suggestions made by them and those that emerged from the field. 


Failure of Terse Texts to Stimulate Children’s Interest and Understanding 

Initially, a number of chapters were written in a terse manner without detailed descriptions or the use of 
stories. However, on the basis of field trials with children the ineffectiveness of such terse texts became 
evident. Such texts failed to stimulate an active thought process in the class thus depriving children of the 
opportunity to engage with a topic spontaneously and in an investigative manner. In subsequent editions 
these chapters were recast in a story form. Thus the chapters on the Vedic period, the majanapadas, the 
forests and tribes in the history of the modern period were rewritten. 


Handling the Complex Mosaic of Reality 

Several historians pointed out that in the attempt to focus on continuity and change from the time of 
the hunter-gatherers to the formation of the empire, the texts seemed to project a linear view of Indian 
history. It was also getting centred on the developments in the Indo-Gangetic Plains alone. There was 
need to include a historical view of development across diverse regions and to rectify the myth of a linear 
development. 

This requirement added new and complicated dimensions to the task of history writing. Bringing in 
the real and complex mosaic of Indian history in its entirety could also mean the imposition of an unfair 
demand on children to handle complexities. The task is easier done for adults for whom specific references 
and allusions to a larger picture can be made. It was not sufficient to merely allude to a non-linear nature 
of historical development without helping children to engage with ideas and historical events. Cursory 
treatment of such issues would only interfere with the understanding of presented concepts. It was finally 
decided that the focus on the evolution of material culture and institutions leading to state formation and 
urbanization in the Indo-Gangetic Plain should remain and other ways to indicate the larger picture need 
to be found. 

Opportunities for children to get a ‘feel’ of the larger picture, outside of the Indo-Gangetic Plains were 
thus consciously created. Maps were considered to be valuable tools in this regard. Through the maps 
of the Harappan period, the Aryan or the Asokan period societies, different people and their ways of life 
have been shown to exist simultaneously in different regions. The aim was to bring home the point that 
while Brahmanism and state formation were developing in one region, other societies (diverse in nature) 
existed contemporaneously. This background has been later drawn upon in Class VU, to talk about diverse 
people inhabiting the subcontinent and how state formation evolved and how the caste system and the 
Brahmanical socio-religious order spread to new regions. 


Countering Bias 

Additional information wherever necessary was used to counter bias that could easily creep in the reading of 
the developed texts. For example, it was pointed out that by showing the opulent lifestyle of a Muslim Mughal 
Amir, the text might inadvertently reinforce a stereotype. Text on the opulent ways of Mughal nobles in 
general, including the Rajputs were thus added in this discussion, with the aim to caution against crystallizing 
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stereotypes. In another instance, it was pointed out that in the chapter on hunter-gatherers the plot shows an 
implausible situation of a band deserting an injured girl and her mother, without any effort of the elders to 
maintain the cohesiveness of the group. This would convey an incomplete and stereotyped picture of early 
people as brutes. Such corrections were incorporated in subsequent editions of the texts. 


Adding Information to Text for Conceptual Clarity 
Teachers and students had a large number of queries pertaining to the subject-matter. If the query pointed 
to a serious gap in information in the text and affected the analytical potential of the text, the identified 
information was incorporated in the revised chapter. Sometimes children’s failure to answer a specific 
question also indicated gaps in information in the texts. For example, the chapters on the Mughal revenue 
administration discussed the system of revenue assignments to nobles without explaining how the emperor 
met his own personal expenses. As a result, distinction between the personal income of the emperor and 
the income from jagirs remained blurred in the minds of most children. This came to light when children 
had difficulty in answering the following questions: Whose interest was the zamindar serving in the village? 
Many children thought it was the emperor who was being helped by the zamindar. They did not mention 
the jagirdar in this context. Teachers too pointed to this confusion. It therefore became necessary to add 
information on the Khalisa lands, the revenue from which went to the emperor for his personal expenses. 
Some issues which were considered important but were not making an impact on the children were 
highlighted separately. For example, it was observed that in the chapter on hunter-gatherers, the signifi- 
cance of the act of the hunters ‘thanking’ the animals they had killed was not engaging the children in the 
classroom. An exclusive paragraph was therefore added at the end of the story to discuss the significance 
of the act. 


Deleting Information to Focus on Concepts 

There was always the need to move away from terse texts to detailed descriptions and story line for the sake 
of increasing comprehensibility of the texts. There was also the need not to drag the subject unduly and to 
keep the principal focus of the chapter in tact. When classroom observations communicated clearly that the 
discourse was getting too long-drawn, the texts were edited liberally. The dulling of children’s responses, 
the still heaviness in the air and the burden of ‘non-comprehension’ would emerge as clear signs that the 
text was not being well received. For instance, in its first version, the chapter on Aurangzeb had become too 
long. It was therefore trimmed to exclude elaboration of issues such as the succession struggle, the Satnami 
rebellion, the flight of peasants, the farman on the promotion of agriculture, the background details on 
Shivaji and his successors. Despite being very important in themselves, these details were excluded to keep 
the text conducive to the attention span that the children seemed to have, in order to sustain their interest 
in the subject. In the chapter on the Mughal nobles, there were two examples describing the process of a 
noble’s transfer, the allotment of jagir and the appointment of his revenue agent (amil). This was found to 
be unnecessary and was deleted later. 


Removing Chapters to Keep the Curriculum Focused 

The time available to transact the entire curriculum was an important factor in developing the content of 
the textbooks. Thus, even after being written and tried out in the first edition of the books, chapters such 
as the one on Babur was removed from later editions. Only brief and necessary references to these themes 
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were made in other chapters for the sake of completeness. It is important to point out that the chapters that 
were necessary for the purpose of showing continuity and change were given overriding priority in final- 
izing the selection of subject content. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the organization of curriculum from the school to the college level 
should ensure that the various elements of history teaching that are within the cognitive capacities of the 
students at each stage, are introduced. In this way, the learner is able to engage with appropriate concepts 
and skills for developing a historical perspective at the appropriate developmental age. Mere coverage of a 
given subject content, grade after grade should not be the organizing principle of curriculum design. For 
example, the experience of Eklavya demonstrates that the skill of handling subjectivity of interpretations 
should be provided to students progressively at the higher secondary and post higher secondary stages of 
education. Similarly, causal relationships should be progressively dealt with in greater depth at these stages. 
Eklavya’s work does not decry the role of information but points out in no uncertain terms that children 
need to be engaged in a vast array of cognitive processes that use information for a broader and more 
meaningful purpose. 


Evolution of Content in Geography 


Eklavya set out for itself the task of developing a curriculum that would give children a feeling of interre- 
lationships in the environment, especially the relationship between human societies and land, and convey 
the sense of wonder that geographical diversity evokes. The section that follows narrates the process by 
which the curricular objectives were translated into the content of Eklavya textbooks. 


Embedding the Concepts of Physical Geography in Human Contexts 


Forging New Pathways 

Eklavya’s approach to the teaching of physical geography developed in the course of interactions with chil- 
dren and teachers. Although a major concern was to break the physical—-regional dichotomy in the design 
of the geography curriculum, it was not clear whether a systematic and separate treatment of the crucial 
themes of physical geography could be entirely avoided. The solar system, the movements of the earth, 
the formation of seasons and temperature belts on the earth, were themes perceived to be of fundamental 
importance in geography. Initially, strong reservations were expressed against the inclusion of these themes 
in the new books on account of the abstraction involved in understanding them. However, given their 
significance, it was felt that these should be given a trial before a final decision is taken. 

Accordingly, the Eklavya team evolved new texts in which these themes were discussed very carefully, 
incorporating explanations, diagrams, exercises and activities with the globe. When tried out with children 
in classrooms, it became abundantly clear that they were far too abstract and complex for the learners. An 
account of how these themes were taught to Class VI students and the outcome of this exercise is described 
in detail in the given box. 

Following field trials in select schools, it was proposed that these chapters should be dropped from 
Class VI. A team of senior geographers of Madhya Pradesh was invited for consultations. The observations 
and experiences from the classrooms were placed before them. The proposal to drop these chapters was 
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approved after long and arduous reflections. However, the question whether, they should be dropped 
entirely or developed piecemeal over the three years remained unanswered at this stage. 


The Strategy of Embedding 

As an alternative to a full-fledged systematic treatment of the themes, an attempt was made to consciously 
embed the concepts in the texts on the Asian countries. In this way, the geography of Indonesia enabled 
students to become aware of the salient features of equatorial climate. The chapter on Iran and Japan 
compares the climate of these regions with that of Indonesia thus highlighting the differences between 
equatorial and temperate climates. The chapter on the Asian Tundra extends the comparison further and 
explicates the uniqueness of the polar climate and its association with the geographical position of that 
region on the earth’s surface. In Class VII, the location of Africa and Europe has been used to revisit these 
concepts. Maps are used extensively to correlate the position of regions on the earth and their climate. The 
abstract discussions of the causes of a natural phenomenon, such as the distribution of temperature over 
the surface of the earth, were abandoned in favour of their tangible impact on human life to which children 
could relate easily. This approach opened a new avenue for introducing concepts of physical geography 
without losing sight of its link with human society. 


The Solar System and Movements of the Earth 


In 1986, when the first draft of the Class VI textbook was being prepared, it was considered important to 
try the newly written text on the solar system with children in ‘real’ classroom situations. Prior to this, the 
existing textbooks of the Madhya Pradesh Textbook Corporation were analyzed. After a thorough review 
of the existing textbooks, gaps in explanations were identified. It was felt that most of these books tried to 
teach too many concepts at too fast a pace and in a dense manner. Accordingly, identified concepts were 
broken down into their constituent units and each of these were separately developed and explained with 
appropriate diagrams and activities. Demonstrations with the globe and a torch were undertaken in the 
classrooms. A lot of time was spent in explaining the concepts to the teachers and also in training them to 
demonstrate the same in their class. Despite this, most of the teachers were reluctant to teach this chapter 
in the class and requested the Eklavya personnel to teach instead. 

By the end of the academic year of 1986-87, the Eklavya personnel had first hand experience of teaching 
these chapters and in evaluating children’s understanding of these concepts in the nine selected schools. 
They arrived at the conclusion that children are not able to assimilate these concepts meaningfully for 
various reasons. 

First, it was almost impossible to conduct any of the experiments in the classroom because the classes 
were too crowded, it was difficult to create sufficient darkness in the rooms and the proper kind of torch to 
simulate the Sun’s rays was not readily available. As a result, in most classes, children had to be ‘told’ what 
would happen and its analogy with the movements of the Earth around the Sun. 

Second, things boiled down to how a child moved the globe around the torch—whether the direc- 
tion of the earth’s tilt was allowed to change or kept the same in all positions around the lamp? It became 
evident that in the absence of conceptual understanding children mechanically repeated some evolved 
formulae. There were far too many steps in the logic of the movements of the Earth and the Solar system 
and each of the steps were too abstract. In fact, children who had not even travelled a hundred kilometres 
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in their lives were being made to imagine the entire earth and its movements in an empty and vast space 
and with the precision of its axis and tilt. 

There were moments when children seemed to understand the daily rotation of the earth and the for- 
mation of day and night, but little else. They could not appreciate differences between stars and planets. 
Most children could not place a globe in its correct position to illustrate the link between the earth’s revo- 
lution and seasonal changes. They could not even construct a mental picture of the 23.5 degrees tilt of the 
earth; leave alone the expectation that they would comprehend its consequence on the changing seasons 
between the two hemispheres. It was clear that children’s intuitive notions of the universe, derived from 
mythology and daily physical observations severely clashed with the ‘modern, scientific’ explanations that 
they were being engaged with. 

These experiences convinced the group as a whole on the need to do away with these chapters. Never- 
theless, the removal of three full-fledged chapters posed the question of their replacement with something 
of greater relevance for children. This led to a fundamental design shift in the curriculum. A proposal was 
mooted to include the study of landforms, such as mountains, plains and plateaus through select case stud- 
ies of villages located thus. This shift from the solar system to the local villages was also seen as a fitting 
trajectory towards developing a child-centred curriculum. 


Moving Towards the Abstract 

The concrete understanding developed in regional geography about temperature distribution on the earth’s 
surface was extended to a more abstract, theoretical level in Class VIH. A chapter on temperature tries to 
analyze the differences in temperature on various parts of the earth’s surface with the help of statistical 
data. The temperature statistics are also used simultaneously to define factors of seasonal changes, such 
as altitude, distance from the sea coast and the equator. This was attempted because the concept of tem- 
perature differences on earth had already been dealt with concretely, in the regional geography chapters of 
Classes VI and VII. 


Other Examples of Embedding 

In selecting content that would be meaningful, relevant and appropriate for children of the 11 to 14 age 
group, Eklavya also decided to exclude the full blown treatment of concepts such as formation of earth’s 
crust, air pressure, global wind systems and ocean currents. Instead, suitable regional contexts were drawn 
upon to introduce these themes. A description of the westerly winds is woven into the explanation of the 
climate of the continent of Europe. The impact of these winds on the climate and the agriculture of Europe 
is also discussed. The voyage of Christopher Columbus to and from the Americas is used as a contextual 
medium for introducing trade winds and westerly winds. 

The concept of warm ocean currents forms part of the discussion on fishing, an important commercial 
activity in Europe. However, only some space could have been devoted to physical concepts within the 
text on regional geography. It proved difficult for authors to articulate explanations of global systems in 
this frame. For example, children invariably take the effect of water bodies on the climate to be cool. So do 
the teachers. The possibility of warm effects of the oceans just doesn’t get registered. Any attempt at long 
winding explanations or explanations with the help of ‘experiments’ would only end in greater confusion. 
However, it was a different experience with texts on the water cycle, ground water and drainage in Class VII. 
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These were tangible everyday observations and children had an intuitive understanding of them. The text- 
book chapters helped to further organize and enrich this understanding. Chapters on the themes of ‘physical 
geography’ were entirely based on local examples from the state of Madhya Pradesh. 


The Three Spheres 

The Eklavya book while dealing with ‘lithosphere’ in Class VI, developed at length concepts of primary 
landforms: mountain, plain and plateau, through intensive case studies of villages situated on the three dif- 
ferent landforms. Some themes like volcanoes and earthquakes were discussed in the context of Indonesia 
and Japan. The treatment of hydrosphere in Class VI has been already been discussed earlier. Initially, 
the plan was to take up atmosphere in Class VIII with two themes namely, temperature and air pressure. 
After intensive trialing of the text, it was decided to revise the first one and exclude the second as it turned 
out to be too abstract for most children. While many geography experts may insist that differences on the 
earth can only be understood if the theoretical aspects of physical geography are fully grasped, Eklavya’s 
experiences have shown that children can begin to understand geographical differences only when they are 
presented with a logical description of different regions. 


Building Concrete Perceptions About Life in Different Regions of the World 

Many efforts were made to gather material to write texts with vividness and explanatory clarity. Embassies 
were contracted to acquire updated material on different countries and visitors to other countries were re- 
quested to provide photographs and available information. Literature was also examined to find narratives 
of human contexts in vivid details. For example, an unpublished dissertation on the coastal fisher folk of 
Tamil Nadu from the Madras Institute of Development Studies, was used to develop the text on the coastal 
plains of India for Class VII. Often the kind of material required was simply not available and had to be 
generated through surveys and the study of primary sources. For example, the water resources of villagers 
in the Malwa Plateau were surveyed for writing the text on ground water for Class VII. 

Photographic expeditions were also undertaken to get pictures with the required details. Several govern- 
ment and non-government organizations, such as the Central Institute of Educational Technology and the 
Bay of Bengal Project of the UN and friends helped to locate appropriate photographs from their collec- 
tion. However, the need to keep costs low and to print the textbooks in black and white often resulted in 
poor quality reproduction of the pictures. It is absolutely essential to find some effective solution in order 
that we provide children with good colour illustrations of different regions and times, while creating new 
curricula and textbooks. 

The material so gathered was used to create texts, in which sometimes a story form was used as in the 
chapters on Nigeria, Zimbabwe, the Tundra and the Indian Coasts. More often a lucid and connected 
narrative interspersed with activities with maps, pictures and graphics was attempted. Where surveys were 
conducted by the Eklavya team, the texts have taken the form of reportage of visits as in the chapter on 
mining in the Deccan region. 


Understanding the Logic of Land—Man Relationships and their Variations 

The geography texts sought to convey to children that there exists a great diversity in human life and that 
it is a consequence of (among other factors) differences in geographical locations and the natural environ- 
ment. The texts concentrated on developing these basic ideas and the information provided was selected 
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keeping this objective in mind. For example, the text on Japan for Class VI, discusses how its geographical 
location affects the climate of Japan and how this was different from Indonesia or India. This treatment 
differed from the usual texts where in information on location, climate, vegetation, crops and industry is 
merely listed. Each subsequent section took up the principal features of Japan and discussed the causal 
connections while comparing with other countries already studied. This also meant that information is 
not given for its own sake. Focusing on definite issues and themes provided the necessary rationale for the 
selection of subject content and frameworks. 


Representing the Major Regions 

The main obstacle in adopting an in-depth, interconnected approach was the growing length of each 
chapter. Including texts on a large number of countries from every continent according to this approach 
was not considered feasible. Thus a selection of those countries whose descriptions would provide stu- 
dents of Classes VI, VII and VII a lucid picture of the major geographical regions of the world was made. 
These were discussed in detail in order to form an image and understanding of those regions. Countries 
were selected to represent the following regions: Equatorial, Temperate, Polar, Maritime, Continental, The 
Southern Hemisphere, Industrialized regions and the Hot Desert. Apart from descriptions of countries 
from these major regions of the world introductory chapters also presented the major characteristics of 
rivers, vegetation and climate on the continents of Asia, Europe, Africa and North America. 

As mentioned above, the primary landforms were taken up for study as part of the study of the litho- 
sphere. The nature of the terrain, the drainage, soils and the way human life had adapted to these dif- 
ferent conditions became the focus of these chapters. Eklavya decided to generate primary material on 
this theme by undertaking surveys of villages situated in the three different zones in Madhya Pradesh. 
Accordingly, three villages were selected for intensive survey and case studies. These villages were visited 
and photographed, and discussions were held with the local people on their land and its use. The texts that 
emerged were pleasantly different from the conventional ones using the same theme. Simple, concrete 
causal explanations are contained in the chapters. For example, features of the soil and water availability 
and their interconnections emerge vividly in the text. These provide children the opportunity to explore 
concrete single-step, causal connections and see for themselves the impact of natural landforms on human 
life. Thus children who were not able to enter into the complex realm of geographic explanations through 
global themes were able to do so through texts on localities like their own. 


Building Awareness of the Changes in Human-Land Relations Over Time 
Another significant innovation lay in the effort to link regional geography with its history and the history of 
continents to their geographical development. For example, migrations to America, colonialism in Africa 
and the industrial revolution in Europe have been dealt with at great length. Special care has been taken to 
represent the experiences of American Indians and Africans in these texts. 

Most of the chapters on the geography of India weave current development issues that relate to specific 
regions. They aim at engaging children with current debates about the changes taking place in land—man 
relationships in the recent past. For example, the chapter on the Himalayas discusses problems and pros- 
pects in the development of commercial horticulture in the western Himalayas and the transition from 
jhum to terraced agriculture in the eastern Himalayas. The text on the Deccan deals with the environment 
and social consequences of mining. 
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Developing Skills of Making and Interpreting Maps and Graphics 

The texts incorporate a number of activities like undertaking surveys and model making besides those re- 
lating to maps and picture reading. A policy of introducing maps systematically and using them extensively 
was adopted. Several chapters have been devoted towards developing an understanding of spatial direc- 
tions, scale and contours. Care was taken to print all the maps in large sizes with clear symbols. Activities 
and tasks woven in the text related to the use of maps, including colouring them and locating regions in 
them. This constant use of maps and exercises based on them, helped children to develop map-reading 
skills. Photographs and schematic diagrams have also been used extensively. 


The Content 


The geography content for Class VI can be divided into three broad themes: skills of map-reading and 
representation, constructing an understanding of mountains, plains and plateaus and other natural regions 
and developing a geographical idea of the major countries in Asia. 

Maps: The book begins with an exercise in the understanding of spatial directions. Normally elementary 
school textbooks emphasize absolute directions on the ground such as, “The Sun rises in the east.’ The 
convention of depicting directions on a map and the relative aspect of directions is seldom taught con- 
sciously. The opening unit of the geography text therefore, deals with these issues through concrete activi- 
ties and exercises. This included the exercise of making a map of one’s own classroom using a scale. This 
introduced children to the important components of map-making and map-reading, namely, the notion of 
surveys, measurement, symbols, sketch map, scale, direction and other cartographic conventions. After a 
few chapters relating to content, conventional maps of villages and the tehsil (block) are introduced. In the 
absence of opportunities for hands-on experience with the representational skills of map-reading, maps for 
most children are no more than randomly drawn black lines on white surfaces. 

Mountains, Plains and Plateaus: The nature of the three physiographic divisions and their impact on human 
lives have been developed in four chapters, three of which are based on case studies of villages situated 
in the three different regions. The aim of these texts is to assist children in developing an understanding 
of simple single step connections between landform, soil, slope, drainage and agriculture. The drawing 
of such connections provides the base for exploring deeper connections in higher classes and breaks the 
conventional mind set of viewing geography as a compilation of discrete information. 

Asia and the Countries of Asia: This section opens with an introductory chapter on the earth and its represen- 
tation, the globe. The text helps children to distinguish between regions of land and water on the earth’s 
surface and in identifying different continents. The chapter on Asia, is introduced with the help of maps, 
following a detailed treatment of three countries of Asia, namely Indonesia, Japan and Iran. The focus in 
these chapters and in the text of the Tundra region of Russia is on land—man relationships and climatic 
variation resulting from the proximity of distance from the Equator and the Pole. The textbook concludes 
with a chapter on mountains, plains and plateaus of Asia engaged with mainly thorough map work. 

The Class VII content can also be divided into three broad segments: map-reading and representation, 
the phenomena of water cycle and soil formation and the geographical features of Europe and Africa. 
Maps: Map-making in Class VII is revisited with the use of standard measurements, followed by making 
contour maps and reading physical maps. These concepts are reinforced through map-based exercises 
contained in other chapters as well. 
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Soil and Water Cycle: The text on soil summarizes and extends the understanding of soil discussed in the 
chapters on landforms of Class VI. Two chapters focus on the phenomena of rainfall, drainage and ground 
water. These have been discussed with examples from the local regions. 

Europe and Africa: The physical features, climate and vegetation of Europe are introduced through maps 
followed by a chapter on the industrial revolution and the colonial expansion of Europe. France has been 
used as a case study of a modern European country. 

Besides discussing the physical features and climatic conditions, the introductory chapter on Africa also 
discusses briefly, the history of colonialism and national liberation in Africa. Nigeria and Zimbabwe have 
been presented as case studies. These were developed through stories. 

The three major themes of the Class VII textbook are temperature, post-Columbian North America 
and developmental issues in the different physiographic regions of India. In these texts, the study of maps 
includes themes of temperature and rainfall variations as also the comparison of distribution maps. 
Temperature: Hands-on experience of measuring temperature with a thermometer, engaging with the task 
of interpreting average, monthly and annual temperature charts and graphs, identifying principal factors 
influencing temperature distribution on the earth have been discussed with examples. 

North America: This text is based on the usual map, representing physical features, and the climate of 
North America. This is followed by texts on pre-Columbian land use, the impact of European settlements 
and the role of slave trade on land use in America. The evolution of modern agriculture in the Great Plains 
and the industrial concentration in the northeast form subjects of two subsequent chapters. 

Developmental Issues in the different regions of India have been introduced with the help of maps. A separate 
chapter is devoted to each region to discuss issues in detail, covering the eastern and western Himalayas, 
the Deccan plateau, the coastal plains, the Northern plains and the Thar Desert. Texts on each of the 
regions have been set in a comparative framework to facilitate children to engage with comparisons. At 
the same time, these texts dealt with critical issues specific to each region, such as the conflict between 
traditional fisher folk and trawler fishing in the coastal areas, specific problems relating to mining in the 
plateau, commercial horticulture and jhumming in the Himalayas. 


Considerations for Revision of the Text 


Refining the Approach to Teaching Representational Skills Involved in Map-Work 

Standard Scale: Initially, the chapter on preparing a map of ones’ own classroom expected children to 
‘survey’ the room by measuring its walls with a metre scale and locating immovable objects such as win- 
dows and doors. Based on this survey they were to prepare a map using scale. While the idea of scale was 
well within the reach of most children they had two specific problems. First, they had not yet been trained 
to use a measuring scale with precision and second, they had serious problems with the use of mathemati- 
cal operations as demanded by the task. They could not figure out whether a particular problem required 
them to multiply or divide! The simple job of determining the length of the line on the map to represent a 
wall measured in scale proved too difficult. For instance, using the scale of 1cm : 2 m, a wall of 9 m length 
would need to be converted to a line on paper, measuring 4.5 cm. Given such complexities, it was decided 
to introduce map-making in two stages, first without the use of standard measurement in Class VI and 
then with standard measurement in Class VII. 
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Boundaries and Locations: In the course of gathering feedback on the 1987 edition of its textbook 
the Eklavya team came across what was termed as the ‘at-*eat- fag’ problem. This related to the inability 
of children in appreciating the significance of boundary lines used in standard maps to represent political 
divisions of countries. This was not merely a problem of reading symbols. The concept of territory and 
jurisdiction is difficult for young children to comprehend, as a result of which they could not appreciate 
territorial boundaries on the map. Special exercises were needed for children to mull over these concepts. 
For this reason, this theme was later taken up in the civics text as well, where maps of the different levels 
of administrative units were used to reinforce relevant concepts. Similarly children found it difficult to ap- 
preciate that the representation of a town or a city through a dot on the map, expresses its precise physical 
location. Therefore, several exercises were designed to help children engage with the task of map-reading, 
cutting across texts in geography, civics and history. 

Land and Water: Children faced many kinds of problems in handling conventional maps. They could 
not, for example, distinguish between land and water since only a very thin line divided the two on the 
map. When asked to trace a river they would not know where to begin—at the sea end or the source end. 
Nor would they know where to stop and on reaching the sea would continue to trace their finger along the 
coastal line. The river in effect never stops flowing! Cognizing this problem, it was decided to show seas 
and oceans with waves and as far as possible show a river gradually thickening as it flows from its source to 
its confluence with the sea. A special note was added in the Class VI textbook to draw children’s attention 
to these features of the maps given. 


Strengthening Focus, Depth and Social Dimensions 

Initial texts that were developed within a short period could not benefit from the search for rich resource 
materials. This shortcoming was made up for, in the revised edition. For example, texts on the regions of 
India were revised to include research-based material on the life and challenges faced by the sheep herders 
of the Thar Desert, the miners of Parasia and the fisher folk of the east coast. Such case studies were given 
more space in the revised editions. 

The need for shaper focus and logic in the text on the Northern Plains of India led to its revision. Popu- 
lation density, being a central feature of the plains, for example, was zoomed upon as a major concept in 
the text. It was introduced through the example of a particular village in which an increase in irrigation, and 
not necessarily in the area under cultivation, led to a continuous rise in population density. The concept has 
also been explained as an abstract idea for children to engage with. 


Balancing Time Available with Pedagogic Priorities 

Given the limited time available in a school year and the priority accorded to developing critical thinking 
and understanding, prompted the decision to drop some of the chapters of the first edition of the Class 
VUI textbook. The chapters deleted were on California and Canada, knowing well that they represent 
two important regions of the earth. The Eklavya group stood for a changed perspective of curriculum 
objectives in which it was important to ensure that children had adequate opportunities to develop 
thinking skills and where the coverage of mere information however important, may be a desirable 
but not a priority. The process of curriculum design needs to take such courageous stands in order to 
provide answers to fundamental questions on the objectives and standards in education? We were also 
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equally aware that we need to guard against the tendency to push down topics to younger classes in the 
name of increasing standards. 


Nature of Integration in the Curriculum 


Though the content of the social science texts evolved subject-wise, namely, separate sections on history, 
civics and geography, the objective of developing an integrated study of society was not lost sight of: This 
was attempted in the following manner: 

Cross-referencing across subject streams was attempted but not forced. To achieve this, texts of a given 
subject often made reference to related issues discussed in sections on other subjects. For example, in Class 
VII, treatment of concepts related to the spread of irrigation technologies and the expansion of agriculture 
in early medieval Indian history, drew upon Class VI geography texts on the villages located in the plains, 
plateaus and mountains. 

Integrated treatment of themes in each subject: In another example of integration, a discussion on the 
history of land use ensues in the context of American geography and the historical roots of democracy are 
discussed in the civics text on government. 

Constant comparison of a given topic with the immediate life conditions of children was attempted to 
focus on the ‘here and now’ while integrating the insights gained from history, geography and civics. In 
fact, as the textual material acquired adequate shape, some teachers naturally began to make linkages across 
texts leading to an integrated classroom discourse. For example, while the Class VIII geography text on the 
coastal plains of India was being transacted a discussion ensued on the state of the small and big fishermen. 
One of the teachers brought into focus the comparison of the state of small, middle and big farmers that 
had been transacted in the Class VI civics text. 


Pedagogic Considerations in Shaping the Text 


Eklavya’s aim has been to create texts that embed the learner in concrete contexts and at the same time 
engage them with the larger picture. A back and forth movement between the concrete and the general was 
considered to be a significant indicator of a mature thought process that needs to be cultivated. To achieve 
this it was necessary to ensure children’s active engagement with the texts. The Eklavya team was aware 
that the effective use of the texts in the classroom needed many kinds of pedagogical inputs in the design 
of the texts. These have been discussed as follows: 


‘The Speed-Breakers’ 


Field-trials of texts demonstrated that while the lucidity of the text was necessary for comprehension it 
was not a sufficient condition. Special efforts had to be made to help children develop an overview of the 
text content and to formulate a structure of the lesson in their minds. Specific exercises were required to 
help children pause to reflect and to interact with the text they were reading. Routinely, school texts are 
structured in a way that compels children to read on continuously without ever pausing to reflect and un- 
derstand. The texts are written in a manner that does not permit interaction. Initial classroom observations 
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indicated this as a major problem as it encouraged reading without understanding. Teachers seldom both- 
ered to check whether children understood what they read. The Eklavya team sought to address this prob- 
lem by changing the basic design of the textbook. By incorporating questions at the end of each section of 
a lesson and within the text, an attempt was made to change the very way in which textbooks are used in 
the classroom. This was welcomed by the teachers who later referred to the questions as ‘speed-breakers’. 
They likened the role of the questions written in the texts to that of recharging of ground water in that 
they allowed the content to ‘sink in’ to the thinking of the children. These were contained in the texts as 
constant reminders of the pedagogy being promoted—one of engaging learners with the text with the aim 
to elicit, discuss, emphasize, reason and engage in dialogue. Over the years several other possible ways of 
these ‘spread breakers’ have emerged. They have been used as simple comprehension exercises, as thought 
activities, as points aiding recall and as discussion starters to engage with children’s own experience. 


Insertion of Language Exercises 


The social science Eklavya team had inherited a certain notion of activity and discovery from the 
Hoshangabad Science Teaching programme. The first editions of the textbooks were written under this 
overall influence. The questions and exercises in the course of the lessons revolved around getting children 
to discover information from pictures and maps and infer and extrapolate new knowledge on the basis 
of the texts. Specific tasks related to reading comprehension and synthesis of ideas was missing from the 
lessons. On the face of it, such exercises seemed to promote a process of passive learning. Subsequently, 
consultations with linguists clarified the significance of thought activities that a child has to engage in while 
comprehending texts and analyzing given information. It was soon understood that social science learning 
required its own kind of language skills and that these would have to be thought of independent of the 
pedagogical framework of the science programme. 

Ordinarily most children barely manage to read, comprehend and write, by the time they come to Class 
VI. Independent reading or writing is not encouraged as a result of which children lack sufficient practice 
in reading and comprehending different kinds of texts. As the problem became evident a decision was 
taken to incorporate questions relating to simple comprehension and word meaning in the mid-chapter 
exercises. This often gave rise to the criticism that the new books were doing language teaching rather that 
social science teaching. However, this facilitated better comprehension and a greater participation of even 
those children who remain reticent and withdrawn in classroom situations. 


Directed Activities for Reading Texts 


Reading about experiments undertaken outside India, in the teaching of social sciences, provided crucial 
insights into the pedagogical use of texts. Particularly relevant for us, was a technique used for improving 
comprehension, called the Directed Activities for Reading Texts (DART). We decided to incorporate this 
technique in the texts while rewriting chapters for the revised edition. 

This is reflected in the boxed sections at the commencement of each chapter. The objective of these 
exercises was to arouse children’s curiosity and to build motivation for reading the text. Several variations 
were used: asking children about what they know about the topic, asking them to list the questions they 
may want to ask about the topic, and asking them to scan through the pictures or the subtitles to guess the 
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content of the chapter. The boxed directions served as suggestions for teachers. In practice, many of them 
made their own modified use of these. 


The Use of Subtitles 


The analysis of children’s performance in the Open-Book Board Examination demonstrated that often 
children could not ‘locate’ the information in the text. One of the reasons identified for this difficulty 
was that the chapters did not have enough sub-headings. Earlier editions identified a relatively careless 
approach to the use of subtitles. Subsequently, the use of subtitles was streamlined and systematized. Care 
was taken to choose titles that give an indication of the content of the text and make children aware of the 
overall structure of the chapter. Specifically designed exercises were added to the chapters that engaged 
learners with the process of using subtitles to locate particular bits of information. 


Incorporating Exercises to Improve Skills 


In the initial edition of the textbooks, most of the questions given at the end of each chapter essentially 
assessed reading comprehension. Very few questions demanded logical reasoning and extrapolation. In the 
course of evaluating Class VIII students’ performance, it became clear that several curricular objectives 
set for children, were not developed carefully enough in the textbooks. The skills of summarizing ideas, 
comparing across domains, extrapolating and culling information from texts were not being adequately ad- 
dressed through the textbooks. Hence, in the textbook revision exercise, undertaken from 1992 onwards, 
questions relating to such skills were also included in the questions at the end of each chapter, called 
Abhyas ke Prashn. 


Considerations of Social Sensibilities and Values 


A perspective for developing rationality, critical awareness and democratic thinking gave the essential di- 
rection to the construction of the Eklavya social science texts. This was mediated by the responses of 
teachers and students who felt an equally strong need for creating texts with an underlying sense of ideal- 
ism and respect for social sensibilities of different communities. While teachers rarely objected to factual 
‘objective’ representations, they were often visibly disturbed by any judgemental undertones on subjects 
they felt strongly about. More often than not these sensibilities were taken cognizance of, leading to re- 
formulations of concepts and constructs in a manner that appeared both rational and balanced. The issue 
of popular or community sensitivity is known to be confronted repeatedly in a stark manner in the writing 
of social science textbooks. However if not dealt with effectively, such matters can snowball into major po- 
litical mobilizations. In Eklavya’s books too, teachers and students objected to many things, big and small. 
These had to be dealt with through discussion and dialogue as well as through a conscious repositioning 
of arguments and information in the textbooks. 


Respectful Language 


In one of the texts specific references to animals venerated by hunter-gatherers was listed as machli, 
jungli suar, bander and saamp, gaaye. There were immediate reactions to the use of the ordinary and the 
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not-so-solemn term bander. Teachers insisted that the word ought to be changed to vanar. This was of 
immense importance to them because the term vanar had associations with the god—Hanuman. This 
request of the teachers was accepted and incorporated in the later edition of the textbook. Such reactions 
were not always confined to community or religious issues, but extended to all kinds of cherished symbols. 
The sentence which contained the phrase—Akbar ki Chalein (the manoeuvres of Akbar)—was changed 
to Akbar ki Neetiyan because chalein was perceived to be a pejorative term and, therefore, according to the 
teachers, cannot be used for as noble a personality as Akbar! 


Attitude Towards the Cow 


The chapter on hunter-gatherers contained a picture of a buffalo being roasted on the fire. The teachers 
expressed shock at the picture because it could easily be mistaken for a cow! It had to be deleted. An exer- 
cise asked children to make a list of food items of the Aryans. It had been left to the children and teachers to 
infer that the Aryans ate meat as well. Although the text did not clearly state it, an inference could be drawn 
from the information provided about the Aryans, that they did not practice much agriculture and herded a 
very large number of animals. Teachers would consciously avoid adding meat to the list of food items that 
would get generated in the class. When this was brought up with them, the teachers categorically said that 
they were not in a position to engage in such a discussion with the students. 

Cognizing the fragility of the situation, an entire paragraph on the sensitivities related to meat-eating 
(especially beef) and how one needs to look at it in a historical manner was added in the revised edition 
of the Class VI textbook. Well-wishing teachers and university scholars even advised that it might be 
worthwhile to avoid highlighting such sensitive matters in the overall interest of building a historical 
understanding of society through the rest of the course. Their suggestion was to make a reference to 
meat-eating in a matter of fact manner in the text itself: The following excerpts illustrate the modifica- 
tions that were tried out: 


First version: 


Their food mainly came from cows. Surely you can list here all the things they could get to eat from cows. Please 
write them down...(Eklavya, 1986: 39) 


1988 revised version: 


Among other things they also ate the meat of their domestic animals like cow and bull. This might surprise 
you. Today many people think that it is bad to eat meat. Some people consider it especially objectionable to kill 
a cow or eat beef, but people did not think so in the time of the Aryans. In a subsequent chapter you will read 
how the idea, that people should not harm any living being, spread much later in human civilization (Eklavya, 
1988: 33). 


1992 revised version: 


Sarma’s mother served the food. There was roti of barley, butter, meat and buttermilk (Eklavya, 1992: 42). 
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Caste-Equations 


In the chapter on the history of caste, the text included a question for discussion in class—‘How are the 
so-called untouchable castes treated in your place?’ During teacher training sessions, even before the text- 
book reached the classrooms, teachers objected to this question unanimously saying that, in a multi-caste 
classroom, it could cause much embarrassment to Dalit students and even tension which they do not feel 
equipped to handle. The question had to be blacked out and later deleted from the lesson as it was a very 
direct enquiry. Even though many teachers felt disturbed by the anti—upper-caste tenor of the texts, it was 
possible to hold on to the ground on matters that were factual. For example, there was a strong reaction to 
the text, on a South Indian brahmadeya village, based on inscriptions from the village. Among other things, 
it describes a case of land grabbing by some Brahmans. ‘Do you think Brahmins can be thieves? Have you 
ever come across any Brahmin who has cheated people like this?’—one teacher asked the children! At 
this point it was possible to convince the teachers for two reasons—one, that the temple inscription itself 
describes the event reproduced in the text and second, the teacher was reminded that on earlier occasions, 
the teacher himself had recounted local stories of Brahman landlords who tried to retain land through 
benami transactions and often even grabbed temple lands. On another occasion, during training sessions, 
the same teacher expressed admiration for the way the Vellala peasants were shown resisting the demands 
of Brahman landlords. He even commented on how we should derive inspiration from such examples 
of our history and have the courage to organize against and resist wrongs in everyday life. The essential 
point, that no one is inherently good or bad by virtue of their caste, had been conveyed. The presence of 
non-Brahman teachers (though few in number) and their quiet but firm support also helped to sustain the 
realistic tenor of the texts. There came a time during training and follow-up meetings with teachers, when 
everyone including the upper-caste teachers was willing to be more forthright about caste inequalities. 


Need to Project Ideals and Role Models 


Teachers often felt disturbed by what they considered an overdose of ‘critique’. They felt that as teachers 
they must inspire children, represent role models and ideals for children to follow and have faith in the 
possibility of a better world. In their view, a textbook that seeks to demystify issues and foster critical 
analysis also appears to be fostering cynicism and demolishing cherished values. Teachers often felt a sense 
of ideological void vis-a-vis Eklavya’s texts. These texts according to them, did not laud heroes, great men 
and good ideals! In a sense, the textbooks had nothing to look up to and identify with! This deeply felt 
sentiment of many teachers had to be taken into account while revising many of the chapters for later 
editions. 

The initial Panchayat chapter cited many instances of malfunctioning and left the matter to be discussed 
in detail with the class. Once again there was strong reaction from the teachers. In their view, such a raw 
and critical presentation was not suitable for middle school children. In their words: 


[T]he lesson must hold out some hope, some amicable resolution of the contradictions presented. It should 
not bring matters at a point where a total rejection of the system and/or revolt seems, by implication, the only 
option left. 
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For this reason, teachers were not in favour of including negative examples in the text lessons. However, 
during the course of training and regular interaction sessions with teachers, they were convinced that civics 
education becomes meaningful only when contemporary reality is engaged with. Such dialogue and debate 
led to the easy acceptance of each other’s grounds and a different treatment of the texts was worked out. 
Texts remained realistic but hopeful, showing faith in people’s capacities to struggle and achieve. 

Sustained dialogue with teachers generated a deep reflective process amongst the Eklavya team, on the 
perspective of social science learning. It may be interesting to reflect on an excerpt from the group’s diary 
of 1987: 


Whether it is their response to the history chapters, or the geography chapters on villages of the local region, they had 
vehemently said ‘why don’t you take a good ideal village so that people could learn from it? — The tendency is the same — to learn 
from other people’s examples, power, policy. These move people. Although in a certain way they seem ‘ahistorical’ to us, history has 
moved through human action and effort. Our drive towards making teachers see ‘objective conditions’ and ‘structures’ is upsetting 
for them. Need we have divorced these two elements — human effort and structure? Cannot we write in a way 
that retains the organic unity of these two aspects? It is difficult, but surely we will write like that one day — so 
long as what we write fails to click with them, they keep teaching us our lessons — we will learn. 


Through these experiences the Eklavya team realized that the ideological situation can be ambivalent. 
Although some headway can be made in favour ofa straightforward look at reality, it is important to be sen- 
sitive towards and be prepared to accept the expressed needs of the other. Through such a process alone, 
can one actually strive to build a new cultural consensus. 

The process of designing the social science curriculum and texts has been full of challenging and inter- 
esting explorations—in the world of knowledge and in the act of knowing. Yet, a long process of experi- 
mentation clearly awaits to be undertaken, if the teaching and learning of social sciences is to become ap- 
propriate to the needs and interests of people. Eklavya’s experiment is merely a small step in this direction. 
Many more groups across the country need to join in this exercise so that a more meaningful approach to 
social science teaching and learning can be evolved on the basis of wider and deeper personal experiences 
of the many. 


Training Teachers 


Evolution of Teacher Training: A Brief Overview 


The first training workshop for social science teachers was held for three days in Hoshangabad in the 
summer of 1986. Nineteen teachers from the nine selected schools participated in this workshop. The 
Principals of these schools also attended the workshop for a short while. In this very first effort, it seemed 
important to communicate to teachers that social science learning was meaningful and relevant to us all as 
people. More than any particular content or topic, communicating this understanding was the crux of the 
matter. The workshop began with a focus on getting to know teachers perceptions and understanding of the 
historical, geographical and social aspects of local regions. For this purpose, a long questionnaire was de- 
signed on the district of Hoshangabad. It comprised of different exercises through which various aspects of 
the history, geography, society and economy of the region were to be analyzed and explained. Work on the 
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questionnaire was accompanied by a study of the map of Central India from The Atlas of Mughal India by 
Irfan Habib. Later, the participants undertook an exciting trip of the local ‘rock shelters’ at Adamgarh with 
yet another small questionnaire. These activities sought to give teachers a sense of the relevance of social 
sciences and to demonstrate how an interdisciplinary approach, cutting across history, civics and geography 
helps to understand ones own social environment better. This exercise was accompanied by a reading and 
discussion of the texts developed for the new social science books for Class VI, by Eklavya. 

Some months later, a week long training for part two of the Class VI textbooks was organized. Univer- 
sity lecturers, students, researchers and district officials participated in this training to share key concepts 
in social sciences, clarify doubts and answer the specific queries of teachers. Training content included a 
detailed introduction to archaeology (including a visit to an excavation site); discussions on various themes 
of history, geography, district administration and intensive training in map-making and map-reading, in- 
cluding preparing maps with the help of wheat dough! Teachers enjoyed these sessions thoroughly which 
even became ‘models’ for future training. Similar trainings were held for the successive classes of VII and 
VII during the next two years. 

In addition to these training sessions, the Eklavya team met with the social science teachers with the aim 
to evolve an examination scheme for the programme in 1987. During training workshops, a separate ses- 
sion was usually scheduled to examine and study the answer scripts of students and make new questions 
in accordance with the objectives of the social science programme of Eklavya. 

A special workshop was organized with the teachers to frame the question papers for the first Board 
Examination in April 1989. Such meetings were also used as occasions to understand the objectives and 
perspective of the new social science programme and to translate these into concrete textual materials, us- 
ing the design of question papers and the evaluation guidelines on children’s performance. 

Analysis of children’s performance in the Board Examination was used to collate feedback on the text- 
books and to develop insights into the processes of textbook writing. A sample of different kinds of re- 
sponses given by children was prepared and the Eklavya team and the teachers met together in a special 
workshop organized in Dhar to discuss them. Everyone studied the responses, categorized them into vari- 
ous levels and reflected on how they had contributed to the performance of children. For many teachers 
this was an eye opener on how children approached the topics and articulated their understanding. For 
the first time, teachers encountered responses which actually reflected children’s understanding of given 
constructs as the children did not have to memorize pre-fabricated answers. It must be mentioned here 
that the examination board for Samajik Adhyayan was an open-book examination. 

The Eklavya team was in regular touch with the teachers through occasional one-day meetings and 
school visits. Whenever a new teacher or shiksha karmi joined a school, a short, very basic training on the 
social science textbooks was organized, sometimes for even two teachers in the school itself: Special work- 
shops were organized for all the 18 teachers once in two to three years to discuss the concerns that emerged 
from their experiences of using the new texts in schools and the answer scripts of children. Newer materi- 
als and ideas related to text content were also shared with teachers in these meetings. 

A special workshop was organized in the District Institute of Education and Training (DIET), Dewas in 
1996, to study a report prepared by Eklavya on student performance in the Board Examination of two con- 
secutive years. The prime question addressed in this workshop was: What kind of efforts can be reasonably 
made by teachers to improve children’s learning? Attempts were also made to write annotations for teachers 
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on each chapter. The task of publishing a teacher’s annotated edition of the textbooks was planned. These are 
particularly required when the textbooks are used on a larger scale. Since the programme in Madhya Pradesh 
was running in only eight schools, the size of any group of trainees was very small. However, in 1998-2000, 
the social science programme of Eklavya was implemented in 54 schools of the Pisangan Block in Rajasthan 
under the Lok Jumbish Programme. This offered the opportunity to evolve training methodologies that were 
required for large-scale efforts. 


The Key Concerns of Training in Social Science 


The training sessions with teachers were designed to demonstrate alternative ways of conducting social 
science classes. The pedagogic approach implicit in the textbooks prompted constant dialogue between the 
students and the teacher; and among the students. The training sessions typically began with the teachers 
(who were now in the role of students) articulating their understanding of a given topic. This was followed 
by a reading of the text, pausing now and then to raise questions or to share experiences. It was important 
to encourage the culture of asking questions, of making inferences, pursuing investigations, debating, and 
getting to the bottom of things. Teachers normally felt comfortable in trying out these methods in their 
own classrooms after having gone through the training sessions. 

The training sessions also incorporated a variety of classroom practices such as self-study, group work, 
collective discussions and activities. The idea was to encourage teachers to use a diverse set of methods 
as demanded by the nature of the subject-matter and student interest. Often, such sessions led to discus- 
sions on pedagogy and the processes of learning in children; of the need to build concrete images rather 
than elicit encapsulated statements; the need to give freedom to children and avoid the enforcement of 
mechanical discipline; the need to encourage children to express themselves both verbally and in writing; 
the need to use the mother tongue in classroom discussions, and the need to be sensitive to the impact of 
physical and mental violence on children. The extent to which teachers assimilated these ideas and meth- 
ods was assessed by either asking a group of teachers to write a model lesson on a familiar theme, or getting 
them to conduct a session during the workshop. 


Strengthening and Developing Understanding of Subject-Matter 


No subject specialization is expected of teachers in the middle schools of Madhya Pradesh. Many teachers, 
in fact, feel ill equipped to teach subjects like geography. The treatment of subjects in the Eklavya text- 
books being non-conventional, teachers felt the need to discuss them and feel convinced about them. This 
was the core component of the training. Teachers would go through the texts in detail, discuss and debate 
the content, call for further explanations and evidence and present their own alternative understanding 
of the issues under discussion. Usually a subject expert, one who had considerable experience of primary 
research on the area, was present to answer teachers’ queries and sometimes even present a lecture on a 
given theme. 

The training sessions also ensured that the participants got hands-on experience in the techniques and 
processes involved in social science learning. For example, map-making and reading, marking out key 
words, making précis, reading sources and making pictures were some such experiences, that teachers were 
exposed to. This was the first time that teachers were engaged with hands-on activities resulting in their 
developing conviction and interest in doing similar work with children. 
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Teachers often had many questions pertaining to academic matters, not necessarily related to the text 
lessons. The training sessions gave them an opportunity to interact with professional academicians and to 
seek answers to their questions. There were lively sessions when teachers quizzed a lawyer on points of 
law, a historian on the feminist interpretation of history, or a geologist on ground water problems in their 
locality. The understanding of a theme was enriched not only by the lectures of subject specialists or by 
the availability of reading materials, but also by eliciting the teachers’ own experiences and perceptions and 
putting them within an analytical framework. 


Open-ended Discussions 


Teachers were quite often taken aback by the demands for open thinking and enquiry made during training 
sessions. Each of the texts was interspersed with a diverse set of questions. These questions and activities 
were taken up during training, just as seriously as the programme expected teachers to take them in their 
classrooms. Even as they got used to this and relaxed in the new ambience, they gave easy vent to their 
sense of amazement and ‘pressure’. 


Notes from 1987 Training 


A teacher’s comment on 4 July, 1987 taken from the Eklavya team’s diary: 


faa 4 st art, afta 4 A are, ak we aie sea A A ara sed om od BI att am ea o-yare 
Uel- WI-R-WH, Ae Hq? I-A Sl Teas S SM Fi Hel oT TT FI 


This comment also reflected the Eklavya team’s own ‘pressured’ handling of issues with them. In a 
feedback session after the day’s class was over, an observer shared with the Eklavya team how they had 
performed as trainers: 


There was too much extra information given and too much complexity in the questions raised by you. You don’t 
give teachers time to come forward with responses. You need to be more patient. If some questions other than 
your pet ones interest teachers more, you keep hardly any time for it. (1987) 


The team’s own reflections show the process of maturation it went through. To quote from the diary 
again: 


People reach their biases through a long-long experience. This cannot be broken by short conversations. To 
change the total perspective we need long term multi-dimensional interaction with teachers. Also an easy style of 
relating to people is very important.(1987) 


Understanding Students through Evaluation 


Most teachers are steeped in the notion of accepting only a single ‘correct answer’. Such a ‘correct answer’ 
is necessarily passed by the teacher, memorized by the students and reproduced verbatim by them. For 
this very reason, most teachers find it very difficult to come to terms with children writing a diverse set 
of answers on their own. Besides, the idea of an open-book evaluation of students seemed to be a contra- 
diction in terms for many teachers. Many teachers feel that no learning takes place unless children write 
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‘correct’ answers and memorize information. Eklavya, therefore, had to devote special sessions during the 
training to read children’s answers, using answer-scripts from the Board Examination, and categorize and 
discuss them rather than mark them. This enabled teachers to perceive the richness of variations between 
individual students, their tenuous attempts at making sense of the subject and at constructing their own 
understanding. To demonstrate that this was not the case merely with children, a similar exercise would be 
done with the teachers as well. Teachers would be given a ‘surprise test’ with the option of referring to the 
textbook and their answers were studied for variations and articulation of understanding and insight. 

This went a long way in enabling teachers to appreciate individual children as learners and to appreciate 
each articulation of the child not merely as right or wrong, but as expressions of a process of learning. To 
take this thinking forward, readings from educational writings as those of John Holt, Gijubhai Badheka 
and Krishna Kumar were occasionally used in the training sessions. It was necessary to strengthen this 
component of the training programme. However, the space given to educational philosophy, psychology 
and an understanding of children’s thinking and learning processes needs to be thought out in greater 
depth than what has been achieved. 


Getting Feedback on Chapters 


Teacher training and interactions were also testing grounds for the chapters. Apart from rectifying, clarify- 
ing and fine tuning, the Eklavya team got a very good sense of the perceived relevance of the individual 
chapters from the way the teachers responded to them. In the beginning the textbooks were in fact given 
to the press only after the training sessions were over and the suggestions and feedback from teachers were 
incorporated. 

24th June, 1988—From the Eklavya team’s notes of training feedback: 


“faq GY GH aa 2” seemed too sketchy and insignificant. There is a lot of non-monetary exchange in the 
villages even today. This phenomenon should have been discussed more substantially. Otherwise the purpose 
of the lesson is not convincing. 


Primacy of Democratic Discourse 


Teacher training not only involves conveying a better understanding of the subject content but also in- 
volves engaging with their assumptions, beliefs and attitudes on a number of social issues such as gender, 
caste, social hierarchies, development, religion, tribal culture and national identities. At times, the entire 
project would seem too daunting considering the fact that teachers were perceived to be steeped in the 
conditioned and set notions on these questions. This is particularly so given the social composition of the 
middle schoolteachers—upper-caste, male and the salaried middle class. It is always a very difficult task to 
get teachers to question their deeply held beliefs and to go back to their own experiences, reflect on them 
and reconstruct their own ideas and constructs. More than often, pointed discussions on these themes 
seemed to yield little result. However, the presence of non-Brahman teachers in the training workshops 
and their confidence in raising their point of view, perhaps in the light of the support that Eklavya would 
provide, often helped to view stereotypes critically. Over the years the team saw a significant change in the 
way the teachers view social issues. While only some of the teachers would agree with us on a lot of these 
issues, most of them would take alternative perspectives seriously and would respect them. In retrospect, it 
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is evident that this change was largely due to proactively promoting a genuine democratic discourse during 
the training sessions. Respecting teacher’s opinions, allowing them to freely air their questions and dis- 
agreements, moving on only after building a consensus on an issue, rigorously enforcing the teacher’s right 
to know the basis of an argument, asserting nothing on the basis of authority but only on the basis of hard 
evidences in support and facilitating a comparison of their own experiences with what is being discussed. 
Above all, sitting and eating together, sharing fun and anger and living with teachers as equals is what built 
firm bridges between them and us. Scoring points in a debate on issues of communalism or caste or gender 
was of the least concern to the Eklavya team. In one view, it is the democratization of the training process 
that holds the key to change in beliefs and attitudes. 


Designing Learner Evaluation 


Eklavya took the challenge of designing an examination scheme for the students of Class VI, VI and VII 
that would be in consonance with the objectives of the new social science curricular programme. Many 
ideals with regard to the evaluation process were upheld, such as the principle that, evaluation should be 
continuous; the teacher is the best evaluator of a learner; and that oral evaluation is important in the social 
sciences. However, these ideals were not able to become agendas in the short run. What was immediately 
needed was a scheme that would fit into the existing structure of the mainstream. Thus, half-yearly exami- 
nations, annual examinations and the Class VIII Board examinations needed to be shaped in accordance 
with the needs of the new curriculum package. 


Open-Book Board Examination for Social Sciences 


Since its inception, the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme had been evaluating students through 
an open-book examination system designed for the purpose. As a result Eklavya was confident of the 
feasibility of implementing such an alternative in social sciences as well. However, its suitability for social 
sciences was under serious question by many. Unlike the sciences, where the questions test skills and the 
application of conceptual understanding, social science evaluation would need to rely heavily on the pro- 
cesses of using and interpreting ‘information’ given in the textbooks. If the child were to merely reproduce 
the text given in the book, what would be tested of his/her understanding? This was the pertinent ques- 
tion, raised by teachers. This led to an engaged reflection on the objectives of social science teaching and 
in particular on the question of what learning of lasting value is to be expected through the study of the 
social sciences. 

A tentative list of objectives was formulated in consultation with social science teachers. This included 
the skills of referencing or locating the required ‘information’ in the book; comparing, explaining and 
synthesizing social experiences; inferring and extrapolating from social situations and interpreting maps, 
pictures, diagrams and tables. The challenge was to find ways of evaluating such skills in the social 
sciences. The open-book option naturally appeared to provide immense possibilities in this direction, 
without burdening the memory of children. The teachers readily agreed that there should be a decisive 
break from the rote learning past. There was also an openness about accepting skill development rather 
than information transfer as the objective of social science teaching. This was probably the facilitating 
legacy of the science programme of Eklavya. Tentatively, the Eklavya team and schoolteachers settled 
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for an open-book scheme. A great deal of thought went into formulating questions with reference to the 
specific skills mentioned earlier. 

The next big question was: ‘Which skills should carry more weight?’ Teachers felt that since the pro- 
gramme dealt with younger children the weightage should not tilt too heavily towards the more ‘difficult’ 
skills. Teachers felt that children are likely to have difficulty in responding to questions that demand a lot 
of writing. They insisted that a part of the evaluation should be done through ‘objective type’ questions 
that do not require much writing. The scheme of questions and the decided weightage of each kind were 
as follows: 


e Objective type questions, the answer to which should be in one word or a sentence and fill in the 
blanks (16 per cent). 

e¢ Questions, the answer to which can be found in a specific place in the text (30 per cent). 

¢ Questions, the answer to which is spread over the text and questions, the answer to which is not 
located in the text and needs to be inferred by the learner (54 per cent). 


In order to discourage the tendency to collate a stock of questions in the form of kunjis, the answers to 
which could be memorized for the examinations, it was decided that not more than one question given in 
the textbooks would be included in the examination question paper. Questions were designed fresh every 
year for the Board Examination. 

The open-book examination gave rise to two specific problems. First, it was very disconcerting to see 
children copying passages blindly and without applying their minds or formulating answers themselves. It 
seemed that they were copying from the book even when they could have easily written answers on their 
own. This tendency indicated the children’s unconditional acceptance of the written word and a dismissal 
of their own role in understanding the text. However, as the answer papers were evaluated and the process 
studied carefully, it was realized that the system had its usefulness. There was much variation in perfor- 
mance even in copying from the textbook. Some children copied irrelevant text passages written before 
or after the relevant passage, while others copied incomplete parts of the relevant passage. Some children 
selected the appropriate sentences carefully and omitted those which they considered irrelevant. Similarly, 
the experience of seeing children flip pages for long stretches of time in the examination hall, instead of 
thinking and writing what they had in mind also generated grave doubts about the open-book system. 
Teachers often complained that children tended to neglect social science in their regular studies because 
they were confident that they would get to see the textbook during the examination. 

It became increasingly clear that without adequate orientation and preparation, most children could 
not use the textbook successfully for writing examinations. Children had to be trained to make a mental 
map of the chapters and locate information with the help of sub-titles. This experience led to a better 
awareness of the complexities of referencing skills. The open-book examination, far from inviting chil- 
dren to pass without making any real effort, in actual fact provided children the opportunity for using 
and strengthening important skills. After the initial years of doubt and trial, the open-book evaluation 
scheme, with a differential weightage on skills became an integral part of the Eklavya curriculum. 


The Mechanism of the ‘Board’ Exam 


The Madhya Pradesh school education system provided for a Board Examination at the end of Class VII. 
In the initial years of the social science programme, there were divisional boards, which conducted common 
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examinations across several districts. Eventually, district boards, under the aegis of the district education 
officers conducted these examinations. Children covered by the Eklavya Social Science Programme also 
had to appear for this Board Examination. However, they were given a separate question paper for Social 
Science by the Board. 

The broad contours of Eklavya’s Class VIII examination were guided by the need to produce a result 
that was equivalent to the Board Examinations held all over the state. Therefore, examinations were held 
only once at the end of the teaching year, evaluation was done only on the basis of written questions and 
answers in Hindi, evaluation was expressed in terms of marks and not grades and teachers checked the 
answer sheets that were marked anonymous without knowing the identity of the candidates. 

There were, however, significant differences in comparison with the conventional Board Examinations. 
For instance, permission to refer to the textbook during the examination was a new feature, as also the pro- 
cedure for evaluating the question paper itself and reallocating marks to questions 1.e., transferring marks 
from ‘bad’ questions to ‘good’ questions using feedback from children’s individual responses. 

Ordinarily, a few months before the examination, the questions for the examination were formulated 
by the schoolteachers in a workshop mode. The Eklavya team also participates in this exercise. Several sets 
of papers were prepared and the district education officers selected one out of these for printing. This was 
done to ensure confidentiality of the papers. After the examinations were over, some of the trained school- 
teachers met to evaluate the answer sheets. The evaluation was undertaken in the following two phases: 


Sampling and Sensitization 

A sample of about 25 per cent answer scripts was selected randomly, by pulling out every fourth paper in 
the bundle of answer sheets. These are reviewed by teachers in the workshop. The objective of this exer- 
cise was two-fold: first, to familiarize and sensitize teachers with the range of answers that a question may 
elicit and second, to ‘standardize’ the weightage of marks that each component of a question and its vari- 
ous possible answers ought to get. Along with this, sampling enables the evaluators to identify the specific 
trends in the answers and adjust the marks planned to be allotted to various questions so as to give a normal 
distribution in the frequencies of the marks scored. In this way, the distortions created by some questions 
being too easy or too difficult are evened out. 

The exercise would usually begin with a review of the question paper. Each question was read out and 
the components of the expected answers were discussed. The formulation of the question and marks al- 
located to it was critically reviewed keeping in view the complexity of the question and the components of 
the answer. A few answer scripts were read out to get a feel of the responses of children. This would give 
an idea of the possible range of answers. Considerable discussion would ensue on the emerging pattern of 
answers and on how to give relative weightage to various kinds of answers. After a final decision was made, 
this standardized answer-marking scheme was applied to test the larger sample of answer sheets so that, if 
necessary, adjustments could be made. 

The teachers then check the sample answer sheets and write the marks on a separate sheet of paper. They 
also write their rationale for the allotment of marks. During checking, various kinds of answers given by 
the students are discussed and the marks they ought to be given, decided. 

The standard correct answer is divided into various components that are allocated marks. The answer 
script is awarded marks according to the detail with which each component is written. For instance, if a 
maximum of five points has been worked out for an answer, a child writing only three points could be 
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awarded full marks as this was likely to be considered an adequate effort for a Class VIII child in an external 
examination. Students who wrote in their own language, irrespective of whether grammatically incorrect 
or with spelling errors, would get more marks than students who copied from the text. For instance, in 
reference-type questions, an answer with only two points written in the child’s own language fetched the 
same number of marks as another child who wrote three points but which were copied from the textbook. 
Half a mark would be deducted from the latter’s answer if irrelevant passages had also been copied. When 
an occasional answer appeared that made sense but departed from the textbook, it too was awarded the 
marks allocated to the component. In questions where the opinion of the child was sought, equal marks 
were given for all the alternate, well-reasoned answers. 

At the end of the checking of sample answer scripts, bar graphs were made of the marks given to each 
question. The assumption was that answers to every question (except the easier objective type ones) would 
show a somewhat normal curve if it was of an appropriate level of difficulty. If there was a left skew the 
question was considered too difficult; if there was a right skew, the question was considered too easy. The 
bar graphs and the teachers’ comments were used to revise the marks allotted to any ‘out of line’ question so 
that a roughly normal curve could be obtained. This was a rule-of-thumb version of the more sophisticated 
statistical mode for corrections that was followed by the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Programme. 

The teachers would finalize their break up of the marks as also their reasons for the same and submit 
these as a written ‘memorandum’. The memorandum was used for reference during the evaluation proper 
of the entire answer sheets. The sample answer scripts would be returned to the bundle of unchecked 
answer sheets. 

Teachers used the memorandum as the basic reference manual for evaluating the answer scripts. 
At this stage, the process moved faster than in the sampling phase. There was less discussion and 
everybody was keen to get the evaluation over as quickly as possible. The marks for each question were 
finally added up and sent to the District Education Office to be included in the student’s marksheet. 
The results of Eklavya’s social science examination were thus declared as part of the conventional Board 
Examination results. 


Open-Book Versus Closed-Book—The Continuing Debate in Public Examination 


Over the years, teachers began to ‘train’ children in the use of titles and subtitles for locating information. 
They also began to stress the need to study and understand the lessons beforehand. The importance of 
trying to write in their own words and encouraging students to do so was also greatly emphasized by teachers. 
They discouraged blind, unthinking copying and emphasized that the book should be used only if really 
needed. In spite of this, it remained to be seen whether children were building knowledge or merely 
becoming skilled in locating and writing down ‘correct’ passages from the textbook. 

A limited investigation on this question was conducted in one school where children were given the 
same questions, first time as a closed-book test and a week later as an open-book test. On the whole, more 
children performed successfully in the open-book than in closed-book test. However, for the majority of 
children, it was the quality of the texts and the other learning inputs that made the major difference in the 
process of assimilation as well as in the ability to locate information correctly, irrespective of the open or 
closed nature of the examinations. Thus, if the text was effective, children were able to express themselves 
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more cogently, even without the help of the textbook. Where the text was terse, understanding was weak, 
even the availability of the textbook did not help the children. 

This kind of experience indicated that whereas more work was required to improve the texts and their 
transaction in the class, the advantage of the open-book system needed to be retained in the programme. 
Independently, however, there may be need to give space to the role of memorization in the learning 
process and this may require the inclusion of a component of a closed-book test as part of the evaluation 
scheme. Furthermore, with regard to large-scale adoption, the government system and public opinion has 
to be oriented, prepared and made to feel comfortable with the innovations in the evaluation scheme. For 
these reasons, a balanced package of close and open-book evaluation of learners in the social sciences needs 
to be evolved for the future. 


Examination as a Feedback Mechanism 


Examinations conducted as a great public spectacle may be undesirable from the point of view of learning. 
That is, however, part of the larger agenda of changing the relationship between school education and so- 
ciety. For the immediate future it is possible, and even imperative, to see evaluation not so much as a tool 
for grading children, but as tool for assessing curricular frameworks and pedagogic approaches. 

It has been a matter of great concern to Eklavya that children’s performance reflects an undeveloped 
capacity to articulate their conceptual understanding. This may have been due to drawbacks in the texts, 
due to poor training in formulating and expressing their understanding or due to a breakdown of teach- 
ing in the schools. Classroom observations indicate that children were fully capable of engaging with the 
themes in the social science texts, thinking about them and speaking out their minds. But when it came 
to writing formal answers they resorted to ‘copying’ from the texts. In a way this demonstrates the limita- 
tions of the examination system which has no space for oral, dialogic responses. The answer-scripts seldom 
reflect children’s own understanding. It also points towards the crucial need to help children express their 
understanding through their writing—a challenge which needs to be addressed from the primary stage of 
schooling. The call is for the adult—are we prepared to give children a voice—literally? 


Notes 


1. For instance, the text on ‘Hunting-Gathering’ was followed by one on the ‘Difference between Natural Objects and Artifacts’. 
The chapter on the ‘Late Vedic Period’ was followed by a chapter on ‘The Implications of Agriculture’. The text on ‘Early Historic 
Urbanization’ was followed by the text on ‘Categories of Work’. 

2. Apart from exploring how children relate to maps and the cognitive processes they deploy to make sense of maps, very few infor- 
mal trials were undertaken with geography texts in this earliest phase of programme development, mainly because the geography 
team took longer to come together. Systematic field testing of approaches to geography teaching and learning thus took place 
during the trial of the first edition of the experimental books that were developed from 1986 onwards. 

3. The Madhya Pradesh SCERT bore the cost of printing the experimental books. 

4. Inthe prevalent pattern, the first paper was to be designed for history and civics, which carried a weightage of 60 per cent, and the 
second paper with a focus on geography carried a weightage of 40 per cent. 

5. For reflections on the closure of the Eklavya Programmes, see Sarada Balagopalan (2003) and Eklavya (2005). 

6. Chandamama is an Indian monthly magazine for children. Published continuously from 1947, the magazine ceased publication 
in 1998 owing to labour disputes. However, the magazine re-launched a year later and continues to be published to this day. It is 
available in 12 Indian languages and English. It has a readership of about 200,000. 
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What is Civics? 


OF all that is taught in schools, it is civics that is most closely affiliated with the character of the state. It 
speaks plainly of the state’s agendas and is most immediately affected by the state’s power structures and by 
the social origins of its functionaries, especially those charged with educational tasks. In this, it is a bit of an 
odd one out in school education. While all school subjects are constructed at least partially by relations of 
power, most subjects also have the prestige and authority ofa university discipline behind them. History, as 
taught in schools, for instance, has to contend with the way the discipline is growing in Indian universities. 
Likewise, physics must reflect the changing paradigms of the way it is conceived and practised. Behind both 
history and physics there stand communities of scholars and knowledge institutionalized in universities 
and research centres. Intrinsic to them are rigorous debates on what constitutes valid knowledge and the 
insistence that certain themes and methods are central to teaching the discipline. There is a degree of 
professionalism (though that degree may vary considerably!) usually leading to the maintenance of certain 
minimum standards. Civics, however, has been a different story. This is a school subject directly guided 
by the state. 

The Eklavya interpretation of civics is rather unusual: it is a situation where the state stood aside to 
allow an NGO some leeway in working out what could be taught in the name of civics. The difference 
this has made can be appreciated best by holding it up against how similar themes have been dealt with at 
other times and in other parts of the world. 

The origin of the modern form of civics comprising of instructing the masses in affairs related to public 
life seems to have taken place in the USA. John Nietz (1961) argues that the teaching of ‘Civil Govern- 
ment’ is a practice that originated in the USA and was not common in European countries. It is only with 
the establishment of a republican democracy that the need to teach some ideas pertaining to the govern- 
ment of the US was felt. It was of course, not unknown for elites to give their young political instruction 
through handbooks like Kautilya’s Arthashastra and Machiavelli’s Prince. But such ideas were not part of a 
wider education. It is in America that we first see a new social and political dispensation emerging in which 


* With individual contributions from Jean Dreze, Ram Pratap Gupta, Sarah Joseph, Amman Madan, R. Nagaraj and Sundari Ravindran, 
all of whom had conducted independent reviews of the textbooks. 
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the participation of a much larger section of the populace was perceived to be needed. The new order called 
for the widespread acceptance of suitable knowledge, origin myths, legends and dispositions. It was in 
times such as these that textbooks like Elhanan Winchester’s A Plain Political Catechism Intended for the Use of 
Schools in the U.S. of America: Wherein the Great Principles of Liberty, and of the Federal Government are Laid Down 
and Explained by Way of Question and Answer (1796) were published. 

The idea of instructing the masses in the correct behaviour with respect to the state’s institutions had its 
attractions. A similar practice emerged in England, too, where there was a good deal of suspicion about a 
political education being taken over by partisan political interests. A watered down version of citizenship 
education that described the roles of government functionaries was promoted in English schools towards 
the latter part of the 19th century (Heater, 2001), and it was this that came to be called civics. It does not 
seem to have won many fans, but was not summarily booted out either. A much more attractive version 
of political education was, interestingly, offered through the teaching of history. The drama of wars and 
victories, charismatic heroes and their struggles was considered more likely to achieve socialization into 
desirable values in this age of imperialism. History was also seen as a convenient way to describe the growth 
of institutions and the rationale behind their contemporary forms (Wong, 1997). School history in late 
19th century England was designed to serve the purpose of citizenship education rather than to propagate 
the growth of the discipline itself: 

What the government encouraged as part of a public education can hardly be seen independent of the 
nature of the government itself. There were sharp limits to the practice of a liberal democracy on either 
side of the Atlantic, with severe class and race divisions, many barriers to universal adult suffrage and a 
strong oligarchic orientation in the functioning of the state. However, even though restricted in scope, 
both England and the US did have lively and thriving debates on the purpose of government, suitable 
designs of institutions and the practice of freedom. These were reflected to a greater degree in American text- 
books than in England where exposure to such debates was restricted to the higher echelons of the power 
structure. It is in India that such ‘Government House Utilitarianism’ came out in full bloom. 

When the British brought civics here, the colonial context added another layer to their already sharply 
restricted conception of political education in schools. It was thought enough for the people of India to 
have just a basic familiarity with the functionaries and rules of public institutions and with the policies of 
the state. Discussions on the purpose of the institutions, comparisons between alternate models and so on 
were not meant for the Indian masses. 

In spite of several major shifts, the post-Independence Indian state continues to bear much continuity 
with the state of the colonial era. Until the mid-1990s, civics textbooks continued to be written from the 
viewpoint of a paternalistic state. They were mainly about the rules and regulations of the government and 
about its broad policies, though the content of both of these did indeed show a considerable move away 
from colonial priorities. The NCERT texts of the early 1990s for instance, could be seen to bear, among 
other things, the strong stamp of state-centric socialism (Madan, 1995). 

When seen against all the above, it becomes clear that the Eklavya texts present a new, different vision 
of the state and its interpenetration by society. This is a vision in which the people, too, have a voice. 
They lobby and pressurize, they are active agents and not passive recipients. They know what is good 
for them and need not be told that by the government. One cannot over-emphasize that this is quite 
different from the disappearing state of neo-liberal times. Instead, here may be seen a desire for a state 
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that is solid and very much alive and proactive, a state that is to be seen bustling about in the service of 
the people. 

Table 3.1 presents a list of the chapters in the civics texts of the Eklavya social science programme for 
each of the three grades. Detailed summaries of each of the chapters are provided at the end of this section 
for the benefit of those who are not quite familiar with the Eklavya textbooks. The summaries project the 
main thrust of the chapters and are likely to aid the reader in understanding the finer nuances of the critical 
review of the text as presented here. 


Table 3.1: List of Chapters in the Civics Texts of Eklavya’s SASHIKA Programme 


Chapter 
Number Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 
1 Tae BR We Fri sant aa 
2: BIC-TSK sie ATS we : UH FAR ore 
3. WA Tae SST He AT TAM ae (Shard aT aS FT) TAR 
4 aad AF afaensil ar yaer TAR GAM FPA: as SREM AF Seed at | BAT Ufa 

aferar 
5 fear sit Ase TAS GAM HT Slel HREM BAR Alfere siferar 
6. fer ware ura ¥ Hust sean ar fader fara a fey aise 
7. alé-awaed sit =a ART SER BT BT aie 
8 ter va fet tal ar ca er grat sant at Ae 
9. "el ait Gast Ta Hk Sa RHA Ht Aras 
10. aa sit WT 
11. Ws Fl MAK 


Source: Eklavya (1993; 1994a; 1994b) 


Eklavya’s Civics: A Changed Vision 


What is most striking about the Eklavya civics textbooks is that they have expanded the meaning and the 
scope of what is ordinarily understood in the name of civics. The shift away from merely teaching how 
the state and political institutions function into a much wider social arena has been appreciated by several 
reviewers. Traditional disciplinary boundaries have been dissolved and their inter-linkages developed. This 
can be clearly seen from even a quick look at the titles of the chapters given in the above table. While the 
state continues to have a significant presence (as is seen in the discussion of topics such as the government, 
judiciary and the panchayat), economic relations too emerge as another major axis in Eklavya’s vision of 
civics. The Class VI text begins with the idea of interdependence through an economic example and not 
as is conventionally done, through the idea of social life being necessary for human existence. The socio- 
economic context of the life of young readers of this text is explored through focused chapters on agrar- 
ian relations, industrial and non-industrial production and the forms of the market. Much of Class VII 
is devoted to narratives of visits to a variety of places where economic production and distribution takes 
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place. This approach draws readers to contrast the lives of people at the different nodes of industrialization 
in India. 

In Class VII, students begin with an example of an independent artisan—the kasera—who makes brass 
pots and utensils. They learn about their conditions of work and their lives, especially the difficulties faced 
by groups like these in modern day times. The next chapter discusses a situation where work is now being 
put out by contractors to workers who are paid a job rate. The concrete example of this is through bidi- 
making workers, with a comprehensive portrayal of the challenges and dilemmas of their lives. From there 
the textbook moves on to a small factory which tans hides into leather. This is contrasted with the way the 
same work gets done in a large leather tannery, throwing into relief all the differences that emerge with the 
growth of big industries: the changed forms of work organization, the new financial dynamics that come 
into play and the way everyday life experiences change for all the different kinds of people who work there 
(VI.C.4:5). 

A major role of schooling is always that of expanding the vision and practice of children from their 
familiar roles of kinship and the domestic realm. It tries to introduce them to wider, more universal and 
more secular relationships. Eklavya’s wider and deeper understanding of civics as a subject of engagement 
broadens the domain of what constitutes the public from just the state into the sphere of economic relations 
as well. This represents a significant shift in the worldview offered to the students. The everyday relations 
of kinship and community have been juxtaposed with much wider processes. The place of activity which 
is non—kinship-based, is no longer restricted to the state and moves into the many other kinds of activities 
which children and adults may encounter in their daily and not-so-daily lives. The world of work is, 
significantly, not reduced to the ‘private sector’, but is seen as the constitutive realm of many cooperative 
activities by which human life gets its flavours and contours. 

An examination of economic relationships also makes possible a much deeper comprehension of social 
power, inequality and the changing face of opportunities. It becomes possible, now, to examine the political 
economy of society at large instead of just staying at the surface layer of rules presented by the state. 

This redefinition of the focus of civics has led Eklavya into previously unexplored territory. It is only to 
be expected that its systematization would be less than complete. The social sector, for instance, is under- 
represented in the texts. The increasing importance of this sector calls for a greater discussion of its various 
aspects. Some reviewers have suggested other issues too, which may be developed upon in later editions of 
the texts as instances of secular, public and non-kinship-based spheres of activity. An important theme is 
that of exploring the interface of kinship with the secular world. The place of the family and the household 
in society needs to be discussed, as also the functioning of social norms and values and their conflicts. It 
needs to be made explicit that the bureaucratic mode of social organization, with its rule-based, impersonal 
behaviour, is fundamentally different from the personalized kinship mode. Children should be facilitated 
to understand and handle conflicts between kinship roles and those of the larger civil society. 

At times, it also appears that the economic framework is less than adequate for analyzing a given situa- 
tion. For example, in the Grade VI chapter Kisaan aur Mazdoor, the class analysis presented further is based 
upon economic factors. 

The chapter, beginning with a discussion of the new technologies which are changing Indian farming, 
proceeds to examine their impact on different kinds of farmers and on the landless labourer. Ramu, a middle 
farmer, does most of his work through family labour, though at times he also needs to hire labourers. Much 
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of his farming operates through loans and he is compelled to sell his produce quickly so as to stay solvent. 
The small farmer, Gangu, is under even greater pressure to sell his harvest early. He cannot survive the 
year round on the produce from his land and he has hardly any of the tools or resources which the middle 
farmer may possess. As a result his produce too, is less and he must work on others’ fields to survive. The 
big farmer, Harnarayan, has all the resources he needs and can afford to hold on till the best prices are 
available in the market. The landless labourer Rajjubai, is in the most desperate straits of all. Her work is 
seasonal and she is now under attack by the proliferation of combine harvesters. She often has to buy food 
at the most expensive retail rates and is a regular borrower from moneylenders at high rates of interest 
(Eklavya, 1993: 140-48). 

Upon visiting one of the schools in Hoshangabad, one of the reviewers observed that the teachers of 
civics were of the opinion that such an analysis was limited in its use in the classroom. It did not quite 
correspond with the everyday reality of these students. They chose, instead, the concepts of rich/poor and 
caste, to talk about their lives and their communities. The local people were opting to use different prin- 
ciples of analysis that combined economics, prestige and descent. 

It has also been suggested that as part of the effort in the texts to relate social issues to the world the 
child encounters, it is important to evoke a more detailed discussion and analysis of the causes of unem- 
ployment. Many of the students studying this curriculum would in all probability drop out of school after 
Class VIII and be faced with this reality. A separate chapter could be written on the decline of traditional 
occupations and handicrafts and migrations to cities. Apart from this analysis it is suggested that the books 
also dwell on the state’s attempts at finding solutions for unemployment. 

It was also observed that while there is gender sensitivity in the texts, in the context of many references, 
significant gender differentiations could be further elaborated upon for sharper analysis. The text on agrar- 
ian relations, for instance, could have had a more explicit discussion of the economic roles of women. 
Further, in the chapter on Haat aur Mandi(Class VI) the issue of whether women sell anything in the haats 
could be raised. 

The texts need to draw attention to several aspects of the gender debate such as male-female wage dif- 
ferentials and the fact that land is rarely owned by women and income from produce is controlled by men 
even though women contribute significantly as labourers and as managers. 


The People and the State: Shifting the Locus of Agency 


Linked to the expansion of the understanding of civics by Eklavya, is their portrayal of the role of ordinary 
people in development and in society at large. The kind of civics that was being taught in contemporary 
NCERT textbooks saw the state as the bearer of all initiative (Eklavya, 1993). The place of the people 
was basically that of cooperating and collaborating with the actions of the state. Several reviewers have 
appreciated the fact that Eklavya breaks with this tradition and portrays the people as the fountainhead of 
all kinds of initiatives. A variety of examples demonstrate to the readers that people interact with the state 
and achieve what they desire through a complex process of lobbying, persuading and reasoning. There 
is no sharp dividing line separating the state from society. Individuals come together to form powerful 
groups whose collective efforts bring about the desired results. This is a fundamental shift in emphasis and 
through it Eklavya both expresses and encourages the democratization of Indian society. 
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‘Ordinary people’ are no longer seen as just one homogenous mass. Social differentiation is always a part 
of the Eklavya narrative. For example, in the chapter on Gram Panchayat, the impression conveyed is not 
of a completely rational, rule-based mechanism, but of guidelines within which there are living breathing 
people, innovating and pushing towards their own desired ends. 

In the Grade VI chapter Nagron mein Suvidhaon ka Prabandh people who have been queuing up in front 
of a dry public tap for two days finally lose their patience when a municipal employee comes to levy water 
tax on them. The tax collector pleads that he is just doing his job; it is their ward member who should be 
trying to find a solution to their problems. A woman called Munnibai agrees and calls on the others to let 
the tax collector go. She leads a group of 15 to 20 people carrying their empty buckets to march onto the 
ward member’s house. They announce that they will come and fill water from there till their mohalla’s 
pipeline is fixed. The ward member somehow placates them by arranging for a water tanker to be sent to 
their mohalla and promises to get their pipeline fixed for good (VI.C.4:130-139). 

In the Eklavya texts different people have different kinds of vested interests because of their respective 
positions in society. People are cheating, being heroic, being selfish and being altruistic. Interestingly, while 
the good usually have the upper hand, they don’t always win. A sense of agency of the people is clearly 
conveyed, but it acknowledges that it is operating in a complex socio-political context. Eklavya’s civics 
textbooks seek to empower their students through a grasp of the possibilities of social action in scenarios 
that are realistically embedded in all kinds of social contradictions and conflicts. 

In Eklavya’s textbooks the place of the state is that of another player in a complex field, and not of 
the overarching, defining realm within which all other actors passively operate. Most reviewers have 
appreciated this and also the fact that the state is presented as a living, breathing entity and not just through 
the enumeration of the structures and rules of its functioning. The state is described by starting from the 
village panchayat, moving from that to the district, the province and the nation. Actual examples of the day- 
to-day functioning of the state are given and most of the time the state is seen from the point of view of a 
common person’s interactions with it. Actual local situations are described and analyzed while abstractions 
into general procedures are judiciously avoided. Take the following example from a chapter on ‘Courts and 
Justice’ of Grade VII. 

In chapter 7, Grade VI, Court, Kachehri aur Nyay, Parsuram and Kalluram quarrel over the boundary 
between their fields and there is an exchange of blows. When one of them goes to the police, this is used 
as a means of describing the procedure of how an FIR is lodged and what happens subsequent to that. The 
chapter follows them through the subsequent investigation, arrest, and release on bail. Then they go from 
the session courts to the high court, but wisdom dawns on them before appealing to the Supreme Court. 
The differences between various levels of courts and the correct procedures to be followed are either inte- 
grated into the narrative or given separately in boxes (VII.C.7:225-231). 

Through all this, the developmental role of the state and its responsibility for the welfare of the people 
is emphasized. This emphasis is essential if young people are to learn how to interact with the state and 
work with it in improving the conditions of their local communities. This, too, has been well regarded by 
several reviewers. 

The contemporary realities of the practices of the state, however, have not been glossed over. The way 
some pressure groups can manipulate it, is tackled head on and the possible ways in which counter-pressures 
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can be mounted are also illustrated. While this has been generally appreciated by all the reviewers, some of 
them have pointed out the difficulties inherent in such an approach. According to them, it is also necessary 
to describe ideal situations so as to pose the goals toward which we must strive. At the same time children 
need to be prepared for real life encounters by exposing them to discussions on what actually happens in 
government offices or in caste conflicts and so on. Merely stressing ideal situations is likely to lead to the loss 
of legitimacy in the eyes of the children since they either know reality because they experience it or will soon 
enough find out what reality entails. One reviewer has suggested that the possibilities and advantages of state 
intervention could be made more explicit while also acknowledging their pitfalls. It is suggested that in the 
chapter on poverty (Grade VIII) for instance, a greater balance between these could be sought. The challenge 
is to always strike the right balance between idealism and realism. The importance has been pointed out of 
highlighting a positive attitude and at all times avoiding a slide into cynicism. 

One suggestion for resolving this contradiction is through enlarging the concept of citizenship. This 
would for example, enhance the role of the peoples’ own initiatives and also permit an understanding of its 
differentiation with class, caste and gender. A greater consciousness of the status and role of citizens could 
also be built up through discussions of concrete linkages between notions of rights and the functioning of 
specific institutions. Institutions should be understood by references to the rationale for their existence. 
An introduction to the basic ideas from which institutional structures emerge, such as democracy, freedom 
and collective responsibility, may be made the fundamental basis of their study. To make this more concrete 
and lucid, local and particular circumstances could be taken up involving issues of environment, sanitation 
and social concerns. This would make clear the idea that the state and the citizen are just two sides of the 
same coin. The state exists only for the service of the citizen and not vice versa. 

Another suggestion made, seeks to link the citizen of India to even larger structures. It is argued that a 
sense of internationalism has been one of the major achievements of post-colonial India and school chil- 
dren need to be introduced to this. Therefore, the place of India in the community of nations needs to be 
discussed. A healthy nationalism can be encouraged in children only when the basic unity of all humanity 
and a knowledge and respect for the ways of our neighbours and the world is acknowledged as a reality 
and engaged with. 


Problems with Principles: Pedagogic Insights 


On pedagogic grounds, the Eklavya texts comprise largely of case studies, examples and narratives. These 
are much easier for children of the middle school to read and understand. While appreciating this strat- 
egy, several reviewers have also wondered whether it is possible to seek a higher degree of theorization 
in civics. The concepts currently included in the texts are presented in clear, consistent and logical ways. 
Nevertheless, reviewers have asked whether a more academically rigorous and systematic conceptualiza- 
tion can be attempted. This is also linked with the need to widen the horizon of the students from an 
engagement with local concerns to wider social issues and processes. 

To sustain a balance between pedagogic clarity and the theme’s own complexity is always difficult. While 
the Eklavya texts are undoubtedly the arduous result of a series of experiments with different kinds of 
presentations, treatment and content, there are instances where greater conceptual clarity could have 
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enhanced the quality of the texts. With regard to certain sections of the texts such as the chapter on the 
artisans, some reviewers are unsure whether children would understand the larger issues being implied in 
the text. 

It also needs to be examined as to whether the cues given in the texts are sufficient to help children 
develop an abstract understanding of the issues raised. The texts typically move from specific situations 
that children are likely to experience themselves and go on to situations more distant and unfamiliar. This 
has been widely appreciated. Perhaps a more formal and deliberate reference to the principles involved 
would facilitate easy comprehension and the developing ability to abstract. For instance, as older and more 
informed readers, we might know when we read the section on the decline of kaseras that we are looking 
here at a special case of a more generalized and deeper social problem but the same may not be obvious to 
children. 

Chapter 2, Kasera ek Dastkar Class VII—Why has the number of kasera families decreased? Over the last 
50-60 years the number of families has shrunk from about 100 to 7-8 and even these are not as busy as earlier. 
This is partly because steel utensils are easier to maintain and clean than the brass vessels made by the kaseras. 
But villagers still use brass utensils. Old brass vessels can be sold and new ones received in their place. This 
cannot be done with steel utensils. So why have the kaseras given up their traditional work? Because the work 
is very hard and their bodies ache in the evenings. They can now get work which involves less manual labour. 
Some have even become educated and taken up proper jobs (VII.C.2: 191-197). 

The general process is perhaps all too familiar and clear to us. Newer technologies tend not to integrate 
with older ones and are gradually pushing the latter out. The people involved in the older work now find 
employment in the new opportunities being created. But is it equally intuitive to children? Are they able to 
see the pattern of the argument made? Similarly, the fact that the hide factory causes pollution is a hint to 
the general fact that industries pollute. However, these things may not be read in the same way by pupils. 
There is little in the text that invites them to think about these more general issues. Perhaps more explicit 
statements about issues like health hazards, pollution, unemployment, would facilitate drawing attention 
to the concerns the text seems to want them to think about. This would include more abstractions, permit- 
ting children’s understanding and derived meaning, to range further into non-local and non-immediate 
situations. 

The suggestion of highlighting the notion of citizenship, mentioned above, points to another dimen- 
sion of the need to spell out higher abstractions. For instance, principles deriving from liberal and socialist 
traditions underlie the Constitution of India and contribute strongly to the structure of the Indian state. 
A reflection on these and of the purpose of the existence of various institutions would enable a sharper 
awareness of the desirable ways of acting and of interacting with them. A principled sense of citizenship 
needs to be encouraged rather than an unreasoned, habitual sense. Similarly, a consciousness of the distinc- 
tions between kinship-based and non-kinship-based roles would encourage a greater valuation of fairness 
and impartiality. These need to be consciously built into the text of civics. 

The discussions of government institutions and rules, even here in Eklavya’s civics texts, are rarely able 
to break through into a wider and deeper discussion of the principles underlying them. However, such a 
discussion is essential to the construction of a thinking, free Indian. It is only by beginning to focus on the 
concept of equality that one can begin to appreciate the challenges to Indian democracy or even begin to 
move towards a personal practice of democratic behaviour. For instance, it is by asking why a panchayat 
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is necessary that one begins to appreciate its worth, in spite of all the obvious corruption and subterfuge 
embedded in our Panchayati Raj Institutions. Also, without a sense of larger purpose, why should anyone 
seek to improve it? 


Conclusion 


Many would agree that the basic task of democratic education is to enable people to move towards a society 
with greater freedom, where individuals have greater freedom. Intrinsic in this is the uncovering of the 
forces that control people and limit their freedom. There can be little doubt that the Eklavya approach to 
civics teaching and learning has broken fresh ground in this direction. It moves beyond a state-centric civics 
into one where people are active agents. Ordinary people’s lives are now seen as being shaped by several 
kinds of economic relationships and structures. The state and the economic fabric of life are portrayed 
not as smooth, consensual entities, but as arenas of many conflicts and contradictions. The working out 
of a fuller version of a democratic education would now include exploring ways of facilitating the grasp of 
higher levels of abstractions. These would be the key concepts that would help to make sense of a complex 
world and direct one towards a free human society. 


Summary Chapters of Eklavya’s Civics Texts of Grades VI, 
VII and VIII 


Civics: Grade VI 


Chapter 1: va gat Fe Freie 

The first chapter is on interdependence, traced through the movement of goods. It begins by asking the 
children to consider a potter living alone who believes that he is not dependent on anyone. While this 
is true in many ways, he realizes that he is intrinsically linked to the outside world through the goods 
that he uses and the services that he might need at times. The children are then asked to ponder over 
an illustrated example of the movement of goods between town and country. The aim is to understand 
interdependence in the above context and also relate it to their experiences. The next step is to examine 
how their region is linked to other regions in the country. This is done through examples of how com- 
mon consumer goods travel long distances. They are also required to find out, classify and construct a 
table from a list of commonly used goods—those that originate from their own region and the ones from 
outside. Hence interdependence is seen at three levels—at the level of an individual, between town and 
country and between one region and another. 


Chapter 2: a -aTGik sie AST 

Linked with the first chapter, the second chapter examines how markets mediate interdependence. Two 
markets are taken as exemplars—the common retail market, the haat bazaar and the other a regulated 
wholesale market for agricultural produce, the mandi. How do these markets function and how do they 
impact upon people are the questions that are addressed. 
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Most children are familiar with haat bazaar and their experiences are used to contrast the permanent 
bazaar of a town with their periodic markets such as that of the haat bazaar. Through the story of a trader 
who travels from one haat to another they discuss the idea of how a region is covered by periodic markets. 
They also understand the links in the chain that brings goods from nearby areas and far away. 

The second section on mandi begins by discussing through a concrete example of buyers and sellers 
the process of open auction in a mandi. Through this they also understand the role of mandi officials in 
supervising this process. Haat bazaar and mandi are contrasted to emphasize the difference between a retail 
market and a wholesale market. A story written by a child describing his visit to a mandi where the aartiya 
tries to shortchange the child’s father is used to discuss the role of middlemen. The purpose of the pro- 
farmer reforms that were initiated in 1986 is discussed in this context. A current newspaper report is used 
to evaluate in an open-ended manner some aspects of these reforms. 


Chapter 3: art Tard 

Dealing primarily with local self government for rural areas the text begins by prompting children to dis- 
cuss the following question: who should organize the common civic amenities that people use but do not 
belong to any particular family? The formation of Gram Panchayat is brought out through a story of how 
a voter’s list is prepared in a village. This deals with territorial sub-divisions, representation and eligibility. 
The basic structure is outlined for all and for rural students this is to be related to the Panchayat of their 
own village. 

The next section deals with the working of a Panchayat through the story of an imaginary ideal meeting 
in the village of Kanyakhedi. Many issues are discussed such as the welfare decisions that are to be taken 
from a range of demands of various ward members; exploring other source of funds; the need to tackle 
encroachments; and the need to ensure regular meetings. The last section deals with the common prob- 
lem of misuse of funds by Panchayats. This is done through a narrative on how one of the ward members 
encourages an active participation of people in the Gram Sabha. This is to ensure that funds meant for the 
installation of a hand pump are not misused. Thereby the structure and potential role of the Gram Sabha 
is explained. 


Chapter 4: art 4 ofeemnsit ar wer er 

This chapter is meant to discuss Local Self Government for urban areas. The text opens with the then 
familiar image of an octroi post just outside any urban settlement. The small town is explored through the 
eyes of Imran, a village boy, visiting relatives in the town. The state of roads, the problems of water distri- 
bution and its availability, the nature of street lights are brought forward through the experience of Imran. 
The responsibilities for these functions are located in the work of the nagarpalika or Municipal Council and 
the structure is explained through the story. 

The water problem of Amarbor town is taken up as a case study. Some localities receive water only once 
in three days because the water-pumps at the pumping station are not being repaired. Munnibai organizes 
people and they first approach their ward member and then the president of the nagarpalika to ensure 
regular water distribution. Even though each functionary tries to pass on the blame to others they have to 
nevertheless respond to people’s demand. In this way the relationship between the elected representatives 
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and people is explored. Two supplementary pages with information on the formation, function and source 
of funds of urban self-government institutions are added at the end of the chapter. These are meant for 
reference only and are therefore not linked to the text. 


Chapter 5: farart sie a7e 

This deals with peasant differentiation in the village and how people are differently affected by the green 
revolution policies. The introductory section using children’s experience talks of changes in agriculture 
since the green revolution was adopted in an area. Four families are selected for detailed comparative 
study. 

Ramu’s family represents a middle farmer. In conversation with them the students learn how Ramu’s 
family manages to make both ends meet on the five acres of land that they possess. There is enough work 
for them on their own and it is not necessary to seek employment outside. Even though Ramu can access 
crop loans from the village cooperative society he does need at times to borrow from the money-lender. 

In contrast to Ramu, Gangu’s family has a small farm. They own only two acres of land and unlike Ramu 
they do not have any agricultural implements of their own. Gangu is forced to sell his crop soon after harvest 
and has to always borrow for purchasing inputs. This is usually from the money-lender and he is more often 
than not in debt. His family has to supplement their income by working as agricultural labourers. 

Harnarayan in contrast to both of them is a large farmer with 25 acres of land and assets like tractor, 
tube-wells, etc. He employs a large number of agricultural labourers. Moreover he is able to purchase all 
the inputs required for agriculture and can also decide when to sell the harvest. He thereby earns a size- 
able profit. He is therefore able to invest in purchasing more land. At the bottom of the rung is Rajjubai 
the landless labourer. She has to lead a hand to mouth existence. After the expansion of irrigation she 
doesn’t need to migrate to other regions in search of work. In spite of this, agricultural labour families do 
not find adequate work throughout the year. Besides, with the introduction of machines such as harvester 
combines the demand for labour is declining in some areas. Hence these four families are contrasted on 
the land and implements that they own, their need for loans, labour requirements and sale of harvest. This 
differentiated scenario exists in all villages in the country. 


Chapter 6: fore Farr 
As the name suggests this chapter is about district administration. Along with Panchayat and nagarpalika, 
this completes the set of chapters on local self government. The introductory exercise helps children 
classify the territorial sub-divisions of a district. The work of the revenue department, i.e., patwari, tehsildar 
and collector with whom there is considerable public interaction is taken up for detailed study. The 
work of the patwari is outlined through the example of Mohan Kumar. Children have to find out that 
the patwari does the following: organize the details of collection of land revenue; maintain land records; 
send reports about the crops in his area; measure fields; provide farmers with a copy of their records; 
verify caste certificates etc. 

The children then learn about the work of the tehsildar as they read about a typical day in the life of 
Arif Ansari. He begins his work by examining whether land revenue has been deposited in all the patwari 
circles. Later on he had to hear land disputes in a manner similar to that of a court. Besides this there are 
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people waiting for him to sign their caste certificate papers. He has also to tour a village to examine a case 
of encroachment of government land. 

One of the many departments in the district that the Collector is in-charge of is land revenue. In the 
example discussed, he presides over a meeting of all the departmental heads. After that he investigates a 
complaint against a village sarpanch. He has kept an hour for meeting the public. During this he first meets 
a farmer whose complaint is that his case is not being heard at the tehsildar’s court. Later he meets a group 
of people who urge him to ensure that their village is also covered in an upcoming irrigation scheme. He 
also has to rush, along with other district officials, to investigate a major fire in one of the tehsil towns. In 
this manner through the work of one department children explore concepts of territoriality, hierarchy and 
rule-based functions of a bureaucracy. 


Civics: Grade VII 


The Class VI chapters’ deal with economic institutions related to agriculture whereas the first set of five 
chapters of Class VII is on ‘industry’. The texts present an analysis of the forms of manufacture that are 
seen around and their impact on people’s life. 


Chapter 1: Sarr 

The first chapter is a brief introduction to the elements in any manufacturing industry—organization of 
raw materials, the process of manufacture and marketing of the product. This begins by asking children to 
distinguish between goods that come directly from farms and those that go through some manufacturing 
process. Using the above examples they are asked to detail the raw materials required for manufacturing 
and identify the place of manufacture whether it is the home or the factory. They also discuss some of the 
terms that they would encounter in the subsequent chapters. 


Chapter 2: B@T : Yar TeIHIT 

This chapter aims to discuss the manufacturing process followed by craft-persons through the story of one 
such family. This family makes brass utensils. The first section outlines how various members of the fam- 
ily contribute to the production process. They are all busy in making a batloia brass pot used for water. 
There is division of work and a sequence is to be followed which the students have to identify. 

The next section deals with marketing of these utensils. We follow Bansilal to the trader who purchases 
the utensils made by the family. The trader would sell these from his shop. A convention is followed 
whereby old utensils are exchanged for new ones. Hence the trader gives Bansilal some old utensils and 
some cash. Bansilal uses the cash to purchase new brass sheets from the factory. With old utensils and some 
new brass sheets the process of manufacture begins again. 

These elements are all tied up in a flow diagram that students have to complete and also calculate how 
much the family is able to earn from this work. The last section attempts to present a general picture of the 
elements of independent craft production—family-based work at home, ownership of the limited equip- 
ment, freedom to organize work and taking the risk of marketing. This is compared with craft-persons 
that they see around. This section also discusses why there has been a decline in the number of families 
manufacturing brass utensils. 
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Chapter 3: ait sie ast wart art (SHard yer & HA) 

As the name suggests this chapter is about subcontracting in a traditional industry. It begins by describing 
the work of the subcontractor who is busy collecting bidi from various people, including Sameena. He 
settles their accounts and gives them a fresh stock of tobacco, leaves, etc. Sameena’s family has been rolling 
bidi for years. Her father had contracted T.B. because of this work and did not survive the illness. The next 
section describes the process of rolling bidis at home. Students are expected to understand that the family 
is only providing labour in this process and all the transactions are through the subcontractor or thekedar. 
They also calculate the meager earnings of the family through this work. The role of the middleman or 
subcontractor is brought out through a flow diagram and this process is contrasted with the self-employed 
kasera. The bidi worker has little choice. 

Another section discusses the system of identification cards that were introduced in order to establish 
that the principal employer is the factory. Thereby, a system was instituted so that benefits stipulated by 
law reach the bidi workers. There is however constant attempt by the contractor to circumvent this process. 
The text further describes the factory from where the whole process of manufacture is initiated and con- 
trolled and from where the final product is packaged and sent to the markets all over the country. The last 
section attempts to generalize from the case study, why factory owners prefer this system and its impact on 
labour rates; the importance of the bidi industry in the context of MP and subcontracting that we observe 
in other areas of manufacture. 


Chapter 4: WAST Part Gl BT : aS HIRATA Seas Bi WAT 
This chapter analyzes the processes followed in a typical factory. This is the modern form of production 
and stands in contrast to the ‘craft’ form. A group of students are visiting a leather factory and these process 
elements are seen through their eyes. The first things that they notice are the large structures and formal 
procedures for gaining entry into the factory. They are then taken around the manufacturing area and they 
are curious about what they see. Through this they understand the use of machines and chemicals in the 
factory and the elaborate organization and division of labour that is required. They reflect upon the con- 
tinuous nature of the manufacturing process and why this is organized in batches and how workers have 
to work in shifts. 

The next section discusses the wages paid to different employees in a factory, the market for the product 
and the pollution caused by the factory. Comparative questions with home-based manufacturing work are 
posed all along so that the contrast between these forms becomes evident. 


Chapter 5: WAST Part Br SieT BRAT 

This chapter talks of a small leather factory in contrast with the large. Small factory units display mixed 
features of both a typical factory and a craft-based production unit. The chapter revolves around conversa- 
tions with Kaka, the only permanent employee here. 

The manufacturing functions to be performed are similar to that of the large unit. However, most of 
the work is done manually with limited equipment. Unlike a large unit, production is in small lots and 
sporadic. The best hides are sold off to large units elsewhere and only the second grade hides are tanned. 
Similar to many small units the owner combines trading and manufacturing activities. The market for the 
leather so manufactured is the cobbler who requires leather for repair work. 
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Kaka explains that he is the only permanent worker and that he too is paid a daily wage rate. Other 
workers are hired as and when they have work. This unit also does not have any system for disposal of 
its foul smelling wastewater and the slum residents around want the factory transferred to a different 
location. 

The last section attempts a generalized picture of small units in this industry. They face a declining de- 
mand because of the increasing use of plastics and synthetic materials for footwear and competition from 
the large factory sector. This situation is presented through a poem. 


Chapter 6: ARd 4 HIST Sena HT tera 

This chapter presents a historical perspective of the various forms of production that we see around. 
How have these forms changed over time—this question is examined through the example of the textile 
industry, since all the forms continue to survive in this industry and these are familiar to a large number 
of people. 

The early phase of manufacturing was home-based and all the work—spinning, weaving and dyeing— 
was done by the family. Increasing demand of cloth introduced specialization among craft persons. The 
process of urbanization and increasing markets abroad lead to the growth of famous centres of textiles 
(AD 1200) and elaborate division of labour among craft-persons. The next section deals with the role of 
merchants—how they contribute to expanding markets and how through the system of advances (Dadan) 
they would control production and design. In some places during the colonial period these merchants 
were able to coerce craft families to produce as they wished for very small sums. In such situations living 
conditions deteriorated and these craft families were always in debt. 

The coming up of textile mills in England and then in India drastically changed the form of manufac- 
turing. Mill cloth was cheaper and a large number of craft persons lost their market. These early factories 
forced labourers to work long hours and in poor conditions with survival wages. It was with struggles of 
labour that norms of work that we may see in large factories came into being. 

Today we find all these forms—independent craft-persons, home-based manufacturing, large and 
small factories—around us but they are all subject to change because of market pressures or changes in 
technology. 


Chapter 7: wié&- wad site marr 
This chapter focuses on the judicial process and we trace a case from the lower court upwards. The process 
and their rationale at the lower courts is emphasized since this is the structure with which most people 
interact. A boundary dispute between Kalluram and Parsuram whose fields are adjoining in a village turns 
violent. Kalluram is beaten up and is grievously injured. The first section deals with how he manages to 
lodge a complaint at the police station (FIR) and our rights regarding this. Then follows the investigation 
by the police and the arrest of Parsuram. It is emphasized that the investigation is the responsibility of the 
police, however it is not their role to decide and punish. 

The next sections deal with the process of ‘bail’ and the hearings in court. The description brings out the 
fact that the process depends on evidence and arguments presented by the parties. The judgement of a lower 
court may be questioned and this is where the hierarchy of courts comes in. The last section deals with the 
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distinction between criminal and civil cases. This dispute, like many others, could have been settled as a 
civil case based on the land records with the patwari if Parsuram had not resorted to physical assault. 


Chapter 8: Far va Brat Var ar oat a7 

This chapter begins by discussing some common barter exchanges that may be observed in a village today. 
It then presents an example of a complex barter exchange from Chhattisgarh, based on tradition. This sec- 
tion also discusses some amazing exchange norms, again based on tradition, which once existed elsewhere 
in the world. Some problems with barter are posed through two visual panels. How do we negotiate a new 
situation? What do we do if the goods to be exchanged cannot be divided? 

The next section presents a small skit with three characters all of whom have a specific exchange offer. 
However, none of them can strike a deal with another since the offers do not match. It is only when money 
is introduced that things become smooth and all of them can trade with each other. Money is used because 
it is convenient for exchange. This also leads to new forms of money emerging especially with the coming 
up of banks, a topic that would be studied next year. 


Chapter 9: et silt aagit 

This is a short chapter with a series of recap exercises based on the previous chapters. To convey ideas for 
new questions these exercises include the following—answering questions and reading aloud a new pas- 
sage, entangling a jumble of ideas, solving crossword like clues and word building. 


Chapter 10: 237 silt 9-7 
This is a workbook like chapter on the idea of political divisions or territoriality. In earlier trials especially 
with rural children it was found that they did not possess a visual image or mental map of various political 
divisions. This background is necessary to explain structures of government at different levels. 

From the given list of places on a map they have to identify and fill up a table distinguishing (a) places 
within the country and those outside and (b) places within MP and those outside, but within India. This is 
to help them look at internal and external borders carefully. In the other exercise they travel with Rakesh 


as the family moves to various places and answer questions related to how his place of residence may be 
described. 


Chapter 11: asa wt ape 

This chapter is on state government. The initial section begins by pointing to the distinction between lev- 
els of government—one for the state and the other for the country as a whole. The next section discusses 
the role of elections and formation of the state legislature. Together with this it talks of the formation of 
state government and the work that they are expected to do. 

This general introduction is followed by a narrative that takes up the story of elections in an imaginary 
state—Kaushalpur. The main contention is between two parties though there are some independent candi- 
dates. The description moves from the election campaign to the casting of votes. The idea of representation 
is identified. After the counting of votes the results are declared. Using this concrete example the ruling and 
opposition parties are identified and the concept of majority is explained. Again from the above example, 
formation of government is illustrated. 
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The narrative goes on to illustrate the role of the legislature. As an example a bill for minimum wages 
is debated in the house. Through the process in the legislature a new law comes into being. The narrative 
ends with a short discussion on how this law will be implemented, that is, the executive machinery of the 
state. The story used in the chapter is intended to concretize and make real the general introduction about 
the state government that is given in the beginning of the chapter. 


Civics: Grade VIII 


Chapter 1: 4° 
The chapter invites students to look at the special ways of working of a bank with the question—how come 
we don’t loose our money when there’s a robbery at the bank? 

The first section discusses various kinds of deposits at a bank with an emphasis on the more familiar 
savings account. The use of cheque is explained with many examples thereby illustrating how a system is 
created where money transactions can be carried out without using cash. This system is convenient for all, 
especially for commerce. 

The text then recapitulates the robbery incident with the question—how come there was only Rs 50,000 
in the bank in cash at the time of a robbery whereas the total deposits is much larger? It then seeks to 
explain how a bank can work with only a fraction of its deposits in cash and it is therefore profitable for it 
to lend money. 

The next section discusses the types of loans from a typical bank. A flow diagram illustrates the inte- 
grated picture with depositors on one side and borrowers on the other. The work of the bank is based 
on this integrated relationship. The last section discusses the spread of banks in India especially after 
nationalization of banks. 


Chapter 2: 27 

The chapter opens with a collage of budget headlines that illustrates both taxes and plans for spending by 
the government. Various types of taxes are then discussed. Sales tax is introduced through the example of 
the purchase ofa TV. This tax is added on to the price quoted to the customer. The government charges ex- 
cise duty on production of goods and the manufacturer pays this before the goods leave the factory. A flow 
diagram that shows goods manufactured by using crude oil is used to explain how an increase in excise on 
some such goods has a cascading effect. Customs duty is briefly touched upon before discussing income 
tax. The emphasis for income tax is on explaining the differential (progressive) nature of the rates charged 
and the fact that this tax is only applicable to incomes above a certain limit. 

The next section analyzes the following issues: the importance of different taxes as a source of revenue 
for the government; the different impact of a tax on goods on rich and poor people as compared to a tax on 
income; the problems of tax evasion. These are the factors that need to be considered by the government 
in deciding the taxes to be levied. 
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Chapter 3: wer 

The first section deals with a short history of democratic movements in Europe and India. The descrip- 
tion is linked with the idea of struggles for universal adult suffrage and the rule of law. The next section 
discusses the institutions of government (Parliament) at the central level—Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha. It 
presents how members are elected to the two houses. The process by which laws are made is discussed 
through an example. This narrative is also used to clarify the concept of ‘majority’. 

A chart is used to discuss some examples of demarcation of areas for law-making between the centre and 
the state governments. It also discusses how laws are implemented and the role of the prime minister and 
the cabinet in this. The parliamentary form of government is explained by discussing how the Lok Sabha is 
ultimately responsible for the actions of government (executive). The various kinds of discussion that can 
take place to ensure monitoring of government are described. 

The next section discusses the role of the President and the Vice-President in the running of govern- 
ment. The last section describes ‘Parliament in action’—the kind of discussions that take place, the role of 
the press in raising issues, role of judiciary and people’s voices. 


Chapter 4: sant afdenr 

This is a short chapter on the constitution. It discusses why we need the constitution, linking this to the rule 
of law and institutions of the government studied in the previous chapter. The preamble is discussed in a box. 
The next section describes the four parts of the constitution. The last section outlines how the constitution 
came into being as part of the freedom struggle and the role of the constituent assembly in this process. 


Chapter 5: eat aiferer fr 

This chapter discuses some of the fundamental rights as outlined in the constitution. It uses case studies as 
examples to discuss the significance of these rights. For instance, to explain right to life and liberty the case 
of Bhoma Charan Auraon is used. Bhoma was sent to a mental asylum by a magistrate. However, even 
though he was declared fit by the medical superintendent after six months, he was not discharged for six 
years. When this case was brought before the Supreme Court, it held the Bihar government responsible 
for the loss of personal liberty. Similarly, the case of pavement dwellers of Mumbai is used to discuss the 
meanings associated with the right to settle anywhere in the country. The Asiad case dealing with bonded 
labourers is used to discuss the right against exploitation. 

The chapter follows the broad sequence of the fundamental rights as discussed in the constitution 
though it does not attempt to list or discuss all of these subsections. Some details are chosen that can be 
explained using everyday examples such as the freedom of movement and speech. The chapter ends with 
a snapshot view of fundamental duties. 


Chapter 6: faera & fer arse 
This is a short introduction to planning at the national level and provides the backdrop for the three chap- 
ters that follow. It presents to students how planning began in the country, why there is a need to collect 
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data on various sectors and how this is done as well as the role of the planning commission to devise five-year 
plans for the country. 


Chapter 7: ara aor Ft Ble Aft 
The chapter begins with an exercise of collecting data about crops in your region and based on this com- 
paring traditional and high yielding seeds on various counts. 

The first section discusses the problems in agriculture at the time of independence. Factors such as 
dependence on agriculture for work for the majority of the population, low productivity in farming and 
overall situation of poverty of landless and marginal farmers are explained. The first few 5-year plans, as 
discussed in the next section, focused on expanding irrigation facilities, agriculture research and setting up 
village cooperatives. However despites these measures, shortages of food-grains remained and therefore 
the country had to rely on imports to fill this gap. 

The subsequent section deals with the situation leading to the adoption of the green revolution strategy. 
The extreme shortages during the drought years of 1965 and 1966 would have led to a famine like situation 
but for the imports of food grains. This reliance on cheap imports indicated that we were far from being 
secure about food for people in the country. This message was driven home since these imports were not 
easily forthcoming from other countries. 

This led to a policy of self-reliance in food grains and the new agriculture strategy called ‘green revolution’ 
was adopted in a big way. 

The first part of the next section discusses why the green revolution strategy was a package of measures. 
Therefore many things such as new seeds, irrigation, fertilizers, pesticides, credit and marketing were to 
be provided together. This was orgainzed by the government. This agricultural strategy was initially tried 
in a few areas and then spread to other irrigated parts of the country. The impact was felt in the output of 
wheat and rice and therefore it was possible to create substantial food grain stocks for the country. Imports 
were no longer necessary to meet any crisis situation. 

The last section discusses the shortcomings of this strategy. The dry land regions that can rely only on 
annual rains were ignored. Thus a large section of the population and especially those in poorer regions 
were being left out. Even in other areas these inputs were not reaching the small and marginal farmers ad- 
equately. Most of the benefits from this strategy were being cornered by the medium and large farmers. 


Chapter 8: afar sera FF ifr 
The chapter opens with a discussion about the need for industrialization around the time of independence. 
There were various arguments being put forward at that time such as developing the capacity to manu- 
facture within the country instead of relying on imports and the need to provide employment to a large 
section of the population so that they were not forced to rely on agriculture for their livelihood. A cartoon 
strip poses the question: ‘How is all this feasible?’ 

The next section introduces the concept of ‘basic industries’ trying to outline the infrastructure and 
other requirements that need to be in place for manufacturing units to come up. This also discusses the 
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reasons why it was expected at that time that the government should take the responsibility for setting up 
these ‘basic industries’ such as large investments, simultaneous provision and coordination, maintaining a 
reasonable price for the inputs. 

The subsequent section discusses how this provisioning was done and where the factories were set 
up. This deals with machine goods, electricity, minerals, iron and steel and transport. Using pictorial bar 
graphs, it also shows how the supply of these goods increased between 1950 and 1985. 

The last section outlines the problems associated with this policy. It was initially hoped that the profits 
generated from these industries would be used to set up other factories. However, these industries could 
not even generate funds for their maintenance. The other problem was that these industries were not 
working according to the capacity that had been created. A large chunk of the investment was being wasted. 
Despite these shortcomings, this policy had helped to increase industrial production and also to create the 
capacity to manufacture a wide range of products. 


Chapter 9: Talat sit Ft we Het Hr aheraAy 

The chapter opens with a discussion of some cases of hunger and starvation. These are contemporary 
situations where unemployment, drought, landlessness, low wages and exploitative conditions combine 
together. The questions on these case studies aim to discuss widespread poverty across regions along with 
examining examples from their own region. A box outlines how the poverty line is arrived at. 

The next section deals with land ceiling and land distribution programme of the government. This was 
supposed to provide a firm base of livelihood since most poor people are either landless or own very small 
plots. However, the policy of land ceiling was not implemented properly and whatever little land was 
declared surplus could not be distributed. Landowners and upper caste people opposed this move, often 
leading to violent clashes. Two such examples are discussed. 

The next section discusses the special programmes for poverty elevation. Integrated Rural Development 
Programme is one such example. As part of this initiative, those families who were identified as being be- 
low the poverty line were provided with subsidized loans so that they could acquire some additional means 
of livelihood. Evaluation of this programme indicates many shortcomings such as selected families were 
often not the deserving ones, loans were provided without the required support measures being in place 
and widespread corruption by government and bank officials. 

The other programme analyzed is the National Rural Employment Programme. The idea is to provide 
employment to all those who need them and, through these, also create useful assets in rural areas. Once 
again the students discuss how this programme has been evaluated in other parts of the country and there- 
by link these ideas to their own experience, too. The shortcomings pointed out by these studies are: bad 
quality of grains being distributed as part wages, fraudulent entries in the muster register, and so on. Some 
possible reform measures are put forward in the discussion of a survey in Uttar Pradesh such as making 
public announcement of the scheme in the village, making the sarpanch and the panchayat secretary joint 
signatories to the bank account, and so on. The idea is to discuss the general problems being faced by such 
schemes at the village level and observe that they are similar across regions. 
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Geography Curriculum and Textbooks 


LU 


YEMUNA SUNNY AND KAMALA MENON* 


SCHOOL geography generally carries a number of contradictions and dualisms in its approach. For any 
innovation in the teaching of geography, it therefore becomes important to examine the objectives and 
approaches and bring sufficient clarity in them. It can be said that while Eklavya’s efforts! have managed 
to do that only partially, it leaves several questions for critique and debate. The social science programme 
of Eklavya benefits from a simultaneous review of pedagogy and discipline that together display a certain 
texture of textbook writing. The overall indications from the texts are that pedagogic sensitivity towards 
children’s requirements is fairly appealing and useful. The major departure from traditional textbooks has 
been in creating learning materials that attempt to portray the real life world around us. A major break- 
through is also used in departing from the abstract and terse approach to concepts, the language and the 
illustrations used. Moreover, the inclusion of questions to be discussed in the classroom is a welcome step 
that has the potential of orienting an improved student-teacher relationship as also in introducing different 
views on a given issue. 

Textbooks in general, project a one-sided perception for its learners. Texts virtually become state spokes- 
persons on issues of development, population, etc. while the ‘other’ side is almost never presented. This 
becomes problematic especially when we perceive the aim of social science to be one of enhancing learn- 
ers’ ability to understand and analyze social contexts and changes. In order to understand, to create a better 
world, teaching—learning will have to look into issues of the real world and real people. Such an approach 
helps to close gaps between the world of learners and processes of learning. From this perspective, the 
Eklavya textbooks have made a fairly remarkable attempt. 

However, contemplations on the approaches to geography have not been exercised sufficiently. The 
major changes that have happened and are practised in geography as a discipline could have been examined 
with greater care and closer scrutiny. The framework thereby remains unvisited by fresh thoughts and 
tasks that regularly shape the discipline. Hence in that context, geography in the Eklavya’s texts shows only 
marginal improvements over the traditional school texts. It is true that the discipline’s perspectives are 
still in a nascent stage in our country, yet, a better frame could have been attempted. This stands out more 


* With individual contributions from Dr Sivaswamy and Dr Qureshi, who had also conducted independent reviews of the textbooks. 
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so as the other components of social science, history and civics, have fared much better in the context of 
developing a framework of enquiry. 


The Geographic Approach 


A review of geography in the Eklavya texts can be attempted with clarity only against a backdrop of the 
various developments that have and are taking place in the approach of the discipline of geography. An 
assessment of the approach stems from the objectives of the discipline. How far has Eklavya been able to 
deliberate on this issue? In the 1960s and 1970s and in the following decades, there has been a fair amount 
of rethinking on basic questions of the approach and perspectives of geography. If we look at transitions in 
‘geography’ across the world, there are visible differences in trajectories across different countries. Yet, we 
can trace the larger transitions of the discipline from an initial regional approach (descriptions including 
both physical and human aspects) to an increased prominence of natural science epistemology in the 1960s 
and 1970s. This was followed by an ever-widening gap between physical and human geography. Whereas 
the former had always taken heavily to natural science traditions, the latter today deliberates on forging a 
space for social enquiry and epistemology. 

The dual concerns in geography, of the natural (physical) and the social (human) follow very different epis- 
temologies. It is therefore difficult to bring them into a single core and methodology. The nearest attempts 
of this ‘bringing together’ were illustrated in the regional and environmental approaches of geography. How- 
ever, it is precisely these traditions that have come under heavy criticism of environmental and geographic 
determinism. For instance, it has been argued that it is not the physical nature of the land or the environ- 
ments that determines human geography, but a complexity of situations produce, and is produced by human 
geographies. Thus human geography argues for an emphasis of human agency—largely within the Marxist 
or Structuralist frameworks—as also the need to look beyond simplistic patterns of causality. 

Physical geography, as in the case of geomorphology, has moved towards increased specializations. Human 
geography on the other hand, departing from the natural science and positivist traditions of Thomas Kuhn 
(1962), the regional science paths it traversed in 1960s and 1970s (such as the emphasis on transport costs 
as a major determinant by Haggett (1983) and the systems approach in understanding ‘human’, has today 
placed itself in an enquiry of implications of space and of dialectical thinking (Harvey, 2000; Neil Smith, 
1990). Scholars like Soja (1989) have argued for a geography that would balance social studies towards a 
greater understanding of the spatio-temporal. As the need for studying space-society interconnections is 
recognized and exercised, it becomes difficult to address space simply as a ‘physical crucible’ where all 
happenings of the world take place. 

The main concern is of understanding spatiality without mystifying or separating the ‘social’ from it 
(Massey, 1995; Gregory, 1978; Swyngedow, 1997). “The very survival of capitalism’, Lefebvre argues, ‘was 
built upon the creation of an increasingly embracing instrumental and socially mystified spatiality, hidden 
from critical view under thick veils of illusion and ideology’ (cited in Soja, 1989: 50). 

This attempt to review middle school geography of Eklavya is done with an understanding of geographic 
enquiry as Social Study, which is represented, by practices and perspectives of human geography. 

What then should be the nature of middle school curriculum in geography? Eklavya does not seem to 
have taken or obtained the privilege of giving this a thorough thought. On the other hand, it has taken the 
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position of accommodating the given (traditional) curriculum. This does not project a frame, which had 
resolved the traditional dualisms nor has it taken cognizance of the major transitions in geography that 
transpired in the previous several decades. It is true that several traditional concepts of physical geography 
such as global processes of movements of the earth, atmospheric pressure and temperature systems remain 
excluded from the Eklavya curriculum given their abstract nature and inappropriateness for middle school 
children. The credit for this exclusion clearly goes to Eklavya for holding a clear perspective on pedagogy. 
This attempt, however, does not indicate a clear stand on geography as social studies especially as the 
‘physical’ base and perspective loom large in all the texts or grades. The attempt was to provide human 
‘sense’ to physical geography by linking them to real life experiences. This is fairly useful and interesting, 
but leaves much room for debating the physical-human duality. 

The ‘accommodation’ principle is also seen in the fact that the attempts on physical concepts are 
aimed to lay a base for future studies of physical geography. For instance, the country/region chapters on 
Indonesia, Japan and the Polar areas are aimed to help understand at some senior class the heat zones of 
the earth. This might not reach such desired effects. One needs to delve into the principles of physics 
and astronomy to understand these concepts of physical geography. The assumption that this may be 
enhanced merely through an understanding of the human response to different physical situations is 
perhaps incorrect. 

Table 4.1 presents a list of the chapters in geography that are included in each of the middle school 
grades. Detailed summaries of each of the chapters contained in the Eklavya social science textbooks is 
presented in the last section of this chapter for the benefit of those who may not have had the opportunity 
to undertake a careful reading of the Eklavya texts which were originally written in Hindi and are now 
available in English as well. 


Table 4.1: List of Chapters in the Geography Texts of Eklavya’s SASHIKA Programme 


Chapter Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 

Number 

1. oat afr sare sat ARR FA feat wat - fer aet 

2. aa, Wels sik YOR Sa vers - Ara aca Sat sar Feely Ht grep 
SAlde Va Veta 

3. acer ol we Wa Hews ast amg! at at! aafter Herta FY aaiia anit or 
HAT sit eT 

4 Weel Hh PT TM wR Ws Teast WTA AVS de wa 

5 TOR Al Um Wa - wr set aet Pract aged ust waar FY Tat at 

6 aed cl AFIT aao Feratt aa Sar 

7 qedt sii Tat aaa ar fart fears Tat 

8 Ufa Fetal wet wat FT TOR 

9 ann & fir, at sae & car stat SATEAT aaa Aart ait aya ac 

ar Ve ta - seein 
10. art Agha h Yds Assia a saat = see a Aca 
ae 

11. Gira a eater wear zor sik 38 faaeitar woe Be ae TEI - aR FRET 

ie at 

13. Urn — wrepitear sarac 


Source: Eklavya (1993; 1994a; 1994b). 
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The Framework of Enquiry 


The thrust of the middle school geography texts of Eklavya lies in three distinct areas: maps, physical stud- 
ies and local or country studies. It would be useful to look at each of these separately and examine their 
overall implications. 


Maps 


Some reviewers have appreciated the effective treatment of maps in the Eklavya geography texts. They 
have also felt that lessons on the globe and map-making activity were very innovative and interesting. 
Moreover, several excellent pictures and maps have been used to illustrate ideas and examples. Unlike 
traditional geography texts, the approach is to enhance students to ‘do and learn’. This includes a range 
of activities from making maps of the classroom and the school, to understanding ‘directions’ and the us- 
age of symbols in maps in a concrete fashion. Thus scale-conversion, legend-reading and identification 
of directions define the basics of map-learning. These are known to be important keys that unfold the 
miniature-formatted and codified information stored in maps. It is also true that the pedagogic perspec- 
tive of the chapters makes them useful for children. But the critical point is that this approach does not go 
beyond the ‘bare’ minimum of deciphering maps and while standing firmly within the physical (natural 
science) traditions of geography. 

A social studies approach to maps deserves more innovation than this, especially given the fact that maps 
and map-making have a long socio-political history and practice. Maps cannot be confined to map-reading 
as we place them in a social studies textbook. By encouraging the use of maps throughout the book, we 
see a greater scope for map-learning through its usage in a very real sense. However, since maps are given 
a focused treatment in all three classes, it definitely calls for a social perspective, which remains conspicu- 
ously absent from the programme package. 

A social understanding of maps could have addressed the history of map-making that was largely 
shaped by the sedentary and subsistence lifestyles of peoples, by voyages and conquests, by colonialism 
and quest for resources, and by wars. The strong positivist traditions of mapping, distort social implications 
by portraying maps as neutral scientism. The history of Survey of India by the British (profoundly writ- 
ten by Edney, 1997) or the distortions in world maps like Mercator’s (which got seriously addressed 
through Arnold Peter’s map in 1973), for instance, are important indications that challenge the particular 
perception of the teaching and learning practices of maps. By ignoring the social contexts, map-learning 
in social studies remains incomplete. Moreover, it ignores the critical objective of geography as a social 


enquiry. 


Physical Studies 


These refer to four chapters dealing with rain, underground water, soil and temperature in Grades VII 
and VIII, which also operate within an epistemology of the natural sciences. Through a sound pedagogical 
perspective, Eklavya has been able to lend much sense to these topics. This has been attempted through 
contextualization and communicative writing. Examples used are familiar and not difficult for students to 
relate to. It is important to note however, that the framework of these chapters and the objectives remain 
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the same as in traditional geography textbooks. Nevertheless, through a different approach of explanation 
and illustration, they are able to lend much quality to the processes of learning. 

Some reviewers have provided focused comments on the process of erosion. For instance, they suggest 
that it is not rivulets that are responsible for deposition of soil, but ‘sheet flow’ during rains. It is also sug- 
gested that specific questions like the reasons for a larger diameter of wells in the plateau region would be 
useful to call attention to the fact that all cracks in the plateau would not contain water. 

The approach of bringing together the physical and the human has been found useful by some review- 
ers. The main advantage seen is that it affords an integrated view on the way people and places have evolved 
and developed. Some reviewers feel that originally people may have responded in the same manner to- 
wards natural settings, but differing history later changed that similarity. This idea needs to be articulated 
more emphatically in the Eklavya texts. It is also important to articulate ‘differing history’ because history 
is itself; amongst others, shaped by the nature of land—human relationships. Their nature and contexts of 
change would by itself help understand that physical features and characteristics have only limited scope 
in shaping the nature of geography. 

The critical question in this case is with regard to the dilemma of placing together both physical and human 
traditions with diverse epistemologies. An explicit natural science epistemology by tradition finds a place in 
geography. This creates problems in conveying the nature of social studies. What is the essence of geographic 
perspectives as ‘social study?’ The scope of understanding declines and perspectives continue to be confused 
because allowing natural science epistemologies in a social study enquiry retains the physical-human duality. 
This dilemma of school geography continues without change even in the Eklavya textbooks. 

The question therefore is one of epistemology and approach. Disciplines are based on particular and 
specific approaches that are defined by objectives and methodologies. These are liable to change as struc- 
tures continually restructure. In geography, we have a scenario of fragmentation—one fragment in natural 
science and another in social studies. As mentioned earlier, it is their diverging epistemologies that keep 
them apart. Therefore the argument being made here is that geography as social study can logically choose 
only the human geography approach and will have to leave physical geography to be studied elsewhere. 


Area and Country Studies 


Area and country studies comprise the major thrust of the social science programme of Eklavya. This is 
perceived within two different objectives. First, through case studies which are ‘representative’ of specific 
climatic or topography and second through the geography of different countries. Each of these is discussed 
in the following: 


Case Studies 

These include chapters on plains, plateaus and mountains as well as those on different heat zones of 
the world. These form part of the Grade VI texts. Here, a regional approach is attempted that explores 
land—human relations. Challenges posed by the environment and the human response to it become the 
main theme. This approach has the potentials and limitations of case studies. The advantages stem from 
the fact that detailed exploration of the themes is possible. The limitations arise from the difficulty in 
generalizing the linkages between the physical and the human aspects. 
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The Local Area and Landform Chapters 

The Eklavya texts have taken a fairly different approach in dealing with concepts of physical geography 
such as landforms. Whereas the traditional practice is to present a generalized concept of plain, plateau 
and mountain, the alternate approach used here is a thorough examination of the implications of physical 
characteristics on human life and the nature of human response. Texts on Pahwadi, Balampur and Kotgaon 
in Grade VI are some such examples. 

Through title and approach, these chapters express explicitly a certain determinism. They imply an 
overall causal relationship between landform and the ‘human’. An overarching dependence on a single 
entity to understand social geographic situations and their change can be both problematic and reductionist. 
The limitations of human activity are discussed through the low availability of water in mountains and 
plateaus as compared to plains. It is also true that ‘possibilism’ has emerged through the discussions on 
dams, canals and lakes. 


OWE Bie Tet 
Ta Al RU SA Me TAT TAT 21 Saas sea Sl Ue sHcor fest ora 21 Te A oT WS-Te A APT AT 
al Fa we sansa H as sorh A fears HT ae goT 21 


WT WIP IaH, FT FU RE Up ae sap FH Aer 4 leas Hea Vert F aq F? qet 
gat F ae er Hidas ehh ot Aad F Tel sta F? 


HI aH Hema H HS et Gal F ae HT Ge Gea 21 Fert serena fears a asi Ss a att 21 


As we talk of land—human relations, questions of nature of ‘development’, accessibility to resources 
through politics of development become very important in shaping human geographies. Therefore, it is 
human agency with its complexities that shapes human geographies. The inter-linkages with other areas 
and processes are also very important in deciding ‘local’ geography. These situations, though suggested in 
subtle ways, are not given the space and importance it requires in the texts. The student is thus most likely 
to be left with a causal and rather simplistic understanding of relation between nature and humans. 


Nature of Society 

These chapters limit themselves to those arenas of society where we see simple relations between people’s 
livelihood and the environment. But as seen suggestively in the text on Pahwadi, given below, government 
policies and other external factors influence the lifestyles and prospects of people in specific areas. 


ae 
ana ta, & cet oe fet Get S area Ff) Hema H at F fed sik fed a oH fe sh HA KR AM Ft FST 
as a Teast & at F canst ar soa we ela 21 ser aftrara ae ee, fora oe oT aes HT ACOt TATE, 
saw feat ar aa ah Gat sad wid 21 Ga sik afer @ oa Ww OS TAT WT 2! Ta eM @ fae a 
FRR US Ht HE a wT Vet tm ara at aed 21 He aT aR A aM a 21 of WK ada fas 21 HAT se 
Hk ee a2 81 A HA aa HF aT wa sa ad So Ge ae ah fH Hema GH Te Hal HI HREM HM 21 set a 
aed, B-T VER HA ge H ait a fer waa FI 
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an cl sitar wt aaa 

Wea & snfeateat at aa Ware @ see Mie sel fet Tear! Get H Ga AW Haak @ galey ger FH Gal we Var 
aatet Mt set fret set oreo 3 fee gag sik Hers HF aaa gaa a aT da Hel AeM FH Tal A ae we 21 TT, 
a HY ot aera A fewer sed 81 mege He Me A ore 21 Ae A Ao sk aes GT aeand feat 21 ser A Te 
arm fla are 21 ga ae ida ST SA H SRT Teast HF aT ae we a ad A ae SMI 


The fields of Pahwadi (VI.G.4: 197-198) cannot provide sufficient sustenance to the people. Earlier this 
was supplemented by what they collected from the forest; but today due to cutting down of forests, this is 
not enough. Hence the people from such villages in the hills are forced to look for work in the plains dur- 
ing the sowing and harvesting seasons. Even in an area like Kotgaon, where cultivation is prosperous with 
good water availability and a fertile soil, the prospects of the entire society is obviously not uniform. This 
depends on their land ownership as also the process of out-migration towards urban areas for employment 
and education. This is different from the labour migration from Pahwadi and indicates realities of stratified 
societies. The Eklavya texts do not explore stratification in society even where the opportunity arises. In 
fact, more often than not, society in the Eklavya texts gets portrayed as a uniform entity, providing the false 
impression that society interacts with nature in similar ways. This can be grossly misleading. 

It is also necessary for geography texts to examine situations of control and modifications on the ‘physical’ 
developed through complexities of technology and the rise of capital. In such situations simple relationships, 
as in subsistence societies give way to greater complexities and possibilities of distortion. 
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Generalization 

Even though the Eklavya texts do not intend to generalize implications of landforms, a closer look at 
micro situations demonstrates an undercurrent of generalization. This gets reinforced through a casual 
comparison and contrast between differing landform regions. It is argued that while comparisons of land- 
form areas across the world can be feasible only in a physical sense, the creation of human geographies of 
such areas cannot be compared on the basis of landforms or any other physical attributes. Their nature is 
influenced by a combination of factors and most of them could be non-physical. To take a simple example, 
the prospects and nature of human geography in Hoshangabad and other towns which are situated in the 
same ‘plain’ as Kotgaon, are very different with increasing urbanization. This cannot be explained through 
landforms alone. The textbooks present a sound understanding of the difficulties of cultivation or of build- 
ing roads in plateau and mountain terrains. However they do not engage with the presence of the human 
agency through labour, technology and capital, which can often overcome such limitations. 


The Country Chapters Representing Heat Zones 

The texts intend to examine the geography of countries and regions in equatorial, temperate and frigid heat 
zones. They also attempt to provide impressions of these physical places. Diversities of places and the way 
people live are brought out. This could provide a means to understand that there are several ways of doing 
things and ours need not be the norm. It also provides scope for understanding that a particular lifestyle is 
not inevitable, as in deterministic frameworks, but is formed on the basis of various processes. 

As in the case of the local area chapters, here too society is treated as a homogenous entity. The varied 
situations of people in the same region are not given sufficient thought. Because of this and due to insuf- 
ficient elaboration on transitions in human geography, it is doubtful whether these texts can enhance an 
understanding of social change. For instance, there is a brief discussion on oil drilling in the Tundra region, 
the consequent immigration of people and the development of urban centres. But unfortunately, these are 
only brief references and do not follow the practice of detailed elaboration that the texts otherwise employ 
as a matter of sound pedagogic practice. 

As impressions of countries and physical regions are drawn, it is conspicuous in the text on Japan that 
the tremendous act and implications of the bombing of Hiroshima finds no mention. This once again calls 
attention to the need to foreground the issue of re-examining the nature of geography. An unnecessary 
limitation is created through an adherence to a uniform and systematic framework of location, climate, 
agriculture, industry and people. Why was this format deemed necessary? It is important to note that this 
format is the traditional norm of school geography and that the Eklavya texts have neither challenged nor 
innovated on that. It is even more important to understand that specific situations create specific human 
geographies and that these are liable to change due to specific and general situations. This concern of hu- 
man geography cannot be articulated if bound within a ‘systematic’ format; it can at best provide general 
information about countries. 

As mentioned earlier, there is an overall plan in the selection of these countries whose logic needs to 
be critically examined. As human geographies in these regions are neither determined by their climate 
nor their distance from the equator and in each heat zone there are varied human responses, there is little 
scope to generalize. If it is a pedagogic concern for physical geography, concrete human experiences are not 
capable of providing a base to understand the global and celestial phenomena that cause heat zones. 
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Geography of Different Countries 


Though most of these chapters have partially employed the ‘systematic’ approach in dealing with regions 
and countries, a remarkable movement is seen towards greater understanding of human geography in 
independent sections of the texts. The various chapters on ‘Development in Europe’, France, Africa and 
North America in textbooks of Grades VII and VIII are able to portray a maturer understanding of hu- 
man geography. These are written with a perspective and analysis rather than as mere statement of facts. 
These texts provide sound and well articulated linkages between colonialism, resources and industrial 
development. 

The perspective is also defined with a clear departure from the previous efforts (local area and other 
regional/ country chapters of Grade VI) of treating society in a homogeneous manner. In these chapters we 
find a deliberative enquiry into the different sections of society in all aspects of economic development and 
industrial growth. It appropriately reflects the tensions and organizations in capitalist development. Within 
such a framework, the earlier mentioned critique on geographical determinism no longer applies. It takes 
into account a complexity of factors and does not leave any remnants of determinism so characteristic of 
earlier texts. To cite an example, the European industrial development of cotton textiles based on the raw 
materials from Asia and North America does not follow the assumptions of geographic determinism. This 
approach has the potential of laying a base for exploring processes like globalization of capital say, in grades 
beyond Class VII. 

The advantage of a perspective on human geography mentioned earlier, also applies to the chapters on 
India in Grade VHI. However, a certain undercurrent of determinism is seen in the way India’s develop- 
ment is portrayed on the basis of landforms. As observed by Amos Rapoport in a study on house forms, 
‘the need to discuss many factors is, in the final analysis, the main argument against any deterministic view’ 
(1969: 45). While the chapters on India have discussed many factors, one wonders at the logic of categoriz- 
ing chapters into mountain, plateau and plains in a textbook on social studies. Perhaps, that was not the way 
it was perceived. Geography was probably still seen within the traditional dualistic framework where the 
‘physical’ and the ‘human’ with their different methodologies occupy the same text of a particular theme. 


Conclusion 


Some reviewers have expressed the need for rethinking the approach of school geography in the Eklavya 
texts. Reviewers feel concerned because they recognize the fact that both history and civics texts of Eklavya 
use more progressive frames of analysis and presentation as compared to geography texts. This issue of 
articulating a geographic approach is quite varied. The traditional understanding that systematic geography 
deals with the distributions of phenomena on the earth and that the effort should be to study the patterns 
that these distributions make dominates geography text writing. The explanation of the pattern is relegated 
to a marginal place and very often the pattern itself becomes the conclusion. 

Within social studies we require to utilize approaches of ‘human’ in geography. When school textbooks 
do not function on such an understanding, they are bound to be faced with epistemological problems. In 
the efforts of Eklavya, a synthesis of the ‘physical’ and the ‘human’ has been attempted. However, driven by 
the prevailing predominant force of the duality of epistemologies of the natural and social sciences, it por- 
trays difficulties in getting away from the inherent problems of duality. This gets manifested in the irony 
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of geographic determinism. Physical characteristics of a place cannot, as hoped by these texts, explain human 
geography. In the human geographies of industrial production, colonialism and capitalism, it is only in 
vain that one can search for causal or deterministic linkages between the physical and human. In today’s 
expanding globalization of capital, it is quite futile to search for any such ‘inevitability’. 

It is only in the regional chapters of Grades VII and VII that we find glimpses and promises of mature 
human geography with movements away from determinism and other simplistic causal relations. These 
chapters clearly stand out in providing analytical perspectives. They also contain immense scope for 
understanding processes of socio-geographic transformation, for, as stated by Levins (1998: 389-390), our 
primary concern in understanding process is to know what to do, how to intervene in those processes to 
make things better for us. 

The pedagogic perspective of the Eklavya texts stands out to the benefit of building a positive teaching— 
learning process. In terms of concepts, contexts and presentation, these books provide sound examples of the 
crucial need to communicate with clarity. But unfortunately, a matching rigour is absent in the visualization 
of geographic enquiry from the point of view and concern of geography as social study. 

Finally, it is also necessary to link these attempts at middle school grades beyond Grade VIII. Some 
reviewers felt that the approach at high school could be to summarize the earlier studied patterns at the 
world level. The focus could then be on reasons for the different patterns of land use, house types and 
location of industrial regions. The resource planning and land use alternatives in different economies and 
the theories of land use and development of settlements could be some aspects of study. Settlement studies 
and the growth of urbanization are issues that must be given a more significant position in geography texts. 
Others felt that the human geography approach attempted in Class VIII could become a sound base to 
move towards exploring processes such as globalization and the significance of space in shaping the social- 
geographic realities in different parts of the world. 


Summary Chapters of Eklavya’s Geography Texts of Grades VI, 
VU and VUI 


Geography: Grade VI 


The geography texts in Grade VI begin with a set of exercises to help children recapitulate their understand- 
ing of the concept of directions. It is expected that they have worked on this issue in their primary classes. 
They are given the opportunity to use the compass to find directions and a number of picture based exercises 
to identify directions. Special attention is paid to develop an understanding of the relativity of direction and in 
clarifying that it is not a point or a location. In a picture showing children standing in two lines that intersect 
each other, they figure out that whereas B is standing to the east of A, B is also to the west of C; that so many 
number of children are all standing to the west of someone and so on. They are encouraged to make a four 
armed direction finder with cardboard and place it on maps to specify direction of places in relation to each 
other. The conventional way of orienting maps with the north facing the top margin is discussed. A treasure 
hunt text in which clues are given mainly in terms of direction of several places in relation to each other is 
given at the end to enable children to decode it and reach a desired place in a picture given along with it. A 
child named Daulat is the main protagonist in the various games and exercises presented. 
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Chapter 1: arent arifaa sarge 

This chapter introduces students to the difference between a picture of a place and its map. Daulat and 
his classmates continue to be the main protagonists in the chapter. A picture of Daulat’s class is compared 
to a map of the same site. Daulat’s teacher responds to his query about how maps are actually made and 
organizes the class to represent their classroom. The narrative shows them listing all immovable things 
in the room, choosing symbols to depict these on a map, identifying the directions, forming groups and 
sketching the room sitting facing the northern wall. This is followed by measuring the walls with a half- 
metre scale using a matchsticks for depicting the measurement on the floor to scale and then drawing the 
room with chalks, and finally showing all fixed things with the symbols that they have decided upon. The 
teacher discusses the importance of fixing a scale on which a map is to be drawn. The teacher also checks 
the maps of different groups and finds that some did not keep to the northern orientation of the map in 
laying out the matchsticks. The chapter summarizes the main features of map-making and invites students 
to follow Daulat’s example and make maps of their own classrooms. The chapter ends with a discussion 
on making maps of different sizes by using different scales. The point is exemplified with a set of maps of 
Madhya Pradesh and India drawn on different scales and a few questions based on them. 


Chapter 2: 4am, Tels sie TOR 

The chapter begins with a set of four pictures and a set of definitions explaining the features of a plain, 
a plateau, a mountain and a plateau ringed by mountains. Children are invited to use the definitions to 
identify which of the four pictures are of a mountain, plain, plateau and plateau ringed with mountains. 
They are then encouraged to examine and identify their own region in a wall map showing the physical 
regions of Madhya Pradesh and describe the relief features that surround them. A small physical map of 
Madhya Pradesh is also given at the end of the chapter. The chapter goes on to discuss the importance of 
the immediate environment in providing for the food, housing and other needs of the people. Children 
are asked to examine to what extent food, housing and other needs of their lives are met from materials 
and resources available around them. It invites them to explore the resources that people living in differ- 
ent physical regions would have to meet their needs. This discussion is followed by a picture of a part of 
Madhya Pradesh showing parts of the Narmada valley, the Satpura hills and the plateau of Bhopal and 
Vidisha. A set of questions enables students to study the picture and locate towns and villages in relation to 
their physical environment. The chapter invites students to join in an imaginary visit to the villages of the 
Narmada Plains, the Satpura Hills and the Bhopal—Vidisha Plateau in the chapters that follow. 


Chapter 3: 4am ar var Wa alee 

The chapter begins by inviting students to focus on the sub-titles and pictures to get an idea of the features 
of villages on the plains. It asks them to share what they have heard or seen about these features. The authors 
of the chapter come forward as the chief protagonists here and narrate their journey from Hoshangabad, 
located on the Narmada, towards its tributary, the river Tawa, and to a village located near the Belia nullah 
that joins the Tawa in turn. The text comments on the flat terrain, the expanse of sand in the river beds, 
the high water table, the depth of soil, sand and the rounded stones found when a well is dug. They 
observe the highly cultivated, deforested land use pattern of the area. The formation of this plain by 
rivers and streams that have been depositing sand, soil and stones is highlighted. Photographs illustrate 
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the depositions. Students are asked to recognize the extent of the Narmada plain in the map of the state. 
The clayey and loamy soil of the region, the crops that these can help grow and the crops that cannot grow 
here are discussed. Students are asked to compare these details with their village if they live in a village. 
The limited use of irrigation in earlier times and the vastly changed situation after the building of the Tawa 
dam and the spread of electric and diesel pumps are examined. The impact of increased irrigation on the 
cropping pattern in all seasons is studied. Students are asked to reflect on the possible changes in the food 
habits of the people as a result of these changes. They are also asked to share the changes that irrigation has 
brought about in their village if they live in one. 

Other salient features of agriculture on the plains, such as sand-bed cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
in summers, extensive orchards on river bank soils are introduced. The paucity of green pastures and its 
impact on animal husbandry is examined. The density of population and settlement, the availability of 
markets in nearby towns and mandis, the road and rail networks are discussed. The migration of labour 
into the plains during harvest and the impact of increasing mechanization on employment opportunities is 
indicated. All through the chapter students are asked to deduce differences between mountains and plateaus. 
The protagonists also present the farmers of the village as the source of knowledge. The chapter ends with 
an introduction to the map of the village Kotgaon. Students are asked to study the map and work on it 
through many questions that also emphasize the understanding of boundary and shape of the village. 


Chapter 4: Verst @ ata sear Vr ae Wearst 

In this chapter the authors as protagonists move southwards from Hoshangabad and climb up the Satpura 
hills. They narrate the hilly, uneven, rocky terrain, the extensively forested land, the coarse nature of soil, 
the limited patchy cultivation. All these features are compared to the plains of the Narmada. The use of 
land in the kharif and rabi seasons is presented with reference to three different sites—the baada around the 
homestead, the low lying patches with deep clayey soil and the fields on the uneven highlands. The state 
of productivity and the pattern of cropping found in Pahwadi are compared to that observed in Kotgaon. 
Students are also given the opportunity to examine differences in the potential for irrigation in Pahwadi as 
compared to Kotgaon. The difficulties in using wells and tanks as sources of irrigation are presented. The 
chapter goes on to outline the availability of forest resources and the traditional dependence of people on 
these. It discusses the government policy of restricting and regulating the use of forests such as the need 
for license to collect forest produce and graze animals and also the impact it has on ordinary people. The 
importance of forests is brought out in relation to the significance of animal husbandry in this region as 
compared to the situation on the plains. Elaborate text explains how forests provide sustenance and em- 
ployment opportunities through the collection of mahua flowers and tendu leaf as much as through work 
in government nurseries and timber depots. However, the undeveloped state of the occupation is pointed 
out. All these circumstances form the background to the higher incidence of out-migration of labour from 
this region, a situation that stands in contrast to the plains. 


Chapter 5: TOR Hl Ve MA - FerayyT 

Right in the beginning, the chapter dwells on the form of the plateau—the escarpment, the high and low 
plateaus, the undulating expanse of flat land. A photograph of the Bhopal—Vidisha plateau, suitably labelled, 
is used to allow students to get a concrete grasp of what is meant by a plateau. The chapter examines the 
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distribution of coarse and fine soil in different parts of the plateau. It draws attention to the stony surface of 
the river beds and fields near the escarpments and contrasts the situation with that on the Narmada plain. A 
sketch of Balampur village is studied to explore settlement and land use patterns. The attention of the stu- 
dents is drawn to the embankments made on streams descending from the scarp to create small tanks. The 
significance of these tanks for withholding stones and boulders from the fields, checking the erosion of soil 
and retaining moisture is explored. Students are given the opportunity to examine why such tanks are not a 
prime feature of the plains. Following this, the text presents the difficulties in digging wells and striking water 
in the crevices of the plateau. This is contrasted to the ease with which people in the plains can find water in 
the wells. The impact of the terrain and irrigation potential is seen on the cropping pattern of Balampur. The 
chapter discusses how black soil poses difficulties in cultivating kharif crops by retaining water, but how it is 
appropriately used for rabi crops, even without irrigation. The deforestation of the region and renewed at- 
tempts at forestation by the government are presented along with the impact on the life of ordinary villagers. 
The potential for animal husbandry is discussed. The changing pattern of making houses with greater use 
of stone is also brought out. The limited means of transport available to the plateau village by rail and road 
is also presented. Many aspects are discussed through the frequent use of comparison and contrast with the 
villages of Kotgaon and Pahwadi. 


Chapter 6: aedier ar Ter 

Students are lifted out of the confines of their classrooms and villages to the wider entity of their tehsil. 
The teacher is expected to divide the class into small groups of five children each and give a map of their 
tehsil to each group. A set of questions to aid children in exploring the tehsil map include examining the 
boundary of their village, how it is distinct from the boundary of their tehsil, identifying the shape of their 
and neighbouring villages, the location of railway stations, schools, post-oftices, haat bazaars in the different 
places in the tehsil and so on. The chapter ends by drawing attention to the existence of other tehsils adjoining 
their own, and the presence of the tehsildar to look after the administrative needs of the entity called a tehsil. 
Special emphasis is laid on realizing the meaning of a village and tehsil boundary—that it does not exist on 
the land as a line but has other implications such as that of an organized administrative unit. 


Chapter 7: Jeat sie Tenet 

This is a preliminary introduction to the earth as a whole—its shape, the continents and the oceans, 
the globe, the two hemispheres, the equator, tropic of cancer and capricorn, the north and the south 
poles. Students are invited to identify shapes of continents and oceans and name and colour them on a 
blank map. A number of questions are provided to enable students to work their way through maps and 
the globe. Questions asked pertain to the path they would take while travelling from Delhi to Paris or 
Bombay to New York and the specific location of countries and cities. 


Chapter 8: gferar wergt7 

Students are invited to learn about the continent of Asia and the oceans. It is surrounded by through the 
use of a wall map and a political map of Asia given in the text. Students are asked to identify countries, 
mark and colour them. The concept of islands is introduced and students are invited to locate the islands 
that form part of Asia. The chapter goes on to indicate that the conditions that are available to people who 
live close to the equator is very different from the conditions available to people living further from it and 
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especially so for those who live near the poles. The chapter leads students to a study of countries between 
the equator and the North Pole in Asia, in the chapters that follow. 


Chapter 9: arnt @ ferr, a4 sre & ser gat ar ae - Zsteferar 

Students are introduced to the location and the equatorial and island features of Indonesia. They are asked 
to use a map to see how they would reach the island country. Another detailed map of the country is given 
in the chapter and students are asked to find out the names of the various islands, those that lie on the 
equator, the neighborring countries, the oceans and other features. The narrative presents the year long hot 
and humid climate and the daily rainfall pattern of the country. The contrast with the climate of Madhya 
Pradesh is examined as also the factors that account for this climate in Indonesia. The impact of this in 
the form of evergreen dense forests and the variety of plant and animal life is discussed and students are 
encouraged to reflect on the contrast with the deciduous forests found in Madhya Pradesh. They are also 
encouraged to notice the similarity in many of the features of Indonesia and some parts of India such as 
Kerala that has a similar climate. The use of forests for hunting-gathering, shifting cultivation and com- 
mercial exploitation of timber is examined, underscoring the importance of preserving and studying the 
rich equatorial forests. The text highlights the limited availability of plains in the country and the need to 
use mountain slopes for cultivation by building terraces. A three-dimensional relief sketch of the island of 
Java is studied to understand landforms. The concept and location of volcanic mountains is introduced to 
students with the help of relief sketches. The reason for rice being the main crop is discussed and students 
are prompted to figure out why wheat is not grown in the country. The importance of spices that grow 
in the forests and are later grown in plantations is presented. A map of Indonesia is studied to learn about 
the various natural products available on different islands. Students are encouraged to recognize these 
natural products and see how these are used in their daily life. Students are prompted to identify and clas- 
sify natural products, raw material and the relevant industry. The emphasis on industrialization after the 
independence of the country is also discussed. The chapter ends with a presentation of the housing type in 
Indonesia, the main cities, the language and religion and the contacts between Indonesia and India. 


Chapter 10: SiTart 

Japan is introduced as a nation known for its industrial products. It asks students to use maps to locate 
Japan and see how it can be reached, know the oceans and countries that surround it, the islands that 
constitute it, etc. A small inset map of Asia is used to appreciate the location of Japan in relation to the 
equator and the poles as well as to Indonesia and India. The cold temperate features of the climate of Japan 
are introduced and the four seasons of the country are discussed. These are compared to the seasons and 
climate of Madhya Pradesh and Indonesia. A relief sketch, similar to the one used for Java, is provided and 
students are invited to study it in detail to figure out the landforms and natural vegetation of Japan. The 
main agricultural activities in different parts of Japan are presented, using many pictures showing tea cul- 
tivation on hill slopes, rice fields in the plains, use of small machines by farmers. Students are encouraged 
to reflect on the possible reasons why such small machinery is not widely used by the small farmers of our 
country. The shift in the occupational structure of the Japanese population towards industrial employment 
is examined. The chapter introduces children to Japan’s need for importing food products as well as much 
of the raw material required by its industries. The importance of the fishing industry in Japan’s economy 
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is presented. Students are given the opportunity to study a map of the industrial centres of Japan, to reflect 
on the advantages provided by bays on the uneven coast line for making harbours and ports and the influ- 
ence of this on the location of many industrial centres in the country. The chapter draws attention to the 
seriousness of the pollution threat in this heavily industrialized country. In the end, it presents the dresses 
and house types of Japan and the effort required to cope with the frequent earthquakes in this region. 


Chapter 11: ofsrer & eer e2T 

Introducing students to the ice laden polar regions, the text invites them to learn about it by studying the 
pictures given in the chapter. Two maps given in the chapter are examined to identify the Arctic Circle, 
the frozen parts of the Arctic Ocean around the North Pole and the lands of different continents lying 
within the Arctic Circle. The naming of this region after the Tundra vegetation found here is discussed. 
A map of Asia gives students the opportunity to identify the Asian Tundra region and appreciate its loca- 
tion in relation to the equator and the other countries they have studied before. They are asked to reflect 
on the implications of this far-north location of the Tundra region. The narrative presents the main fea- 
tures of the winter and summer months in the Tundra and the vegetation that grows there. Students are 
asked to identify pictures of the Tundra in summer and winter. The text discusses the animal-dependent 
life of the people living in the Tundra in contrast to the greater dependence on plants in our country. A 
narrative of the Chukchi tribe settled in the Russian Tundra is presented to give a glimpse of the daily 
life of polar people in summer and winter. The way in which people hunt the walrus, polar bear, seals 
and foxes, and the use to which these are put is presented. The importance of trade in skins and furs 
is examined. The traditional weapons and vehicles are presented along with the changes to modern, 
mechanized boats, guns and sledges. The occupation of reindeer breeders is also presented and the pattern of 
their migration to the Tundra in the summers and to the coniferous forests of the south in the winters is 
discussed. The chapter ends with a discussion of the new industry of mining oil and gold in the Tundra 
region and the urbanization process. 


Chapter 12: St 

The chapter begins by giving students the opportunity to figure out the location of Iran in a map of Asia, 
its surrounding oceans and seas, the neighbouring countries, the route from India to Iran and its distance 
from the equator. The climatic implication of its location far from the equator is pointed out. Another map 
showing the relief features of Iran enables students to examine its plateaus, mountains, plains, rivers and 
deserts. Comparisons are drawn between the mountain-ringed plateaus of Iran and the Bhopal—Vidisha 
plateau. Lives of ordinary people in dry plateaus, the deserts, the mountains in the north and west and 
the coastal plains of the Caspian Sea are discussed. The nomadic pastoralism practiced in the low rain- 
fall area of the plateaus and the migration to the snow melted grass lands on the mountains in summers 
is presented. Four pictures are studied to examine the nature of vegetation in the dry plateaus, and the 
mountain slopes, the use of horses and camels for transport and the tents required for shelter. Arguments 
are presented about why bigger cattle are not herded here and why the incidence of cultivation and dense 
settlement is so low. A comparative discussion of the climate of Iran and India is presented. Life in the 
oases is described briefly with special emphasis on the arrangements made to provide for water through 
subterranean waterways and wells. The greater rainfall in the northern and western mountains as well as 
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the Caspian coast and the kind of crops that are grown in these greener regions are discussed. The food and 
dress of Irani people, the cities and industries in Iran, in particular the oil industry are discussed including 
the fame of Irani woollen products, such as carpets. 


Chapter 13: vRren—sreetie aaAac 

This last chapter enables students to gain a preliminary understanding of the physical features of the con- 
tinent of Asia as a whole. Two maps are examined and worked on to help students become familiar with 
plateaus, plains, mountains, rivers other than those studied in the previous chapters. A map of rivers of 
India is also given at the end for purposes of reference. 


Geography: Grade VII 


Chapter 1: srait arafera Farge 

The chapter aims to introduce students to the concept of using standard measurements in developing scales 
for maps. The protagonist of Grade VI, Daulat is back again, now as a student of Class VII. His class is given 
the challenge of making a map of the school drawn on standard measures to be used by an engineer to make 
a new room. The class debates the problems the engineer is likely to have in taking decisions on where to 
make an additional room for the school, if the map sent is not based on a standard scale. As part of the text, 
the teacher also reminds them of the science syllabus where they learnt how to measure in units of metre and 
centimetre. Students recapitulate the process of making a map and go about their jobs in groups. The chapter 
invites the readers to follow suit in their own school. Daulat’s teacher builds on the experience of Grade VI to 
explain the process of choosing a scale. The exercises at the end of the chapter enable students to use this un- 
derstanding of scales to measure the distance between different cities in a map of India, given in the book. 


Chapter 2: wear vers - “tear Fart 

This chapter seeks to introduce students to the process of making maps that show heights of places. A 
group of friends trek up from their village to a temple on a nearby hill and then on to the peak. They watch 
the sea far below and wonder why the sea water never inundates their village. Their teacher addresses their 
query the next day and discusses the height of the village from sea level. He introduces them to the notion 
of the sea level that is uniform throughout the world and the connectedness of all oceans on the earth. A 
sketch of Jodha’s village and the hill, marked with the heights from the sea, provide anchors for students. 
They are encouraged to make a clay model of this terrain in a corner of their classroom. They are asked to 
compare the contour sketch of the terrain with its picture given earlier. This sketch shows different heights 
in different symbols. Students are then encouraged to work on the sketch and answer several questions. 
They are reminded that a map gives a top view of a place and are encouraged to look at their model from 
top. A contour map of the same terrain is then examined and students are asked to identify the village, hill, 
temple and peak in this. They are asked to colour the different height zones differently. Common miscon- 
ceptions, such as the lower portion of a map shows regions of lower height than the upper portions of a 
map are discussed. The contour maps given in the chapter are analyzed to enable students to correct this 
misconception themselves, with the help of the legend that needs to be studied rigorously. The chapter 
goes on to use the physical wall map of India and Madhya Pradesh to figure out the heights of different 
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regions with the help of legends. The uses of a contour map in making roads, dams, etc. are presented 
along with a number of exercises. A general notion of the mean sea level and the fact that all surfaces on 
earth are measured from this is also discussed. 


Chapter 3: aaf amg! at set! 

The objective of this chapter is to develop an understanding of the variation in rainfall in different parts of 
India, followed by an understanding of the formation of rivers, the role of the slope of the land, and the 
causes and effects of high and low rainfall in a place. A block diagram in the beginning of the chapter gives 
an opportunity to appreciate the many sources for evaporation of water. The formation of clouds and the 
wind system that brings the clouds inland is discussed. A map of the monsoon winds in India is studied to 
see how the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal branches of the monsoon winds give different quantities 
of rain in different parts. What happens to the water that falls as rain? A block diagram is used along with 
observation of run-off on the surface to appreciate how running water makes its course and digs the earth 
to do so. Why are rivers narrow in the beginning of their course and broader in the latter part? The role 
played by tributary rivers and streams is outlined and exemplified by studying the river map of Madhya 
Pradesh. This map is also used to figure out the slope of land in different parts of the state, by following 
the course of the rivers. The completion of the water cycle by the rivers when they join the sea is outlined. 
The meaning of drought and flood is discussed. Students go on to reflect on experiences of drought and 
low rainfall in their areas. Several block diagrams enable students to appreciate the concept of flood plains 
of rivers. The role of vegetation cover in facilitating recharge of water in the soil and the deleterious effects 
of low vegetation in causing serious floods is examined. 


Chapter 4: %[oTet e0STe 

This text adds the ground water dimension to the story of the water cycle discussed in the previous chapter. 
The seepage of water into the ground is brought out. Students are introduced to factors that determine the 
availability of ground water in different places. The experience of the well, gangajaliya, of Arlavada village that 
went dry in 1993 is contrasted with the wells in Kotgaon that always have water. The discussion of plains, 
plateaus and mountains in the Grade VI text is recapitulated in relation to the digging and use of wells and 
the depth of soil above the rocks. The fact that plains receive the waters flowing down from highlands is 
underscored. A section diagram enables students to appreciate the depth of soil, sand, pebbles in plains and 
the paucity of these materials in the highlands. The implication of this for holding water is examined. The 
role of porous and impervious rocks and stones is also discussed. Students are introduced to the concept 
of the water table. A number of picture-based exercises enable them to see the implication of wells dug to 
different depths in relation to the water table in summers and after the rains. 

The availability of ground water in Balampur in the cracks and crevices of the sandstone rocks that lie 
below the soil is examined with a sketch showing wells that hit water and those that did not. However, not 
all plateau regions have this sandstone structure. Therefore an example is taken from the Malwa plateau. 
Two sketches show the sub-soil structure composed of murram, soft greenish porous rock and black hard 
impervious rock, followed by another layer of porous rock. Students are encouraged to figure out how 
water travels down and collects at different depths according to the layout of the sub-soil rocks. The use of 
deep tube wells to reach below hard rocks and tap ancient water reserves is pointed out. 
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The over exploitation of ground water, the role of vegetation cover in recharging underground water 
reserves are the issues that are analyzed. The example of Dewas city is presented in this regard. Students 
reflect on the validity of regarding water found in one’s private well/tube well as private resource. The 
contrary situation of water logging and high water tables in wells in some parts of the Narmada plains as 
a result of canal irrigation is also raised. How water is treated and how wells with high water table cannot 
give clean water is discussed. 


Chapter 5: Stas atfiet ficet 

The chapter discusses the formation of soil, the variation of soil in different terrains and regions and the 
different kinds of soils and their qualities. The concept of soil being formed by the breaking up of parent 
rocks, carriage of soil by water and wind to places far from its parent rock bed and its deposition in new 
places is discussed. Diagrams help illustrate the composition of soil below the surface of the ground as well 
as difference in soil according to terrain. Students are encouraged to identify the humus content of soil by 
dissolving it in a glass of water. The importance of humus-containing soil for the growth of vegetation is 
discussed. The content of texts of Grade VI is recalled to consolidate student’s understanding of the na- 
ture of the loamy and sandy soil near the river, the clayey fine grained soil in the low lying flat fields and 
the coarse grained soil on the higher uneven lands. Students’ knowledge of different soils of their area is 
linked with text information. The water retention and expansion—contraction capacity of different soils are 
discussed to understand the implications for cultivation. In particular the nature of black soil and loamy 
soil is examined. In the end, ways of checking erosion of soil by making embankments, terraces, etc., are 
reviewed, referring back to the discussions in many of the Grade VI chapters. 


Chapter 6: 47 weretT 

This chapter invites students to explore the continent of Europe. Several maps and guided questions are 
provided to aid this effort. They are encouraged to look at the location, surrounding oceans, continents, 
boundary with Asia, plains, mountains and rivers, bays and gulfs, peninsulas and islands in Europe. They 
are encouraged to compare with the physical map of Asia studied in Grade VI to examine the argument 
that whereas Asia has many big plateaus, Europe is characterized by large plains. The importance of sea in 
the life of the people of Europe is indicated. 

The climate of Europe is examined by appreciating its location in relation to the equator, to India and 
to Japan. The predominant effect of warm Westerly winds on climate is focused upon and contrasted with 
not so permanent winds of India. Why are the Westerlies warm? A complex chain of causation is laid out 
in the text and the chapter cautions students to persevere and engage with it. The notion of ocean currents 
is introduced and the action of the warm ocean current in the Atlantic is described in taking the warm 
waters of the equatorial regions to the coasts of America and Europe, round the year. This in turn makes 
the permanent Westerly winds flowing over the Atlantic warm. All this together accounts for the frost free 
climate of Western Europe. This is in sharp contrast to the colder, freezing climate of eastern European 
countries. The effect of the Westerlies in providing year long rainfall and moisture and the effect of warm 
ocean currents in enabling fishes to thrive on the west coast is also discussed. 

The importance of fishing and sea faring is discussed. The efforts of the Europeans to find routes to Asia 
for purposes of trade are presented. Students are invited to examine various possibilities that could have 
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been explored. The pursuit of Columbus is presented. The role played by the permanent winds flowing 
towards the west, called the Trade winds, as well as by the Westerly winds in aiding the explorations of the 
traders and sea farers is analyzed. The chapter ends by underlining the success of the Europeans in finding 
sea routes to Asia, Africa, Australia, which eventually enabled Europe to trade, conquer and accumulate 
wealth and lay the foundations for its industrialization. 


Chapter 7: yeta ar facarer 

This text provides a historical background to the highly industrialized life of modern Europe. Pre-industrial 
agrarian conditions are briefly outlined and the development of commercialized, mechanized agriculture 
in the 16th century is presented. The displacement of people from agriculture is discussed. The growth of 
trade in medieval Europe, the pressure on artisans to produce fast and cheaply, the inventions of machines 
and the use of steam power are described. The chapter goes on to show the need for coal in making good 
quality iron and steel, the hunt for coal and the opening of mines in large numbers, the employment of 
labourers and children in abysmal conditions. Students are asked to locate coal-bearing regions of Europe 
in a map. The development of manufacturing towns near coal-bearing regions is pointed out. The growth 
of the working class in these towns, the increased employment of women and children, the poor work- 
ing conditions and labour struggles against these is discussed and examined. Students are asked to share 
their knowledge of factory labourers around them and compare this with the condition of the workers in 
England. The narrative in the civics chapter on leather industry in Dewas is referred to and students are 
asked to compare the condition of the working class. The manufacturing enterprises needed markets and 
raw materials from all over the world and led to the search for colonies. The chapter ends with a note on 
the newly emerging industrial centres in Europe and the improved condition of the working class, albeit 
facing the threat of unemployment in varying degrees. 


Chapter 8: RT 

Students begin to learn about France through a study of the maps of Europe given in the earlier chapter 
and a detailed physical map of France given here. The importance of the sea and fishing activities is reiter- 
ated in the context of France. In the map they examine the regions where agriculture would predominate 
and where animal husbandry would be more important. They recapitulate the discussion on the climate of 
Europe and review the climate of France. The broad-leaved forests are discussed. 

They compare this with the climate in Madhya Pradesh. The four seasons in France are presented along 
with the main agricultural and farm-related activities that take place there. They compare the activities that 
take place in Madhya Pradesh in the same seasons and explore the reasons for the difference that exists. 
The process of getting the winter wheat is described in detail. The uses, to which crops like rye, barley, 
oats, beetroot and grapes are put, are presented. It is pointed out that unlike India, France grows mainly one 
crop in a year and the agricultural period is also shorter. Students learn about the fruits of France and see 
the similarity with the fruits grown in the high mountains in India. The products of the warmer southern 
parts of France especially olives are discussed. A map of land use and products is studied. Animal products 
are important components of the diet of people in France. Meadows and pastures that remain green the 
year round due to the moisture-rich climate and the cultivation of special crops for animal feed support 
animal husbandry in good measures. The facilities available in and the functioning of the modern large 
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farms is narrated. Students are encouraged to compare the situation with that found around them. A map 
of minerals and industries in France is examined. The different industrial regions are discussed in relation 
to the raw materials available there, or the ease of land and sea transportation, or of markets and buyers, 
etc. It is outlined that the famous textile industry depends on imports of cotton. Paris is an important in- 
dustrial centre and market is described. Students are encouraged to identify other major urban centres in 
the map. 


Chapter 9: spicT 

The chapter introduces the continent of Africa as a land of great natural variations, of rich mines and also 
as the cradle of the human race. Students are asked to study the world map to know the location of Africa. 
A set of pictures gives a glimpse of the natural regions. A physical map with contours introduces students 
to the fact that Africa is mostly a large plateau. They examine the map to learn about the heights of vari- 
ous regions, the rivers, the lakes and basins and mountains. They go on to reflect on the climate of Africa 
by identifying the Tropic of Cancer and Capricorn on a blank map given in the chapter. They colour, the 
equatorial belt and the temperate belts lying to the north and the south in this map of Africa. The distribu- 
tion of rainfall and vegetation type is presented in two adjoining maps and students are given the opportu- 
nity to compare and correlate the two. They also correlate this information with the set of pictures given 
in the beginning. The next section deals with the history of the continent. How did Africa, Europe and 
Asia relate with each other in history? Which parts of Africa were familiar to the Europeans and the Asians? 
What kind of maps was made based on the limited knowledge? The efforts of the Europeans to go around 
Africa in their quest for the route to India and the success of Vasco de Gama are presented. The reasons 
why Africa remained impregnable for a long time are explored. 

The nature of the African and European coastline is studied and the absence of several bays and gulfs in 
Africa is noted. The difficulties in going inland through the river route are examined as rivers cut through 
the stony plateaus and create falls. The resistance of the people of Africa to the aggressive inroads made 
by the Europeans is discussed. The chapter goes on to present the history of the slave trade from Africa 
and the role of the Africans in the development of America. The eventual success gained by the various 
European powers in conquering and creating colonies in Africa and exploiting its resources is discussed 
and examined with the help of a map. The chapter ends with a note on the emerging free nations of Africa 
and a study of the current political map of Africa. 


Chapter 10: menor a& [hor aecifear & srAaT sie Ft 

This chapter is a detailed study of the geography of Nigeria, a country located on the equator. Students are 
introduced to its main features through an interaction between an American-African boy, Michael, and a 
Nigerian boy, Nabi. The story begins with the practice of slavery during which Michael’s family had been 
brought over from Nigeria as slaves. Michael is very keen to learn first-hand about this country from Nabi. 
Nabi and Michael look at maps and read through books and share a lot of information, comparing America 
and Nigeria as they go along. Maps of the landforms and rivers, distribution of rainfall, vegetation, crops 
and minerals are explored and many pictures are studied to learn more about Nigeria. The coastal marsh- 
lands and mangrove forests, the equatorial forests near the coastal plains, the savanna grasslands towards 
the drier northern parts, the difference between the hot savanna grasses that are hard and not so suitable 
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for animal husbandry and the juicy grasses of the cold regions such as Iran and France are some of the 
issues that are discussed. The canopied trees of the dry regions are introduced. Similarities with vegetation 
found in India are outlined. 

Nabi and Michael talk about the crops of Nigeria such as cotton and cocoa, the development of plan- 
tations and the control of the English rulers over these and the changes after gaining independence are 
elaborated. Food-crops grown by farmers such as cassava, yam, etc. are introduced, the small size of farms 
is talked about and compared with American farms. The agricultural products of the drier northern parts 
are discussed such as the kola nut, tobacco, ground nut and cotton. Industries based on these products have 
developed in the country. The two friends also discuss the oil fields of Nigeria and whether that would 
make Nigeria rich. The development of mining and industries after independence and the struggle to 
overcome the backwardness created by colonial rule is underscored by Nabi. 


Chapter 11: sa ait #8 fagettar sad eat Te 

This chapter introduces children to the southern hemisphere of the earth through the study of Zimbabwe. 
Two children from England, Ian and Mary are taken by their parents for a trip to Zimbabwe to see the 
Victoria Fall and wildlife sanctuaries. The text is a narrative of their trip, their attempt to learn about the 
place by reading books and looking up maps and the globe, their discussions and questions. The reader 
is encouraged to do many of the things that Ian and Mary do in the narrative such as trace the route from 
England to the Cape of Good Hope, the journey from there through Bulawayo to the Victoria falls, etc. 
They are asked to locate three African countries and figure out if there will be winter or summer there in 
June. How North and South Rhodesia came to be called so and how South Rhodesia became Zimbabwe 
is discussed. 

A block diagram presents the High Veld, the Low Veld and the basin of the Zambesi river and the Limpopo 
river as well as the Victoria Fall. On their train journey the children observe the vegetation of the High and 
Low Velds and talk about the hard grass found in the Low Veld, the dangers of the Tetse fly and the low 
incidence of animal husbandry in the Low Veld. Animal husbandry is predominant in the High Veld where 
the grass is also juicier in the colder climate of the region. In their trip to the sanctuary they see the giraffes, 
zebras, rhinos, lions and other animals. The children reach Harare on the High Veld and learn about the 
traditional farming practices of the Bantu tribes and the way in which the English settlers bought land and 
developed large-scale commercial agriculture. Bantu men had to labour for the English land owners. The 
importance of the tobacco crop for export is underlined. The efforts to develop the skills of farmers in the 
post-Independence period was achieved are also discussed. 

The chapter discusses why mines are located near rail heads, how mining developed before and after 
independence, how mining settlements shift, and the range of minerals found in Zimbabwe. Students are 
encouraged to locate some of the big urban centres and see how these are linked by rail lines. The function 
of urban centres is outlined with the example of Harare. A table lists the industries in Harare and asks stu- 
dents to identify the raw materials that would be supplied from the hinterland for these industries. They 
work on another long table to examine which items exported and imported are derived from agriculture, 
industry or mining. Thus the preponderance of agriculture and mining in the exports and of industry in 
the imports is reflected upon. There is a box in the end that explains the uses of some of the key minerals 
found in Zimbabwe. 
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Geography: Grade VIII 


Chapter 1: fara wf - farceit wef 

The chapter introduces children briefly to the significance of heat and its variations on earth. It discusses 
the structure and types of thermometers, leading on to many activities that give children an opportunity to 
use the thermometer in measuring the temperature of various things. It asks them to keep a record of the 
temperature of air and of water in a bucket to be kept in their classroom for many months. They are asked 
to compare results. The chapter proceeds to introduce children to the role of the meteorological depart- 
ment in generating data related to temperature. The concept of temperature below zero degree is discussed 
and some exercises related to this concept are attempted. The highest and lowest temperatures recorded on 
earth are discussed. The method of calculating the daily average temperature as well as the monthly average 
temperature of a place is explained. Children are then given the opportunity to examine the monthly aver- 
age temperature data of Bhopal, Mumbai, Delhi, Shimla, Singapore and Bairo represented in tables as well 
as in graphs. They compare and analyze the data in various ways to reflect on the temperature-variations 
over the year in places near and far from the sea, on lower and higher altitudes and located near and far 
from the equator on the surface of the earth. The texts of Grade VI about the climate and life of people in 
different regions of Asia is recalled to enhance the significance of the statistical study of temperatures being 
attempted in this chapter. Thus the development of concepts related to the factors that affect the climate 
of a place is taken forward several steps. The chapter concludes by introducing children to maps of India 
depicting the average summer and winter temperatures in different parts of the country. Thus the chapter 
attempts a journey from the known world of the thermometer to the abstraction inherent in distribution 
maps that go on to become key tools of learning geography. 


Chapter 2: sad spite aera at wept TAHAC VA STAT 

The chapter invites children to work on a world map to understand the location of the continent of North 
America in relation to the other continents and the oceans, including the need felt for the construction 
of the Panama Canal. A second map introduces children to the plains, mountains, plateaus, rivers, lakes 
of North America. After working on this map with the help of a set of questions, the chapter goes on to 
provide more work with maps depicting the distribution of temperature in July and January followed by a 
fourth map which shows rainfall distribution. A comparative exercise is also set with two small maps show- 
ing the difference in the location of the high mountain ranges in America and India and the impact this has 
on checking the cold northern winds from entering the mainland. Children are also encouraged to reflect 
upon America’s location on the surface of the earth, (its distance from the equator and its spread till the 
polar belt) to explain the climatic features of this continent. They are prodded to compare these with the 
climate of their own region in India. They are invited to think of the impact of the climate on the practice 
of agriculture. A cross-section of the continent is sketched to help children visualize the reason behind 
higher rainfall in the east and west and lower rainfall in the central parts of the continent. A box indicates 
the method by which rainfall is measured. The last section of the chapter helps children to explore the 
variation in vegetation types found in different parts of America and the reasons for this distribution in 
relation to the climate and topography. 
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Chapter 3: waftanr wereld F yrds cal aT AAT se TAT 

The text gives a glimpse of the way in which America was inhabited by different tribes five hundred years 
ago. Using small inset maps and a few narratives it locates the regions of different tribes and their way 
of life. The contribution of a number of agricultural products such as potatoes, tomatoes, green chillies 
and groundnut that were grown by these American tribes, to the food basket of the world is highlighted. 
The lack of contact between America and other continents is reflected upon. The chapter goes on to in- 
troducing the European quest for a passage to the east and the voyage of Columbus. Children are invited 
to examine the world map and their classroom globe to understand the implications of this voyage. The 
exploitative domination established by the Europeans on the Aaravaak tribe and its speedy decimation is 
presented. 

The chapter narrates the attraction that America began to hold for people in European countries and the 
large-scale immigration of Europeans that took place. A vivid account of the early challenges faced by 
European settlement is provided through the story of the settling of a township by the name of Jamestown. 
It brings out among other facets, the need for exchanging food items with the ‘Indian’ tribes and the need 
for adopting cultivation of cash crops such as tobacco and cotton to export to Europe and pay for the im- 
port of many essential goods from there. The need for labour to work the large expanse of lands that the 
Europeans were bringing under their control and cultivating is examined and the history of the slave trade 
with Africa is brought in. The chapter goes on to describe the growing tension between American tribes 
and European settlers, the destruction of their way of life by the expanding European land use systems 
and trade, the resistance of the tribes and the eventual compromise that was arrived at by way of creating 
the region of the Indian reservation. The story of African slaves on plantations is also briefly sketched out, 
culminating in the abolition of slavery and the civil war of 1860s. The chapter ends with a brief survey of 
the nations of North and Central America. 


Chapter 4: Be ct 

This chapter outlines the changing land use pattern in a major region of America—the Great Plains—in 
relation to the geographic profile of the region. It draws upon many dimensions that children are assumed 
to have encountered in earlier texts and build on this further. Issues of rainfall and temperature patterns 
in America, the grasslands in Africa, (of Grade VII), the location of the region in relation to the equator 
and the distance of the region from the coasts are revisited. Maps help children locate the region between 
the Rockies and the Mississippi plains. Vivid narratives introduce them to the advent of cows in the early 
16th century in a region otherwise populated by bisons. The chapter reiterates the history of European 
domination over the tribal American economy and unfolds the sequence of developments that followed. 
The various stages of evolution of the cowboy economy from herding wild cows, to branding and herding 
to establishing ranches with special breed cows is presented. The growth of ranches and the trade link with 
the industrialized northeast is examined. The advent of agriculture in the Great Plains is also discussed in 
relation to the challenges of water scarcity, labour shortage, and enormous expanse of farms, threat from 
animals as well as soil erosion and high speed winds. The way in which these challenges were met and the 
present day mono-cropping system of agriculture is discussed critically. Children are encouraged to compare 
the situation of American farmers with that of farmers in their geographic regions. 
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Chapter 5: ayaa ast waka F sea eet 

This chapter explores the development of the northeastern region of the United States as a heavily pop- 
ulated, industrialized heartland of the country. It begins by discussing some salient features of American 
industry such as the high degree of mechanization, the assembly line operations, the use of robots and 
computers in production and the phenomena of organizing the sourcing of raw materials, production of 
a wide range of products and their sales through multinational corporations. The example of the Union 
Carbide operations in Bhopal is invoked to help children relate to the issue with their own social politi- 
cal experiences. Children are also encouraged to compare large-scale industrial operations with small 
scale artisan production on grounds of fatigue, boredom, productivity, economy, efficiency and employ- 
ment potential. This is followed by a section that enables children to conduct a detailed exploration 
of the geography and natural resources of the northeast of America with the help of three big and two 
small inset maps. Through this exploration they examine the various factors that helped in the massive 
industrialization of this region—the availability of coal, iron, the facility for generation of electricity, the 
waterways, the bays and so on. It goes on to discuss the relationship of this area with the Great Plains 
in organizing adequate supply of food products for the massive populations that inhabit its cities. It also 
indicates other sources of food-products—both from within and outside the country. It goes on to pres- 
ent the other regions of the USA that are the hub of other kinds of industries—the petrochemical and 
the electronic industries of the southeast and the west coast. 


Chapter 6: Rd 237 

This is the culminating section of the geography syllabus for middle school children. It encourages them 
to survey and recollect the regions visited in the chapters till now. A review exercise is set to enable them to 
do this. It goes on to invite them to place their own country in the perspective of all that they have learnt 
about different regions of the world. It suggests small exercises to help children recollect their knowledge 
of India. They go over states of India, their direction from the state that the children live in, the natural 
regions of the country, the states that fall in different natural regions. A jigsaw activity of piecing together 
the map of India from pieces of different states is also given. It is also suggested that they examine the 
plastic relief map of India that is supposed to be available in the schools. The text is followed by a series 
of 11 maps of India showing the states and natural regions of India as well as the distribution of rainfall, 
forests, irrigation, crops, minerals and population. These are referred to frequently in the detailed chapters 
that follow. In a way the maps provided in this section serve as a ready reference for students who may not 
necessarily have access to their own atlases. 


Chapter 7: fearerr Tat 

The chapter introduces children to the significance of the high altitudes of the Himalayan region, the 
store of snow and ice and the ice-fed river system. This is compared to the rain-fed rivers of the Deccan 
plateau. Children are invited to locate the Himalayan sources of a number of north Indian rivers in maps. 
The reason for high rainfall in some parts of the Himalayas is discussed and children are asked to study 
the distribution of rainfall in the map of India given in the previous section. They are asked to figure out 
the reason for low rainfall in the northernmost part of Jammu and Kashmir. Further the chapter links 
the altitude of the mountains to the kind of vegetation that is found there and a sketch is used to aid this 
conceptualization. 
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The chapter then goes on to study economy and life in the western and eastern Himalayas. Several 
aspects of western Himalayas are highlighted and analyzed—sheep-rearing and transhumance; paucity 
of arable land; use of terraced fields for cultivation of vegetables, rice, corn and fruits; laying of roads for 
security reasons and their effect in terms of connecting the Himachal villages to larger markets, leading 
to the development of the fruit plantation economy. The role of outsiders in controlling this economy is 
pointed out as also the labour opportunities made available to the local people as a result of these develop- 
ments. The use of rivers for generating electricity is explained. Children are invited to think of the reasons 
why such high electrification does not help the state of Himachal Pradesh to industrialize speedily. Factors 
such as inadequate rail links and the absence of key raw mineral resources are presented. The significance 
of the cement industry of the state and its environmental implications are discussed. The importance of the 
handicrafts and tourism industry is also discussed. Children are introduced to the reasons for the heavy de- 
forestation that took place in the state and the growth of the Chipko movement. The next section discusses 
the lack of employment opportunities in the state and the heavy migration of people to the plains. 

The next section introduces children to the main climatic features of the eastern Himalayas, in particu- 
lar, the heavier rainfall. This is linked to the problems of cultivating the steep slopes of the mountains. 
The persistence of shifting cultivation is discussed and exemplified with a detailed narrative of a village of 
the Nishi tribe. The growing pressure on forest land and the challenges in sustaining a productive shifting 
field system are examined. The dangers inherent in adopting a terraced field system are also analyzed. The 
chapter goes on to compare the protected status of the tribes and their control over resources in the north- 
east with the more vulnerable situation of the tribes in other parts of India. The chapter also compares 
the low degree of out-migration of these tribes with the higher incidence of out-migration in the western 
Himalayas. The chapter ends with a brief discussion of the tea plantation economy. 


Chapter 8: eT HT FoR 

The chapter begins by giving children the opportunity to work on a number of maps and survey the states 
that fall in the plateau region of India, the mountain ranges and the rivers that flow out from them, the 
stark difference in the distribution of rainfall between different parts of the plateau, specifically the high 
rainfall area of the Western Ghats and the dry rain shadow region that lies to its east. The undulating pla- 
teau terrain and its link with the distribution of coarse and fine soil is conceptualized with the help ofa 
sketch, a photograph and a cross-section diagram of the plateau. Children are asked to identify and colour 
the deep soil area in a sketch of the plateau terrain. The difficulty in irrigating large tracts of land in the pla- 
teau is discussed and well, tank and dam-based irrigation systems are examined and compared. The impact 
of rainfall, terrain and soil on cropping pattern as well as the variety in the natural vegetation found in the 
plateau is analyzed and presented. Further, children are invited to study a map showing the distribution of 
mineral resources in the country and their attention is drawn to the importance of the plateau region in 
this regard. 

The chapter then focuses on the aspect of mining as a defining feature of the Deccan plateau. It gives a 
brief historical overview of the tribal habitation and forest cover in the mineral rich areas, how the tribal 
used the minerals, the commercial exploitation of mines started by the British and continued later in 
independent India. It gives children an opportunity to form a detailed understanding of mining through 
the case study of the Parasia coal mines—describing a journey into an underground mine followed by a 
trip to an open cast mine. The ‘traveler’ mingles with mine labourers and hears their accounts of their 
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lives, their migration from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh in search of jobs, the risks they face for their lives 
and their health, the changes that have come about since the days the mines were taken out of the hands 
of contractors after they were nationalized and so on. The open cast and underground mines are ex- 
amined in comparison to each other on issues of economy, environment and employment. The facility 
for thermal and hydro-electric generation of power, the mining of other minerals, the establishment of 
several heavy metal industries in the Deccan plateau are discussed with the help of a map of industries. 
The chapter ends with an analysis of what the tribal inhabitants of the region have got out of the indus- 
trialization of the region. 


Chapter 9: ata #ara aie wat Te 

The chapter begins by presenting to children sketches of different landscapes that one may see on the 
coasts of India—the sandy and the rocky beaches, the estuary and the delta, the fishing and the farming 
villages and the harbours. It prods them on to study the map of the peninsula and compare the eastern and 
the western coast of India—the breadths of the coastal plains, the length of rivers and so on are examined. 
The heavier rainfall on the western coast and the lower rainfall on the eastern coast is discussed and the 
children are encouraged to see how the rivers rising in the high rainfall Western Ghats carry the waters to 
the low rainfall region of the east coast. The plentitude of water in the deltas, the challenge of managing 
floods, the year round cropping practiced in the deltas is described. Children are asked to study the irriga- 
tion map of India to appreciate the intensity of irrigated farming in the deltas as compared to many other 
regions of the country. The different cropping pattern of the dry inter-deltaic regions of the east coast is 
also explained. The reduction of incoming water, silt and humus in the deltas as a result of the damming 
of rivers is also brought out as a new and emerging problem. 

The next section of the chapter takes children into a fishing village and introduces them to poor fisher- 
men who labour on the boats of the richer fishermen. A story-like narrative supported by several photo- 
graphs enables children to immerse themselves in the lives of the fishing people. The narrative includes 
the way in which the fish is sold—the auctioneering middleman, the big and small traders—all of whom 
play a role in this. The indebtedness of small fishermen to traders and big fishermen is discussed as well 
as the effects of this indebtedness on the wages and the freedom enjoyed by them. The chapter goes on to 
introduce the mechanized trawlers and how these boats have reduced the opportunities for employment 
for the poor fisher folk, have reduced the population of fishes in the sea and damaged the boats and nets of 
small fishermen. The role of the expanding markets for prawns that are found nearer the coast in tempting 
trawlers to operate not farther out in the sea, but nearer the coast, where the small fishermen also operate, 
is analyzed. The chapter refers to the concept of big and small farmers that had been analyzed in Class VI, 
in helping children to relate to the idea of inequality within the fishing community. It also brings forth the 
sense of resistance and injustice felt by small fishermen and encourages children to think of more equitable 
solutions. The chapter ends with a discussion on factors that are leading to reduction of fish—density in 
the seas—the pollutants from industries and the reduction of fresh water flow as a result of the damming 
of rivers. 


Chapter 10: ae ar art 
This chapter departs from the previous chapters in its treatment of the subject-matter. Rather than present- 
ing story or traveller-based narratives, it calls for a deeper engagement with statistical data. It also engages 
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more deeply with comparisons and linkages with prior knowledge, coming as it does near the end of the 
course in Class VIII. It concentrates on introducing children to two salient features of the northern plains 
of India—the intensity of irrigation and the density of population. It begins with providing the opportunity 
to use the maps to become familiar with the northern plains, the division into the Sutlej, Ganga and 
Brahmaputra basins, the states that fall in these basins, the main rivers and their tributaries, the distribution 
of rainfall, irrigation facilities and cropping pattern over these three basins as well as the density of population. 
Children are encouraged to figure out what enables the rivers of the plain to be perennial despite the low 
intensity of rainfall in this region. Similarly the paradox of low rainfall and high productivity in agriculture 
is posed to children to underline the significance of irrigation in the Sutlej basin. The suitability of plain 
terrain for canal irrigation and the long history of canal irrigation are also discussed. Children are asked to 
compare the extent of and facility for irrigation in their area with that found in the northern plains. The 
chapter introduces a box with an example to help children think about the concept of population density in 
terms of number of people per square kilometre. Data of population densities of a number of states in the 
northern plains and the Deccan Plateau are presented for comparison and analysis. Children are encour- 
aged to use their prior knowledge to reflect on the causes of the different population densities that they 
encounter in the data. The long history of agricultural expansion in the northern plains is referred to, and 
the knowledge of ancient Indian history studied in Class VI is recalled to appreciate the point. The quality 
of soil, terrain, water availability in riverine plains is reiterated. 

The issue is further concretized through the example of a village Mirpur, near Bulandshahr. The total 
area, the cultivated area, the irrigated area and the population of Mirpur in 1861, 1921, 1961 and 1981 is 
given in a tabular form for scrutiny. It underscores the fact that almost every inch of land is put to cultiva- 
tion and that the percentage of irrigated land has gone up very much even as the area of total cultivated 
land remained unchanged. The connection between this phenomena and the increasing population of the 
village can be easily appreciated. The chapter ends with a brief discussion of migration of people from the 
plains to other regions such as the Deccan plateau for jobs, and the development of major industrial centres 
in the cities of the plain. 


Chapter 11: Wore — AR PT AGT 

The chapter introduces children to the salient aspects of the Thar desert—surveying the location, extent, 
rivers to the east and west of the Aravallis, distribution of rainfall in the east and west of the Aravallis and 
population density with the help of maps. The nature of desert vegetation, the limited scope of rain fed 
coarse grain cultivation, the importance of animal rearing are examined. The chapter then presents the 
various ingenuous ways in which desert people use, get and conserve water. The economic activities of 
the people over the annual seasonal cycle are described. The winters mark the time for shearing the well 
grown wool from the sheep and selling it to wool traders. After the bajra crop has been harvested, many 
people migrate eastwards with their animals as there is no way to feed the animals in the dry months of 
winter and summer in the desert. Children are given the opportunity to join a group of migrating shep- 
herds and share their life and travails with them—the care of animals, the loans taken from traders on the 
way, the shearing and selling of the winter wool, the repatriation of money back home and so on. Children 
are also encouraged to figure out the reasons why regions of eastern Rajasthan and Punjab, Haryana, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat provide pasture for animals in the winter months, whereas western 
Rajasthan cannot. The availability of khejri and babool trees in the eastern parts is discussed. Children are 
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invited to share their experience of letting sheep and goats sit in their fields; the way in which it benefits 
their land and what they pay to the shepherds in return of the service. The summer months provide wheat 
stalks to the sheep after the harvest is cut in March. Thereafter, the rainy season calls people back home 
for the sowing of the bajra crop. The example of the 1987 drought is presented in detail to underline the 
precariousness of the life of the shepherd—farmers. How that drought forced people to journey back to the 
forests of Madhya Pradesh to save their animals is presented. The emerging tension between the forest 
department and the shepherds who have migrated out permanently is outlined. 

The last section of the chapter introduces children to a major intervention to change the land use of the 
desert—the Rajasthan canal project. Its impact on agriculture, the eventual water logging of areas under 
the project, the disrupting effect on animal rearing are some of the issues analyzed in this context. The 
chapter ends by presenting the future challenge of visualizing an appropriate land use policy for the desert. 
Two boxes in the chapter also give children some basic idea about the sand dunes and the camels—two 
characteristic desert features. 


Note 


1. Eklavya’s efforts were initiated in 1984-85 on the then-existing syllabus of the state of Madhya Pradesh. 
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5 
History Curriculum and Textbooks 


LU 


TRIPTA WaHT* 


Introduction 


THE main objective of the Eklavya history textbook has been to introduce students to significant aspects 
of history and historical writing rather than being exhaustive and comprehensive in factual details. The 
textbooks have aimed to impart an understanding of social processes, continuities and change, linkages 
and interdependence between aspects of different historical processes. Eklavya aimed at enabling middle 
school students to make balanced views on various issues from the past and to communicate to them that 
history is source-based and how information is collected from different sources. Finally, it is part of their 
objective to impart to students the relevance and impact of the past on contemporary lives. 

With these objectives in mind the Eklavya group adopted a two-fold strategy: one, to focus on a few 
themes and issues in their books which are in consonance with their aims and two, present the selected 
content in a manner which would arouse students’ interest and curiosity. The books were designed to be 
conducive to the students’ active participation in a difficult classroom situation within the existing struc- 
tures and conditions of the state school system. What distinguishes the Eklavya textbooks is their effective 
presentation and careful formulation of questions that are designed to promote classroom discussion and 
self-questioning. This aspect alone makes these textbooks far superior to all the existing textbooks. 

Table 5.1 presents a list of chapters of the history texts of Eklavya’s social science programme. Detailed 
summaries of each of the chapters is presented at the end of this section with the hope that the summa- 
ries would provide the necessary context within which the finer nuances of the desk review can be better 
understood. 


Stories, Pictures and Language 


The most striking pedagogical innovation in the textbooks is the introduction of stories. They not only 
make the subject concrete and vivid but also succeed in introducing complex structures and ideas in a 


“With contributions from Dr Uma Chakraborty, Professor Sumit Sarkar and Dr Amita Chandra, all of whom had conducted 
independent reviews of the textbooks. 
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Table 5.1: List of Chapters in the History Texts of Eklavya’s SASHIKA Programme 


Chapter 
Number Grade VI Grade VII Grade VIII 
1 Breart Ara FERATRNST VET Ter TMs AHA 
2 aa Ht Jest ma a ma, aa a aa WT AAT FH sie 
3 We HT FAT aaa GT SAT Wer Are h Wa 
4 aaa ort wet - feey-aét aaa aoe sie aftafa aT Teme sass HT TAT 
wh Wet 
5 aya st ae Fecap UsaT ak AS Heap aa «AT set A facet oro at faa 
6 Be ware FY SR RA H We sie Anas ad 4 sa HT UT FAT 
7 FeRMTe Gr WaT afar ana H Wa (aes Ta) ay fra sit wart Gee at aAlferer 
8 FEM H ASR By H aaa Wat Fa Host Wed ak ad H far 
9 Ae WH Ay fra ve yen wet - aeelfor wet F ge A sae sk snfeart 
10 Ue stay aant ¥ safe ofa aiet met F Tae He Asrax 
11 fatal & aR sk ata: fez emf @ tat tact sik Afa fant war at a aT sit set TAT 
12 Sart ert AT HT UST Sree 
13 aect 4 gat ar wa wT 
14 Qed Sr eA SRT 
15 ae va at — FT BST Fa Ae Bar 
16 Ret sad 


Source: Eklavya (1993; 1994a; 1994b). 


manner that makes it easily comprehensible to the learner. We may take the example of Mughal Samrajya ke 
Amir of Grade VII for communicating the complexities of the Mansabdari and Jagirdari systems and Angrezon 
ke Shasan mein Jungle aur Adivasi of Grade VIII for an excellent entry into the interrelationship between 
diverse and changing forms of exploitation. 

Vivid descriptions also serve the purpose of concretization as they have been used alongside of stories, 
as in Rajvanshon ka Banna of Grade VII. In focusing upon human characters, stories are more effective in 
holding the attention of children and also in emphasizing the fact that history is about people and not 
things. In many cases where conventional historical literature ignores the role of women or children as 
in the case of the origin of agriculture, the story format facilitates representing their contribution to the 
process. The medium of story in a way reflects the process of history writing—the way individual sources, 
which are essentially fragments on the basis of which history is written, are used to create the story—not 
entirely an imaginary construction but more a way of presenting what was factually possible. 

At the same time it is observed that excessive and careless use of stories can obliterate the distinction 
between historical fact and fiction. While much care has been taken in the books to emphasize that these 
are stories based on facts, detailed reviews of the texts have pointed out occasional shortcomings in this 
regard. The reviewers have felt that it may not be appropriate to use the story format to describe complex 
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processes taking place over centuries as in the case of the Neolithic transformation and emergence of 
absolute monarchy. 

The Eklavya books also make extensive use of illustrations to facilitate image building. Children are 
made to use the illustration through pointed questions woven into the text. The maps are also an attempt 
to be more pictographic, thus appealing to the developing child’s cognition. The pedagogic function served 
by the different types of questions in consolidating the understanding and ability to focus, collate and recall 
the issues each chapter deals with, is very useful to de-routinize the teaching—learning process. The book 
in fact, opens with useful instructions to teachers, which parents could also use. They explain the logic 
of breaking the content of each chapter with questions, which are designed to make the child pause and 
think. Pictures and maps are not just to be ‘seen’ as in other books. Instead, they are integral to the concepts 
that each chapter deals with and aid the process of learning in a very real sense. These are also instruments 
through which the teacher can gauge the manner in which children understand the text. This is a welcome 
departure from the conventional textbooks, which focus exclusively upon textual materials. However, the 
effective use of illustrations is limited by the poor quality of reproduction. Ideally, children should be pro- 
vided with pictures in colour. Although the illustrations are based upon historical evidence some stereotypes 
have crept in. Depiction of women for example, with their bodies covered and men without any covering 
over their shoulders, in the initial chapters of the Class VI book, might suggest that prehistoric people had 
notions of modesty similar to those of many sections of contemporary society. 

The simple and conversational language used in the texts makes it easy for the child to follow the 
text. The use of simple spoken language is in consonance with the clearly enunciated policy of Eklavya. 
Wherever difficult literary forms arise, the words are highlighted, used and the meaning is explained in 
simple language and always through a context. This is very useful when we contrast it with conventional 
textbooks, which often use difficult words and long complicated sentence structures, rendering the text 
extremely terse and even incomprehensible to the young reader. 


Story as a Medium: A Word of Caution 


In the Eklavya texts, stories are used along with narratives that seek to outline the process of reconstruction 
and interpretation of social change. In Class VI, stories have been used to concretize concepts in 7 out of 
the 12 chapters in the history section. None of the 16 chapters of the Class VU history section use the story 
medium and rely a lot on source-based work and work around the use of pictures and maps to engage chil- 
dren with the themes that have been dealt with. Of the 12 chapters of the Class VIII history section, four 
use the story medium, whereas the other chapters rely on the reconstructive and interpretative narratives 
including sources, maps and pictures. 

While the story-telling technique excites students’ interest, it also provides an easy entry into many 
complex issues engaged with successfully in several sections of the textbooks. However, there appears to 
remain a lurking confusion between the historical and the imaginative based on historical evidence and 
the purely imaginative content of the stories. Such confusion can easily give rise to serious conceptual 
problems. Writers of the Eklavya texts are deeply conscious of the problem, and have made several attempts 
to address it during the revisions undertaken. Indeed much more attention needs to be paid to all aspects 
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related to the use of the medium of stories in presenting history before it be understood as an algorithmic 
solution towards making a ‘boring’ subject ‘interesting’. For instance, in the subsection, ‘Va Hert: FHS 
aint’ of the first chapter of Grade VI, it is stated that the story is an imaginary story (#Ieahta Heri). 


TM opt va areata Hert set! 

ae ver a ear enn va feat aet ae, fren a Het BAM Uw a oe el fed we Gad FI Zale We UH HTT 
# fire, wet of faced ae at oid, at as & a ae Sl cee 4 ge ved 81 wa se Hae A fre S Got TT 
cl Alaa Se da 8 der cle Std We Hoth SA UH We ga ae ted S AG FM ae ] Ge FI 


fara ak ara 

fred at IT & Het dan oa Gis fra Ht sae Hed Al aT TA Ta al fo Se GT SR ga He far a? 4 
Gime ger ar fra ae tr dar aed 8, Hk Tea H ag S vert we fra sae AI ea ae ae se Ay fas aw 
ae Trt aH dard a a der we ta oT aad FI 


Figure 5.1: Ye Log Kya-Kya Chitra Banate The? Tum Khud Dekhkar Batao 
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The reader is further told ‘@o Yar & aa ett 34 feat F’, followed by stating cogent reasons for the 
historical processes enunciated through the story which are supplemented with a close examination of 
source material. However, later (VI.H.1:5, 7), when the story is ‘resumed’ it is prefaced by the statement 
‘eet at Hert oe ak sah aa-aA F at FA GM’ This statement assumes the story to be real. The 
extension of this assumption is observed in statements such as: #8 Het Fr As a, da TET a Fs AI 
wt asl & Sta aet-aeit ase A etal 1 What is part of historical imagination at one level is being taken 
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as historical evidence at another level in the text. Herein lies the danger of confusing the ‘imaginative’ 
with the ‘historical’. 


Figure 5.2: Boma and Goma being Chased by a Wild Dog 
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Figure 5.3: Boma and Goma Discover Seedlings 
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The text on Kheti ki Shuruwat of Grade VI continues the use of a story format to outline a process of change. 
It is effective in doing so, except in relation to the accidental nature of the ‘discovery’ of agriculture. 

The story of Boma-Goma (VI.H.2:15) is also problematic despite the caution the writers clearly state in 
the text that the incident of Boma-Goma’s accidental discovery is a mere story, a story created on the basis 
of certain sources of evidence. Although the purpose of the text on Kheti ki Shuruwat is to communicate 
the complex interplay between knowledge and circumstances in creating processes of change (Eklavya, 
1994:3) the story-use appears to have created images of an ‘accidental discovery’ of agriculture instead of 
conveying the original idea. The abstraction of an idea out of a story which in some respects deals with the 
probable could indeed be problematic and difficult for Class VI students to discern. Although the strategy 
of showing children as ‘actors’ in history is indeed creditable, the story in its dramatic form also carries the 
potential to deflect from the point that is sought to be made. Writings of feminist scholars, who suggest that 
women ‘discovered’ agriculture in their backyard through the seasonal repetition of certain plants, could 
have been effectively used as a starting point for the agriculture story.! 
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There are other examples of stories which contain specific historical information. In these, while the 
characters may be imaginary, the situation is based on the historical probable. This can also create con- 
fusion in the minds of learners. The story can be perceived to be a real historical narrative, whereas the 
purpose of the text is to get concepts across. For example, the story about the Pastoral Aryans of Grade 
VI, describing jan, bali aur yagya could create the same confusion. This period is documented too fuzzily 
in the available sources. It therefore needs to be examined whether one can indeed have such precise 
reconstruction of details. For instance, the actual evidence for exchange of wheat from the Panis needs 
to be verified. The issues that were shown to be discussed in the sabha are however credible and imagi- 
natively presented. 

Reviewers also felt that an attempt to discuss processes of change through stories or depictions of in- 
dividuals can constrict the depiction of a multi-dimensional process of change. In Mahajanpad ke Raja of 
Grade VI, an explanation for the sequence of change is presented through the creation of an individual per- 
sonality in which the starting point of the entire venture of state formation seems attributed to his ‘greed’. 
Here, the focus is on an individual and the way his mind works rather than on the way a process emerges, 
spread over a number of regions and across large groups of people. The text gives the impression that it 
is merely individuals who create a process. There is need for a means to be evolved wherein the relation 
between processes and individuals could be depicted in less simplistic a manner. 

In Mahajanpad ke Mahanagar of Grade VI, stories have been very creatively woven together to present a 
coherent ‘historical’ narrative around issues of class, class relations and power equations. Even though a 
child may tend to view the misuse of power as characteristic of an individual aberrant master or mistress, 
much like patriarchy can appear to be a few bad men, the text makes genuine effort to engage the teacher 
and learners with deeper issues related to class and power. The larger narrative of the chapter is quite grip- 
ping. With a few changes in the argument of the class—power struggle, a focus can be developed to com- 
municate the structural nature of the struggle rather than merely individual. The lead off from Rangu and 
Basanti’s dilemmas to the new philosophies is particularly imaginative. This chapter is also a change from 
the earlier one in which the whole discussion of raja, bali, army, territory, desire and power is presented as 
an in-house debate or negotiation between men. 

Further on, the text on Angrezon ke Shasan mein Jungle aur Adivasi, of Grade VIII, is yet another very fine 
chapter, combining high level of analysis simply conveyed and a vivid story. In the section of the pre- 
colonial use of forests, perhaps a question could be included about why tribes were more protective about 
forests. Discussions around this could hammer home the vital and well formulated distinction made in the 
text between upayog on the one hand and munafa kamana on the other. The Sukru Jani story has provided 
an excellent entry into the interrelations between diverse and changing forms of exploitation—forest laws, 
moneylenders, bonded labour, land alienation. 

Another conceptual problem emerges because of the conversational style of the stories presented. All the 
characters in the stories speak Hindi. To the uninitiated, it would appear that Hindi was the language of all 
communities and people over thousands of years, all over the subcontinent. This unwittingly reinforces 
the false impression of Hindi being the lingua franca of the subcontinent. Small historical interjections in 
the stories, meant to keep the child on firm historical terrain in an otherwise partly imaginary situation, are 
not always easy to keep track of, despite markings on the side.’ 
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What has been stated about the specific problems of the story-telling technique is also applicable to 
illustrations in the textbooks. The history text is full of illustrations and several questions have been posed 
around details from these illustrations. In the text on Gaon ka Basna (VI.H.3: 22) the statement ‘aet Gat 
HA Tet YH As h Wa a fas fear 2’ is a very definitive statement indeed, as if based on concrete historical 
evidence. Although the authors have communicated the reconstructed and tentative nature of the imagery 
presented in the illustrations, the recurrent use of definitive statements such as the above may convey a 
different message to the reader. #4 AA @ SR F GY Wt ae Sa Ua ae GH SA Waar sik GS HoT Se 
ae fra TAI AW 2 SS eA Be oo 2 fe Fw SH eat He FI KW HT sah w Aa fad FY Ta oA fa F 
fear 2? a ea wel He and! =A fal al aA Gaye aT Aa Aare 


Gender 


While the ‘ancient’ and ‘modern’ sections of Eklavya’s books give much more space to women, their role 
is sidelined in the texts of the early medieval and Mughal period. 

In the chapter on the hunters and gatherers, ideas such as the necessity for living in a group and women as 
major actors in the historical process are well presented. The sensitivity toward gender issues comes through 
the portrayal of the agency of women in the making of history. The Karmi (VI.H.1: 4-6) story successfully 
shows Karmi and her mother as ‘actors’ in the historical process. However, in certain cases there appears to 
be a dissonance between the text and the formulation of questions at the end of the text. Question number 
three (VILH.1: 12), for example, in effect neutralizes the advantage derived from the creation of Karmi and 
her mother as ‘actors’ in the historical process, because of the way it is framed. The framing of the question 
naturalizes the sexual division of labour and argument that the text had already moved beyond. Also, the pic- 
tures use distinctive garments to distinguish between men and women—women and girls’ upper bodies are 
covered while men and boys are clad waist down. This might suggest that prehistoric men and women had 
similar notions of ‘modesty’ as is currently understood. Could there be a different way to pictorially represent 
men and women? Especially since ‘one-shoulder—clad—coverings’ for both men and women are common 
representations of people of hunting-gathering times and societies. 

The origin of sexual division of labour (as seen in the chapter on Pastoral Aryans) is not dwelt upon and 
gives one the impression of it being ‘natural’. In this context, an increasing absence of a gender sensitive 
rewriting of history is clearly visible, also perceived in some of the later chapters of the Class VI textbook. 

While dealing with the subject of agriculture, it is important to include women, especially in the Class 
VII text. This dimension could easily be reinforced through drawings, wherever it is apt. For example, the 
fields could be watered by a woman instead of a man as is shown in a picture. Similarly, in chapter 3 where 
the first picture shows processes of the growing power of elite, some of the people shown carrying loads 
could be women as is referenced in the Kamasutra (Burton and Arbuthnot, 2000: 137) where women bring 
grain into the gamani houses. 

In Naye Vichar aur Samaj Sudhar ki Koshish, a chapter in the text for Grade VHI, the centrality of gender 
has been highlighted very rightly. This is indeed a bold and brilliant chapter, highlighting, as no history 
text at any level has done so far, the centrality of gender and through it, the connections between past and 
present. The analysis of actual debates and in particular the case study of Ramabai and the constant inter- 
relations suggested, with contemporary tensions are well conceived and extremely well presented. This 
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is indeed exemplary of the kind of material in social history that needs to be developed even at levels of 
higher education. 

Where the chapter discusses Muslim reform, a line about Begum Rokeya could perhaps be added, given 
the general and very valuable focus on women, as well as current stereotypes about Muslims. Begum 
Rokeya, in early 20th century Bengal started a girls’ school and wrote Sultana’s Dream in 1905. The book 
(Rokeya, 1905) is a remarkable utopia where women rule and science is encouraged, a lot of attention is 
paid to what today would be called ecology and men are kept within the purdah! 


Social Horizons and Processes of Change 


The Eklavya textbooks represent a broad horizon. This is reflected in their sensitivity to issues and themes 
of diverse social strata and ethnic groups. It may not be out of place to mention here that most conventional 
textbooks attempt to evade these issues. As a result of this, diversities, which characterize the subcontinent, 
are subsumed under homogenized representations. For example, the impact of various historical processes 
on forest dwelling tribal communities is consistently present in the Eklavya books. Similarly, their sensitivity 
on gender and caste issues is a consistently interwoven strand in the texts. 

While the Eklavya books do not gloss over stratification and even attempt to provide a complex explana- 
tion of its origins (as in the Class VII chapter on the origin of caste) the role of force in the process is not 
sufficiently emphasized. The first mention of slaves in the text on Pastoral Aryans passes without any com- 
ment and the following chapter on the origin of the varna hierarchy seems to tend towards a consensual 
model of stratification. It suggests a virile and egalitarian society within each tribe. It fudges the issues of 
dasas, dasyus and power over enslaved people. It brings in dasas and dasis as possessions without focussing 
sufficiently on them. 

In Chhote Janpad Bane of Grade VI, the ecological basis of shift is a good starting point for small janapadas. 
The relationship between tribe/lineage group ‘setting’ in a given territory and the new territorial basis of 
tribal group identity is also simply and clearly articulated. However, in this chapter too, there is a difficulty 
in explaining or developing unequal power relations between the Aryans’ and others. The absorption of 
the non-Aryans is represented as a paternalistic act. Marginal groups like the shudras are represented as 
being excluded from rituals. However, there is no explanation provided for this in the text. Even in the 
context of stratification of the Aryans, what emerges is a consensus model of stratification even though the 
grihapatis are represented as resisting unfair demands of the rajanyas. The emergence of stratification in the 
early historical period was a very complex issue combining elements of violence, oppression and forceful 
subjection. Any treatment of this theme ought to reflect these aspects as well. 

Dakshin Bharat ke Gaon, a text for Grade VII, on the whole a complex and difficult theme, has been 
treated very well. Divisions, changes and tensions within the agrarian society provide the focus. Differ- 
ences between individual Brahmans and the temple are well conceived and handled fairly well. Similarly, 
the tensions between the emerging/superimposed Brahmanical domination and the indigenous sections of 
the agrarian society have been treated well. 

Samaj mein Jati Pati, in comparison to the preceding chapters, deals with a difficult and contested area of 
study in a bold manner and is fairly carefully crafted. The story of how some people become subordinated 
and helpless is told in terms of the declining control over their land. Superior technology is suggested as an 
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important reason for the dominance of some over the others. While power and resources are positioned as 
significant factors in creating and enforcing hierarchy, the imposing notions of purity and pollution are not 
frontally acknowledged. For example, why a society regards skinning as an ‘impure’ occupation, also passed 
off as a biological lineage, is not fully explained. Innate impurity is not a natural way of thinking. Also, if 
a set of people happily ate meat and virtually survived on it, why should they regard something associated 
with it as polluting? The concluding paragraph on resistance to casteism and alternative ways of thinking is 
very useful and offsets some of the earlier presumptions. It helps in breaking away from the ‘naturalness’ 
of the earlier formulation. The relationship between caste and gender, integrated into the overall argument 
of the processes that sustained the caste system would have been a meaningful inclusion. 

To take another example, in the text on the British Rule and Indian Peasants of Grade VIII, the exposition 
of the contradictions and struggles around indebtedness, excessive revenue, rent and forced unpaid labour 
through the concrete histories of the Deccan riots and the movements in Bardoli, Awadh and Telegana are 
particularly well treated. 


Content Selection and Focus of Study 


The Eklavya history texts as stated above, do not aim at a comprehensive compilation of facts within 
a chronological framework. With their focus on socio-political processes and inter-linkages between 
various facets of society, polity and economy, the Eklavya textbooks have chosen the explication of certain 
rulers, periods and themes rather than burdening the texts with detailed facts. For example, the chapters 
on prehistory focus on the hunting-gathering way of life and the transformation that characterized 
the transition to agriculture. Here, the textbooks have avoided a mere narration of information about 
artifacts and archaeological sites. Another example with a specific focus may be taken from the chapter on 
Samudragupta. Ordinarily a chapter on the Gupta period would enumerate the chronology of rulers, their 
conquests and titles. This chapter in the Eklavya texts concentrates on certain aspects of Samudragupta’s 
reign, which attempts to highlight the new political developments characteristic of this period. These are 
the emergence and proliferation of kingdoms and the growing complexity of the imperial policy towards 
these states. More important, the chapter takes children through this process with the use of original 
sources, maps, illustrations and comparative questions. It does not get into the details of other Gupta rulers. 
Chapters that follow further elaborate upon the two new political developments, which are the focus of the 
chapter on Samudragupta. These texts deal with the expansion of agriculture across the subcontinent, the 
concomitant urbanization and the emergence of local elites and ruling families. All this is very different 
from what we find in other existing textbooks. 

Another striking example of selection from the British period may be seen in the exclusion of the details of 
the post-1857 political history with virtually no mention of viceroys and their policies. Instead, the books 
have separate chapters dealing with the impact of colonialism on different sections of Indian society such 
as peasants, women, adivasis and the middle-class. In all these examples, the theme of ‘continuity and 
change’, as well as the dynamics of social processes is the common running thread. 

In consciously avoiding filling the texts with repetitive details, the Eklavya texts have been able to 
elaborate and explain a number of basic themes, which help in the ‘illumination of the intellect’, rather 
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than being a ‘burden on memory’, while retaining a broad chronological framework. Though this strat- 
egy has been remarkably effective, select individual reviewers have pointed to certain topics that could 
be included in the future editions of the book. It is paradoxical that despite selectivity, the texts have 
become longer rather than shorter, than the conventionally written textbooks. This is because in the 
process of communicating complex ideas to children, concrete images have had to be built through sto- 
ries, illustrations, map and examples, which is space consuming. The Eklavya books place emphasis on 
concretizing abstractions, which is essential to concept formation amongst elementary school children. 
This has been done through the extensive use of stories, vivid description and pictures. Some of the 
key examples chosen by the reviewers to substantiate their arguments are presented in the section that 
follows. 


Examining Issues Around Content 


The Content in Class VI 


The chapter on the Hunter-Gatherers (Grade V1) with which the teaching of history begins in middle schools 
is excellently conceived and creatively presented. It sets the tone of the kind of explorations in history that 
can help break out of the mechanical writing that children have been subject to in their history textbooks 
till date. As the chapter proceeds, one can discern the simple and effective means by which this textbook 
breaks out from the stereotypes and biases of history writing. This is done by shifting the focus to a social- 
process approach rather than an event-based approach, simultaneously restoring the balance of history in 
terms of its unfolding through the actions of all humankind, not just of a small elite group of people or in- 
dividuals. Through the creative use of the ‘story’ medium the text also breaks out of the gender bias frame 
of most history writing. This is one of the most lucid chapters of the Eklavya texts. 

The use of illustrations in this chapter is marvelously effective. The technique of dealing with the long 
span of time for hunter-gatherers by using the ‘rolled film’ method in relation to counting time backwards 
from today’s stand point is very communicative. The elimination of BC and AD concepts, which are so 
difficult for children of the middle school to understand, is indeed sensible. The four pictures for hunter- 
gatherers are also well conceived especially because the entire range of activities of hunter-gatherers has 
been thus assembled together. Questions interspersed within the text that relate to the pictures ensure that 
the pictures are fully used by learners to derive information and to draw connections between different bits 
of information so provided. However, because the reproduction of the illustrations is poor (perhaps due 
to cost constraints) some of the excellent detail is easily lost and therefore not readily available for more 
intricate discussions. Nevertheless, the illustrations do fulfill a major pedagogical function. For instance, 
the portrayal of discussions on Karmi by the band is an example of what can be achieved even within a 
small black and white frame (Figure 5.4). 

The Karmi story is particularly well formulated in opening up issues of food supply and band move- 
ments to procure a continuous supply of food. The tenuousness of life in hunting-gathering societies also 
come through very effectively as does the ‘accidental’ nature of discovery of things. However, the con- 
scious process in building up experimental knowledge could be consolidated through questions. 
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The text makes optimum use of archaeological evidence, including tools, weaponry, other artifacts and 
cave paintings from prehistoric times, in the visualization, which lends deep authenticity to the process of 
reconstructing the past. It sets the tone for viewing history within a framework. 

The text on Pashupalak Arya of Grade VI attempts to provide a focus on concepts of pastoral economy 
and introduces stratification among the Rig Vedic people. It deals with the economic basis for stratification: 
gifts-sharing and collective discussion (sabha) in Vedic society, thus moving away from the early indological 
approach. However, in its present form, the text is weak in dealing with certain crucial aspects of stratifica- 
tion. While suggesting a virile and egalitarian society within each tribe, it fudges the issues of dasas, dasyus 
and power over enslaved people. The entire text in fact seems to be embedded in the old nationalist inter- 
pretation of the Rig Vedic society. 

Mahajanpad ke Raja, mentioned earlier, is a very difficult theme as it attempts to outline the process of 
state formation and it is perhaps for this reason that the authors face specific problems. The text attempts 
to create a narrative of political changes which to a great extent captures the interrelated dimensions of state 
formation, such as, a standing army, taxation and the machinery to collect these taxes. All of these can be 
documented through actual evidence of some kind in the case of Magadha and Kosal, in order to create 
a sequence of change. Therefore, on the one hand, you have a necessary linearity. On the other hand, an 
explanation for the sequence of change is presented through the creation of an individual personality in 
which the starting point of the entire venture of state formation is attributed to his ‘greed’. These kind of 
simplistic linkages also tend to convey false notions of cause and effect of an otherwise extremely complex 
set of processes spread over historical time. 

Apart from this overall problem, the text represents many aspects succinctly. For example, regularity of 
taxes rather than occasional bali and the open recruitment from other clans/tribes. Some of the exercises 
around map work are very effective graphically, representing the move of tribes eastwards, the expansion of 
certain political units and the incorporation of others into these units over a period of time (Figures 5.5 and 
5.6). Such exercises help to break away from the static frame within which history is usually presented. 

Naye Prashn Naye Vichar of Grade VI is a good chapter with a creative blend of factual material and per- 
spectives of ordinary people, usually absent from school textbooks. It presents the ideas of the 6th century 
BC as would have been perceived by common people. The Ashvalayana sutta, the discussion of different 
viewpoints of the caste hierarchy and the presence of Rangu and Basanti who listen to the discussion and 
respond to it from their own position in the hierarchy is an exciting intervention in the narration of history. 
The story of kautuhalshala is very imaginative as it blends very well with the narratives of the philosophies. 
Bringing in the Charvakas 1s also very welcome although the text could also have a couple of sentences on 
the Ajivikas. This would be particularly significant, given the fact that fatalism continues to be an impor- 
tant element in the everyday beliefs of many people. Another meaningful inclusion could be a reference to 
women, persisting to gain entry into the sanghas. This historical fact in the texts would draw the necessary 
attention to male bias on the one hand and women’s agency on the other. Such inclusion also creates a 
cognitive dissonance necessary to arouse curiosity and the need to resolve conflict. 

The text on Raja Asoka of the textbook for Grade VI has all the elements of blending a well known 
historical personality (which is always easy to focus on for children) with processes of the state, such as, 
expansion of the agrarian base of the state and the expansion of territory through warfare and governance. 
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Figure 5.5: Maanchitra 2: Pashupalak Aryon Ke Samay Mein Bharat 
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Figure 5.6: Maanchitra 3: Teen Hazar Saal Pehle Chhote Janpad 
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Facts and analysis are woven together very neatly drawing upon a fascinating set of sources. The map work 
outlined in the text for children suggests very graphic ways in which children’s understanding about the 
expanding geographic base of the state can be crystalized. The end-exercises include a question on the end 
of warfare, suggesting that as a probable cause of leading to a weak state. While such a question can facilitate 
the breaking of a stereotype, a lot depends on the way the question is handled in the class by the teacher. 
How the text and the questions work with children can only be determined through a detailed analysis of 
text-learner dynamics. The chapter ends with a section on Madhya Pradesh. This is a very positive move as 
it introduces local specificity, grounds history on a familiar area and demonstrates the continuity of settle- 
ments over different phases. 

However, the political content of Asoka’s policies is weakly outlined. Asoka has been presented as an 
ideal ruler in the traditionally accepted manner and benevolent paternalism is the hallmark of this por- 
trayal. Even in the Eklavya texts, Asoka has been represented as an ideal ruler within a traditionally accepted 
framework—in fact, almost the Hindu ideal of Ram Rajya is discernible in the presentation. Benevolent 
paternalism is the major theme, understandably derived, from Asokan inscriptions. There is no attempt to 
critically evaluate these sources. The reader is left with the impression that Asoka was not embedded in his 
historical context of an exploitative imperial polity. The dynamics of state formation and Asokan despotism 
are conspicuously absent in the discourse presented. These could have been integrated, drawing upon the 
basis of Thapar’s text on “The Mauryas Revisited’ and Kosambi’s works. Additions of the nature of criti- 
cal analysis provide learners with the opportunity to examine and reflect upon the very process of history 
writing. 

The text on Videshon se Vyapaar aur Sampark, the last chapter of Grade VI textbook, provides a means by 
which the Eklavya history syllabus covers all the major phases of ancient Indian history while also trying to 
bring in different aspects of history. While political history in this text is minimal, economic and cultural 
history is well highlighted. Interaction between religious systems and the influence of various elements in 
art in the context of interaction with the wider world is dealt with in simple terms conveying the important 
ideas that pluralism and diversity are indeed rooted in historical processes. 

Some issues notwithstanding, Eklavya has made a remarkable beginning. Their work effectively provides 
an alternative to the existing textbooks, which centre on royal personalities. The royal personalities are, 
however, not altogether absent from the Eklavya textbooks. Asoka, Samudragupta, Akbar and Aurangzeb 
form an integral part of the texts. But, their treatment is different in so far an attempt has been made to 
understand larger historical contexts in which they operated. While the attempt is laudable, the approach 
needs to be further problematized. It may also be noted that personalities from modern times have not 
been given the attention they deserve in an elementary social science curriculum. 


The Content in Class VII 


The text on Maharajadhiraj Samudragupta of Grade VII is another example of how the authors have made 
focused selections within a given historical period. The question on comparison between the Mauryas’ and 
Samudragupta’s policies on Dakshinapatha is about the best that has been achieved in this chapter. What is 
particularly useful is the focus on a different type of polity and the continuing importance and presence of 
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a al despite an intense phase of state formation during the period 600-186 BC. The following chapters 
on Gaon hi Gaon, Khet hi Khet and the Rajvanshon ka Banna of Grade VII are an important innovation 
in the handling of social and economic history and are well conceived. Expansion of agriculture, human 
intervention in water management and its relationship to the physiography of various regions comes out 
clearly. References to chapters from the Grade VI geography section—Kotgaon and Balampur—treinforce 
the concepts treated in this chapter. Maps 1 and 2 are particularly useful in sketching a vivid profile of the 
geo-political processes. 

The text on the formation of dynasties successfully brings out linkages between society, polity and econ- 
omy, emergence of certain kinds of power structures and Brahmanical participation and support. The 
inclusion of source material on genealogies and grants to Brahmans is well conceived to bring both logic 
and coherence to the arguments. A separate box on the history of Brahmans is very useful and informative 
for teachers and students alike. Activities and the end questions are well framed, thus aiding the process of 
concept formation and analysis. However, given the specific focus on Brahmans and agricultural expansion 
in other chapters later on, it is important to have a clearer handling of the people who helped to clear the 
virgin tracts, especially women. 

Ek Purana Sheher—Siyadoni, a text in the middle of the history text for Grade VI, is a very well written 
text from many angles (Figure 5.7). It gets across several ideas simultaneously. It underlines change in a 
very dramatic and yet simple way. A small village in modern times at some distance from a railway station 
was once a flourishing urban centre—an urban centre that has been almost obliterated from the history of 
the region. A piece of historical evidence leads to the reconstruction of its history. The small village almost 
leads one to a once-upon-a-time vibrant city through the discovery of an inscription. The samanta, the 
trader, the sugar producer, the stonecutter, the hustle and bustle of the market, all come alive in at inte- 
grated manner. All the same, the existence of the city independent of the temple needs to be focused upon 
more than what has been achieved in the text. 

There are, however, some points of detail and conceptual formulations which need rethinking. For ex- 
ample the authors are making a major point that in South India between the periods AD 950 to AD 1250, 
the king’s centralized administrative structure or bureaucracy was absent and that local bodies, which had 
their existence independent of the king, did revenue collection. To present such an argument may itself 
be questionable. First, to begin with, comparing this period to the period of Asoka and Ajatashatru appears 
to be out of place. Both these rulers represented north-centric structures. There should be an attempt 
to locate an example between Asoka and the beginning of the Cholas. Second, a point that merits closer 
attention is the gradual emergence of bureaucracy and centralized administration with the expansion and 
consolidation of the Chola power as shown by Karashima (1984) and even Burton Stein (1980). 

A close scrutiny of some of the individual chapters reveal certain confusion associated with chronol- 
ogy and detail of events discussed. Chapter 5, Kuch Mahatvapurna Rajvansh aur Kuch Mahatvapurna Batein 
of Grade VI is the weakest in the series of chapters dealing with the post-Gupta period prior to the 
coming of the Turks. There is confusion in the chronology. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the period from 
AD 400 to AD 1200, but chapter 5 takes up the period from AD 600 to AD 1100. Since this is a continu- 
ation of the theme of the earlier two chapters, there is no explanation given for the reduced time span for 
this chapter. This is bound to create confusion both among teachers and students. Even within the time 
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span selected, there remain a lot of gaps. For example, Afghanistan appears out of nowhere and the way 
it is brought in, one almost gathers the impression that the emergence of the Ghaznavide Sultanate was 
analogous to the formation of the kingdom of Palas in the subcontinent. In historical reality, the emer- 
gence of the Sultanates in the Islamic world is a very distinct phenomenon from what was happening in 
the Indian subcontinent. While the chapter is divided into three chronological units AD 600-750, AD 
75-1000 and AD 1000-1200, the map on page 117 covers the period from AD 950 to AD 1250. The map 
actually covers the period for which very little information is given in the text. There is also dissonance 
between the details in the three chapters and the mapping of the major ruling dynasties. 

The chapter Uttar Bharat ke Gaon aur Bhogpati, presents some problems of details. For instance, the men- 
tion of electricity, tractor and motor is anachronistic. It is one thing to say that these things were not there 
at that time, but quite another to imply that they were not available in villages as the formulation of the 
sentence suggests. TH Wal F Het A ferstet, caer aT Alex Seat al sel feral st Statements about differences 
between levying and collection of taxes during those days and the present time assumes that while current 
practices continue according to the rule of law, it was not so those days. Both assumptions are questionable 
and therefore need a re-examination so as to avoid developing misconceptions. 

The chapter Dakshin Bharat ke Gaon is extraordinarily creative as it shows cleavages between the upper 
layers of society and the new production relations in Tamil Nadu with its manifestation in terms of the 
caste system. The role of community organization such as Ur and Nadu in mediating tensions is also dealt 
with very well. What could have also been highlighted and examined in some detail is the vulnerability of 
the Paraiyar people, their exclusion from both Ur and Nadu organizations and their inability to mediate the 
conditions foisted on them. 

The text on Kaise Pata Karein Kya Hua Kya Nahin Hua (Chapter 15 of Grade VII) deals with the subject 
of sources. While the exercise in source material in itself is very useful, the specific sources included in the 
text presume a full analytical study of Ziauddin Barani and Isami for using their evidence on the specific 
point of so called transfer of capital. a4 4 Y GA TM fe qa & za A aaa F oy fae a? za fava F 
BA Ted Veal ae a Ho ae He aad 21 Wt afSea seq ae SA AAA Heat 21 This is a rather odd con- 
clusion. A kind of helplessness is being suggested which actually does not exist in this context. There is 
epigraphic and numismatic evidence to resolve the problem under discussion. It would have been better 
to give evidence from these sources too. The illustrations in the chapter which give the impression of the 
mass exodus of people is also historically incorrect. 


The Content of Class VII 


The Grade VIII history text begins with a chapter on the Mughal Badshah Akbar, thereby skipping a signifi- 
cant gap of 150 years between the final collapse of the Delhi Sultanate and the establishment of the Mughal 
Empire. This period is very important since it saw some significant developments such as, the crystalliza- 
tion of the institution of zamindari, emergence of Rajput kingdoms and the Afghan movement on a large 
scale in the northern part of the subcontinent, besides the expansion of handicrafts and agriculture. 

As with the Sultanate period, many historical processes are missing in this text. Babur for example, 
makes a sudden appearance. The way Babur’s establishment of the Mughal empire is given in a few sen- 
tences makes it appear that such large empires are the result of individual ruler’s efforts only. From Babur 
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the text jumps to Akbar. The text on Akbar is fairly well done, in keeping with the latest historical trends 
on the subject. However, the entire system of checks and balances with inter-linkages between various 
institutions and the nature of political power does not emerge very clearly. 

The chapter Badshah Aurangzeb ka Samay a difficult theme, has been handled very well on the whole, in 
particular the treatment of the so-called Mughal ‘religious policy’. The emphasis on variations, the rejec- 
tion of Akbar and Aurangzeb as opposite homogenized blocks, the focus on changing political determi- 
nants, even a question about the similarities between the two, all this has produced an exposition far more 
in consonance with contemporary research trends than is being taught in the vast majority of high schools, 
colleges and even universities. However, religious and cultural aspects figure only marginally in these 
chapters, which thus continue the basic thrust of the bulk of Aligarh historiography. A more emphatic fo- 
cus on religious and cultural divisions and conflicts within Muslim and Hindu communities may be both 
historically more accurate and politically advisable. Otherwise, the dominant stereotypes of Hindus and 
particularly the Muslims as homogenous blocks do not really get undermined. Students as well as teachers 
merely mouth a different political-economic narrative which consciously avoids questions of religion and 
culture, while the far more familiar and powerful common-sense about Muslims and about Aurangzeb the 
bigot and tyrant continues to persist at a deeper level. It would not be satisfying to analyze today’s ‘Hindutva’ 
in purely political and economic terms, abstracted from ideology. The common secular assumption that 
a big point is being made when we say that temples were destroyed due to ‘political’ and not ‘religious’ 
motivation is also erroneous. Concretely, to take one example, where a picture of paramparaadi mullas is 
given, there could be a little discussion about alternative traditions within the world of Indian Islam—Abul 
Faz]/Badaoni and/or Sheikh Ahmad Sirhindi or Dara Shukoh. This suggestion follows the thought of how 
well the issue of religion is treated in Eklavya’s Class VII textbook, as one, not just determined by politico- 
economic pressures. A little of the largely-omitted story of Mughal architecture could also be brought in 
this context. For instance, the Fatehpur Sikri. 

The chapter Bharat mein Angrezon ka Rajya Bana (Chapter 6) along with the text on the Bharat ka Rashtriya 
Andolan (Chapter 12) of Grade VIII text could be described as relatively weak chapters, in need of some re- 
vision. In chapter 6 the European combination of trade with naval aggression needs to be explained. Ashin 
Dasgupta in ‘Malabar in Asian Trade’ for instance, explains it in terms of great distance and risk, hence, the 
need for exceptional profits and therefore attempts at monopoly control. It seems plausible and perhaps 
the following quote from the appeal of the Calicut Arab merchant to the Zemorin against the Portuguese 
newcomers could be included: 


Their country is almost five thousand leagues from hence, and the voyage out the home is attended by many 
dangers...besides the great cost of their large ships with so many men and guns. Hence at whatever prices they 
might dispose of their spices in Portugal, it is obvious that such a trade must be carried on at great loss, which is 
manifest that they are pirates and not merchants, who come here to rob and take your city. 


The rest of the chapter gets rather overcrowded and at times leaps too far ahead chronologically. For 
instance, there is reference to railways in the early part of the text whereas the reference to Bengal of 1757 
comes only in the following paragraph. This could be rather confusing for the learners. Another problem 
of arrangement is that 1857 is discussed in this chapter itself and connected with themes like colonial 
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burdens on peasants and artisans, which are taken up only in the later chapters of Grade VHI text. 
One way out of this dilemma could be to highlight more sharply, at the end of the 1857 narrative, a 
theme elaborating on who joined the ‘rebellion’ and who stayed away or collaborated with the British, 
pose the question why and in this way link up with Chapters 7, 8 and 9. As of now, the transitions, between 
the chapters dealing with the colonial period appear too abrupt and are left largely unexplained. This stands 
in sharp contrast to, particularly chapters 1 through 6 of the Mughal period. 

In the chapter, Naye Vichar aur Samaj Sudhar ki Koshish, while probing why changes in social practices 
happened on a qualitatively new scale during the colonial period in the introductory page (VII.H.7: 63), 
one could suggest very briefly that this was related to news about major changes in the West from the 
French Revolution onwards, mentioning specifically the new ideas about equality and women’s emancipa- 
tion. Mention must also be made of how, due to new methods of communication, such news could reach 
Indians, though select in unprecedented ways. In general, while we cannot get into world developments 
at any depth or length, some occasional hints might help if given vividly and with sufficient concreteness. 
This should not however, in any way be taken to mean the kind of formula which many NCERT texts 
have tried to give about the process of transition to capitalism. Changes in the West have to be emphasized 
as well. The present statement of some Indians becoming aware of the education being given in England 
can lead to a real danger of unwittingly encouraging two opposite stereotypes at the same time: the West as 
naturally, always, culturally superior and reformist and the Indians as unpatriotic, blind imitators of any- 
thing Western and in effect traitors. This needs to be actively avoided. 

The implicit ‘contrast’ within English education of the British (e.g., Macaulay) preferring ‘liberal’ cleri- 
cal education and Ram Mohan wanting science, in the same text, could be emphasized to weaken the above 
stereotypes further. The extract from Ruchi Ram Sahni (VIII.H.7: 65) already makes the important point of 
autonomous Indian appropriation of select aspects of Western culture through libraries, for example. The 
text could add a brief but specific reference to Mill as an advocate of political equality as well as a pioneer- 
ing male critic of the subjection of women whose book under that title deeply shocked many in the west 
(Mill, 1869). 

In the chapter on Angrezi Shasan aur Bharat ke Kisaan, it should be emphasized somewhere that colonial 
agrarian structures differed considerably across regions. This would help avoid confusion as Bardoli peas- 
ants fighting state revenue collectors is followed by Avadh resistance to zamindari rent. A very brief explana- 
tion of raiyatwari-zamindari contrast, without details regarding when or why, may not be too difficult and 
would add authenticity and concreteness to the conditions of peasants being presented. 

The National Movement of India is a disappointing chapter in the texts. The text suddenly comes 
close to the conventional type. It consists of a catalogue of events and leaders and appears rather hurried 
and scrappy. But surely much better can be done with the many stands of 20th century anti-colonialism. 
When there is time for a thorough revision, perhaps the story method could be tried out here as well. 
This will be difficult, for several stories might be needed, but not perhaps impossible. One could build 
stories around several trajectories: Swadeshi, Terrorist Communist, a middle-class Gandhian, going to the 
villages, inspiring or controlling peasant/tribal militancy, facing the ‘Harijan’ problem, perhaps eventually 
confronting communalism; the life of a woman as affected by nationalism. The literature around 
nationalism does contain many fragmentary narratives which could be utilized, but a lot of thought, time 
and experimentation would be required. 
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Figure 5.7: Ek Purana Sheher — Siyadoni 
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Religious Communities 


The Eklavya textbooks have attempted to discuss the history of religions in a meaningful manner. Treat- 
ment of the Hindu religion, particularly in chapter 11 of the Grade VII textbook, reflects a new approach 
and is imaginative in presentation. It succeeds very well in bringing into focus the non-Brahmanical re- 
ligious traditions and the plurality of beliefs and practices. The key provided as an exercise for students 
to fill, introduces the plurality of beliefs, as something based on children’s own understanding. The text 
moves outward from the child’s experience—an excellent way of proceeding on a complex matter like 
religious beliefs. While this may be factually correct, an integral aspect of ‘plurality’ or diversity is the 
hierarchiazation of practices and beliefs. The dominant religious system does place certain practices in 
inferior positions. A reference to deal with this would facilitate in safeguarding textbook writers from be- 
ing so simplistic as to appear to subscribe to a ‘value’-free analysis of social phenomena. Although the texts 
communicate the gradual evolution of ‘Hinduism’ through absorption of local cults and rituals, some very 
basic questions have remained untouched. The category ‘Hindu’ has been treated as a ‘given’ and therefore 
accepted uncritically. A few critical observations and the questioning of the ‘given’ is essential to the task 
of communicating multiple perspectives in the social sciences. By not integrating the caste system within 
this chapter, the authors have in fact evaded a central issue of debate and historical understanding. Only an 
indirect entry of the caste system finds place on page 155 of the chapter. That the caste system has been the 
corner stone of ‘Hinduism’ does not emerge at all in this text. 

The text on Islam Dharma is on the whole well-written. However, the title of the topic ‘Islam came to 
India’ and the way it is treated, focusing on Muslim merchants who received land and other things for 
settlement and that a stream of Muslims were given protection (@) by the Wa-WT can very easily feed 
communal ideology and historiography unless placed in their concrete historic content. It would be more 
appropriate to tackle the question against the backdrop of the role of sea trade and the issue of sparse popu- 
lation and the continuous movement of people from one area to another rather than as one of universal 
tolerance. The € and the *fed tradition could have been taken up separately rather than getting subsumed 
under Islam. It is important that they retain their distinctive identity both vis-a-vis ‘Hinduism’ and Islam. 
Such distinctiveness adequately projects the diversity and pluralism of religious beliefs and faith as rooted 
in Indian history. 

Formulations on Sufism seem to evade division in Islam. First, Sufism has been presented as a mono- 
lithic entity with a specific kind of social role. It is important to cognize that Sufism was not a monolithic 
entity at any point in the subcontinent. The qeaaet feeaet does not correspond at all to the description 
given in the text. That there were Sufi orders with widely varying social bases and political roles even in 
the initial stages of the consolidation of the Delhi Sultanate, is a well-established fact. In the subsequent 
centuries the Sufis also became the ideologues of the State. Conflicts within Islam—and there were violent 
conflicts—before the establishment of the Delhi Sultanate—needs mention. That there were two rival 
Caliphates by the time the Ghaznivide Sultanate was established is very significant. This therefore appears 
to be a conspicuous omission within the chapter. Similarly, conflicts within ‘Hinduism’ need to be brought 
out. It is by bringing out internal conflicts within these religions that one can effectively challenge com- 
munal historiography as well as break the popular notions of homogeneity reflected in the contemporary 
construct of Hinduism. 
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The textbooks have generally avoided any discussion on the sensitive theme of relations between religious 
communities especially in the context of India’s freedom struggle and the forces leading to partition. 


Sources 


One of the aims of the Eklavya texts is to demonstrate how the past is reconstructed on the basis of avail- 
able source material. This has been done in a graduated manner through the three textbooks. The process 
of history writing from sources is interwoven in the text itself and is contextualized, instead of the sources 
being relegated to an isolated, separate chapter. 

The texts on the Dakshin Bharat ke Gaon (Chapter 7 of Grade VID); Harsh ke Samay Shabar Vanvasi 
(Chapter 8) and Ek Purana Sheher—Siyadoni (Chapter 9), typify the Eklavya approach to history—history 
as a process using the latest research available for the time. It brings in hitherto unknown sources, normally 
left untapped while designing school and even college textbooks. 


Causation 


The form and content of the Eklavya texts devotes a great deal of attention to causation, increasing its com- 
plexity according to the assumed cognitive capacities of various age groups. For example, in Grade VI, the 
question of why hunter-gatherers lead a nomadic life requires an in-depth understanding of the specific 
social formation. Yet, it is presented as single step causation, perhaps, keeping in mind the level of concep- 
tual understanding possible for a child of that age. More complex causation is presented in Grade VII in 
the question on why new kingdoms emerged in the early medieval period, a theme that is built up through 
a number of short chapters. In Class VII, we have a further nuanced understanding of causation, with a 
discussion of situations and processes in which there are apparent contradictory tendencies. The complex 
interplay of social forces (which may even appear contradictory) is studied to find out the underlying 
consistent causation. This can be seen in the texts on Akbar, Adivasis and Social Reform. Although some 
empirical data, through tests done by Eklavya, reveal that children have difficulties in either understanding 
or communicating causal connections, this needs further investigation. This is particularly so in the light 
of the complexity of a larger number of variables in the situation, including methodologies of teaching and 
the glaring gap between children’s home language and the language of the texts. 


Treatment of Chronological Development 


Conveying to children a sense of historical time, of generations, centuries, millenia, AD and BC has always 
been a major challenge before history teachers. Educationists have suggested a number of methods for 
this. Yet, history textbooks have remained largely oblivious of this problem and freely use terms such as 
‘thousands of years ago’ or 550 BC or AD 350. The Eklavya books are particularly sensitive to the specific 
problems school children face in conceptualizing historical time. The treatment of this problem in the 
Eklavya texts may, however, require further refinement. The books do not use the confusing BC dates. 
Instead, they use the present as their basic reference point. Some chapters in the prehistory section use a 
time scroll to depict the flow of time but the method has not been used consistently or repeatedly enough 
to reinforce the concept. 
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A sense of time has been developed indirectly through the use of terms like the ‘times’ of hunter- 
gatherers, or the ‘time’ of Pastoral Aryans or the ‘time’ of Mahajanpad or the ‘time’ of Asoka or the ‘time’ of 
bhogpati. This appears to have both advantages and disadvantages. It fills out the chronological frame with 
different epochs, which offer concrete reference points. At the same time, it tends to give the impression 
that hunter-gatherers ceased to exist in later times or that bhogpatis ceased to exist in the Sultanate period. 
As observed by Romila Thapar (2002), ‘India still sustains an extensive range of societies, some even sug- 
gesting a stone—age condition’. This ‘living pre-history’ as it has been called, underlines the continuity of 
cultural survivals.’ 


The Unit of Study 


It may not be out of place to share a dilemma regarding the spatial unit of study, namely India. The greater 
part of the historical portions of the texts covers the period prior to the formation of the political unit, 
India. This poses some basic conceptual problems. First, it is an anachronism to talk of India at the time 
of the Indus Valley Civilization. Second, the history of pre-1947 period means the history of the entire 
subcontinent, not merely of ‘India’ as constituted in 1947. Further, historical processes in different parts of 
the subcontinent have at all times been uneven and overlapping. 

The Eklavya textbooks like the other prevalent school books have consistently used the terms 3441 ¢ 
and "Rd ea! This has a few serious implications besides being anachronistic. The usage of the term, 374T 
@3I in its various forms is likely to create the false belief that the current Indian State as an entity has been 
in existence for ages. Nowhere does it emerge in the text that ‘this India’ that is being taken as a given has 
also grown historically. On page 120 of the Grade VII textbook, his story text, the statement 37 7 @& 
sfaert F gecit ax et TE Ect Tseal Fs ett tends to create such false impressions. Such formulations are 
found throughout the texts of Classes VII and VIII. Such a formulation of the concept of historicity, read 
together with Bharat is bound to create the belief that outsiders’ invaded ‘India’ and thereby established 
their rule over the ‘Hindus’. The Turks for example, in the texts, are represented as ‘invaders’—invaders 
not of certain kingdoms but of Bharat on page 159 and 162—‘arad 3 eae far’. Instead, the text should 
be able to communicate the existing reality of the time during which territorial states with respect for de- 
fined boundaries did not exist students must know that this is a more recent development. Warfare and the 
expansion and contraction of kingdoms, large-scale movements of people were the norm during most of 
the period covered by the texts. That #441 ¢1 has become ST @ as a result of certain historical develop- 
ments within the subcontinent and all over the world, has eluded the texts. The usage of the term Bharat 
on pages 2, 3, 6, 13 and 25 of Grade VIII seems to suggest that Pakistan has been carved out of India. Here 
India and Bharat are being taken as referring to the present day territorial unit—the two combined are likely 
to create misconceptions about the emergence of India as a nation-state. It also denies learners the oppor- 
tunity to engage with complex historical processes, characteristics of the creation of nation-states. Perhaps, 
in their attempt to consciously avoid the overload of factual details, the authors have in effect sacrificed the 
processes that characterize continuity and change in the building of states/empires. No single unit of the 
text has been so treated as to bring out the dynamics of state formation and power relations in any region 
of the subcontinent. The authors need to remind themselves that selectivity does not mean a sacrifice of 
long-term historical processes, without which a keen sense of the past remains undeveloped. 
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The implicit messages of the resilience of ‘Hinduism’ to observe local cults and deities without linking 
it with the oppressive caste system can also feed in a sophisticated manner, to the stereotypical images of 
Hinduism. This problem also emerges in the context of the contact of Islam with the subcontinent men- 
tioned elsewhere in this section. In this perspective the text would need considerable revision in some parts, 
particularly those dealing with political history. While the texts establish inter-linkages between polity, society 
and economy quite brilliantly in certain parts they miss out on the dynamics of various processes, which are 
continuously working in society with different manifestations at different points of time. The argument that 
the subcontinent has had a varied past is being underscored in the texts. But the same effort is being under- 
mined elsewhere when the authors project ‘India of the past’ with reference to its political entity of current 
times. These are difficult and problematic issues, but solutions have to be found to these if we really wish to 
take learners through a historical process that aids the understanding of the past in all its complexities and 
multiple perspectives. 


Conclusion 


The textbooks have been able to communicate in a very simple manner, that history means so much more 
than the narratives of kings, battles, ruling elites and collection of taxes. The peasant, the artisan, the skilled 
worker, the domestic labourer and the ‘slave’ have all been effortlessly integrated in the text. This makes 
the Eklavya texts qualitatively different from all other texts. However, all parts of the text are not of the 
same quality. There are chapters and themes where much remains desirable. These areas reflect partly the 
nature of historiography and to some extent the authors’ limitations. 

While one appreciates the fact that by concentrating on certain themes, the writers have avoided burdening 
the text with too many details, yet the jump from Asoka to Samudragupta produces a hiatus, which precludes 
the possibility of projecting continuity and change as an important dimension of historical study. Given such 
large spans of gaps, the dynamics of state formation and empire building get left out of the discourse available 
to the learner. It may well be that the writers tried to focus on the role of the individual, as stated in their aims, 
but even that does not come through in their treatment of both Asoka and Samudragupta. 

There are several key ways in which the Eklavya textbooks differ fundamentally from, and are superior 
to, the normal run of texts. For one, the Eklavya texts have avoided what may be called the fallacy of trying 
to cover everything, i.e., trying to be ‘comprehensive’ about facts. Such efforts, inevitably futile anyway, 
lead to over-burdening of facts and events as well as fall prey to a terrifying degree of repetition of basically 
the same narrative of events, with only additional details thrown in at every higher level, right from Grade 
VII to Grade XII, indeed well into college. This is particularly true in the case of history text writing of 
the national movement. The net result is enormous boredom among students and most teachers with 
history remaining a ‘burden on the memory, not an illumination of the intellect’ (Acton, 1960). What 
Eklavya has been able to achieve is the clear elaboration and explanation of a select number of basic themes 
or problems, even while retaining a broad chronological structure—a very difficult combination. This on 
the whole has been remarkably effective. 

What distinguishes the Eklavya textbooks above all is the attention given all through the text to effective 
presentation and teaching problems and possibilities. This is in total contrast to the conventional books, 
where the focus is on providing a large mass of correct information and interpretation, never mind in 
however dry and dogmatic a manner. The structure of the text itself has been carefully designed to promote 
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class discussion and self-questioning. With conventional textbooks, such indispensable elements of good 
pedagogy remain merely dependent on the accidental presence of teachers who make the effort to tell 
stories of the past that are embedded in socio-political and cultural contextual realities. The most striking 
feature is the careful framing of questions, which deliberately interrupt the narrative and are not just placed 
at the end of the chapter, thus obliging the teacher to stop, ask questions and make students think, discuss 
and debate. Many questions have been skillfully integrated with illustrations: that of Babar’s army carrying 
new weapons for instance, or the questions based on the Mughal paintings of village scenes in chapter 3. 
It is however, a sad commentary of our educational priorities that colourful reproductions are not possible 
due to lack of funds. 

The other striking innovation is the introduction of stories. For example, the story of the mansabdar Baqar 
Khan in chapter two of a village near Agra and the Mughal crisis through the 17th century in chapter 3 
or of the adivasi in chapter 9. These impart a vivid concreteness to the narrative. In addition, they provide 
an easy entry into understanding the ways historians handle sources. It is noted, however, that for maxi- 
mum illustrative relevance the ‘sources’ have often had to be extended or wholly or partly invented by the 
textbook writers. There might be a problem in this combination of evidence and invention. It might be 
useful to distinguish between the two and communicate this distinction to the learners as well. 

The texts have made a conscious effort to evoke interest wherever possible through the use of local or 
regional material. By suggesting comparisons and contrasts with the present and the familiar (for example, 
the ways of appointing government officials today in the chapter on Mughal amirs, or gender injustice 
today in the chapter on social reform), the texts play a major role in evoking curiosity and a desire to learn 
and know more. 

It is abundantly evident that the Eklavya textbooks have made a distinct contribution to the processes of 
textbook writing for school and to the pedagogy of the disciplines involved. It is remarkable that the texts 
reflect the integration of latest historical researches. However, there is still scope for improvement and the 
reviewers have identified specific instances where revision is desirable. The innovative tools of communi- 
cation, like stories, which make the textbooks quite unique, have given rise to fresh pedagogic questions 
which need to be addressed. Further, a thematic focus necessarily implies that the design of the middle 
school syllabus should be combined with that of high school, so that other important themes can also be 
given necessary attention. Extension of this kind of textbook writing is highly desirable. Certain areas like, 
historiography, the use of sources, the role of individuals and the world context can be better developed 
for higher grades in school. 


Summary Chapters of Eklavya’s History Texts of Grades VI, 
VII and VIP 


History: Grade VI 


Chapter 1: ferent arta 

An adolescent girl is the chief protagonist in this narrative. The travails of her band in handling the un- 
certainties of food supply in different parts of the forest is used to introduce aspects of hunting-gathering 
society such as food, clothing, shelter, personal belongings, nomadism, stone tools, cave paintings, ritual 
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dance, sharing of resources among members of the band, collective decision-making and affinity towards 
the hunted animals. Archaeological remains of those times as well as the existence of hunting-gathering 
bands in some parts of the world today are discussed. 


Chapter 2: det #t Fear 

Two children, a girl and her brother, are the chief protagonists here. Their band is located in a time that 
characterized an advanced stage of hunting-gathering, greater sedentarization of people, increased knowl- 
edge of plant and animal resources and their more intense exploitation. The children’s ‘discovery’ of plants 
growing out of seeds and their demand for planting a field is played against the adult’s reliance on gathering 
of wild grains and hunting. The chapter offers an opportunity to examine whether knowledge of some- 
thing leads to its widespread adoption in society. The various circumstances and conditions that enabled 
the spread of agriculture are discussed. The spread of domestication of animals and its implications for 
human beings is also brought out. 


Chapter 3: Ma aT Fear 

Aseries of picture sketches of settlements, making of huts, baskets, pots, stoves, etc. are used as the pivot of 
the chapter to enable students to appreciate the aspects of change and continuity from hunting-gathering 
times. The implications of an agricultural way of life for shelter, storage, pottery and other artifacts are 
examined. 


Chapter 4: ere Yard Bet — farey-Eet BH WET 

Photographs of the excavated parts of Mohenjo-daro, and of artifacts, seals, etc. from different parts of the 
Indus Valley Civilization are used to introduce the highlights of an urban society, a metal using people, a 
trading people, their script, their occupations, their religious beliefs and practices. A map of the Indian sub- 
continent plots the urban sites in the midst of villages and allows a discussion on the relationship between 
rural and urban economies. The chapter keeps up a strong element of discovery, extrapolation and inter- 
pretation in reconstructing historical knowledge. An intervening page is devoted to introducing to children 
the depiction of rivers in maps. It also has a separate introduction to the skill of reading a time scroll. 


Chapter 5: Taare xref 

The chapter discusses the decline of the urban settlements in the Indus Valley, the settlement of the Indian 
subcontinent as a whole at that time, the growth of settlements by Aryan tribes over centuries, the geo- 
graphic area involved (Figure 5.5), the pastoral, nomadic economy of Aryan tribes and their language. It 
also uses map work to do so. The introduction is followed by a story to enable a closer reconstruction of 
the working of a pastoral tribal society. The story’s protagonist is again a girl child whose family discusses 
the tense relationship between another Aryan tribe and the neighbouring agriculturists with whom they 
exchanged milk products for wheat. This family loses scores of cattle in a flash flood. The tribe and its 
leaders, the rajanyas, find a way of helping out the girl’s family. The tribal assembly, the issues it takes up 
such as control of pastures and warfare with other tribes, the election of the raja, mobilization of the tribal 
militia, the performance of the yajna, the composition of hymns, role of priests and Brahmans, the giving 
of gifts to the raja, redistribution of resources by the raja to the kinsfolk, the nature of hierarchy in a tribal 
unit are issues embedded in the narrative. 
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Chapter 6: BIe wT at 

The chapter introduces the eastward movement of the Aryan tribes, increase in agricultural activities, de- 
velopment of new settlements and janapadas (Figure 5.6), the composition of the Later Vedas, the changed 
society reflected in them and warfare between tribes for land and crops. It uses a map to show the changed 
geography of janapadas. It takes up a story of a grihapati, who is the chief protagonist, a village headman, 
and handless the demands placed by the raja on the agriculturists for gifts for a rajasuya yajna. The changed 
nature of yajnas is brought out as grihapatis contest the rights of the raja. The story proceeds to show the 
differential treatment towards servants and slaves, the performance of the rajasuya yajna, the expectations of 
the king from it, the anxieties of the king in enlisting the support of the people for his needs, the role of the 
Brahmans in evolving an ideology of varnashrama dharma to order the society and the existence of protest 
and dissent. It seeks to outline the changes taking place from the earlier pastoral tribal social order. 


Chapter 7: 4erst77¢ Weir 

The chapter introduces the notion of the mahajanapadas and uses map-based comparison to outline the 
changed geography and the expansion of the janapadas from earlier times. Then it presents a story whose 
chief protagonist is a king who had accumulated a lot of wealth and engaged in continuous warfare with 
other kingdoms. Set in the contexts of the 6th century before Christ, the story shows the king building 
a standing army and the benefits he hoped to derive from it, enacting a law for regular payment of taxes 
and the stability it would bring compared to the earlier system of collection of voluntary gifts from people, 
building a bureaucracy independent of his kin-group and questioning the utility of expensive yajnas and 
the need to redistribute wealth to priests and kin-group members. Another section of the chapter intro- 
duces the ganasanghas, the Magadhan Empire and the invasion of Alexander. 


Chapter 8: 4ersrr7¢ GH AErvre 

The chapter presents the salient aspects of the urbanized society of 6th century BC. It discusses the increase 
in specialized arts and craft production, long distance trade and commerce, use of punch-marked coins, 
emergence of script, growth of metropolitan centres, increasing disparity in rural and urban society and the 
work of the poor labourers, increasing monetization of the society and economy and weakening of kinship 
and tribal relationships. It then presents the story of a waterman in the Kosala Mahanagara, making do with 
his scanty earnings to whom in turn are told two stories to explain the true nature of the times. These stories, 
adapted from original Jataka tales, depict the prevalence of dishonesty, cruelty, deception, greed and commer- 
cialization in those times. The story ends with the protagonist and his partner, a flower-seller, wonder about 
life, sorrow and fate. The protagonists make their way to listen to the new ideas of thinkers of those times. 


Chapter 9: 4 924 AG faa 

This chapter presents the philosophers and thinkers of 6th century BC—the Upanishadic thinkers, the 
Buddha, Mahavira, the materialists, and so on. It introduces the existence of kautuhalshalas, or the space for 
debates, interactions and questions. The protagonists of the previous chapter, the waterman and the flow- 
er-seller, make their way to a kautuhalshala and are privy to the range of debates that take place including 
questions on the utility of yajnas, on ignoring the plight of the poor, on tapasya (penance), on the existence 
of the aatma (soul). They also visit Jetavan where they see the Buddha and hear the famous debate between 
the Buddha and Ashwalayan, the Brahman, on being high or low by birth. 
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Chapter 10: aon sire 

The chapter introduces King Asoka through the pillar inscriptions and relates to our modern day familiarity 
with the lion capital and the dhamma chakra. It discusses the vast expanse of the Asokan Empire, the existence of 
large tracts of forests settled by different tribes in the territory governed by Asoka, the elaborate administrative 
machinery, the efforts of the king to reach out to people through messages and tours, the last battle fought for 
Kalinga and the decision to abandon war. Asoka’s notions of a benevolent father, his ethical messages to bind 
a strife-ridden society together, are discussed. The chapter quotes from many edicts and gives students the 
chance to study them. Asoka’s respect for all religions along with his personal commitment to Buddhism is 
brought out. The chapter ends with a section on Asokan sites in Madhya Pradesh. 


Chapter 11: faeat & ara sie aera 

This chapter briefly indicates the growing contact with Greece, China, Rome, Egypt and Central Asia 
through the formation of states by dynasties from some of these regions and through increasing trade. The 
impact of such exchange is indicated through the example of coinage, sculpture, making of the calendar, 
etc. The spread of religious ideas through the travels of Brahmans and Sramanas in parts of Asia as well as 
the coming of Christianity is discussed. The important developments in the field of medicine and study 
of grammar are also listed. 


History: Grade VII 


The history section in Grade VII begins with a pictorial recall of the main developments studied in the 
previous grade. It is noted that there was formation of states and empires in certain areas whereas states did 
not develop among many other communities of agriculturists, pastoralists and hunter-gatherers in differ- 
ent parts of India. A map of Asokan India seeks to depict this setting. 


Chapter 1: 4erronrrst aagyT 

The chapter introduces Samudragupta, the poet Harisena and the eulogy written by him, the Allahabad 
pillar inscription including a photograph of the inscription. Excerpts of the inscription are then presented 
and students are asked to examine the information gained from this source. The information of the con- 
quests of Samudragupta is also depicted in a map which students are asked to refer to. A comparison is 
done between Asoka’s policy of annexation and direct administration in the south and Samudragupta’s 
policy of returning the kingdoms to the rulers and making them his dependents. Students are asked to 
think why Samudragupta adopted different policies towards the kings of Aryavarta and Dakshinapath. His 
policy towards ganasanghas and his influence on neighboring kingdoms is also discussed. The chapter ends 
with a brief reference to other Gupta dynasty rulers and the invasion by the Hunas. 


Chapter 2: ma é ma, aa @ aa 

This is a thematic chapter representing the first 1000 years of the present era. It seeks to make students 
aware of the importance of the process of expansion of agriculture in different parts of the country and 
its relationship with the development of new states. The building of tanks in the plateau regions of the 
south, the development of wells and technologies for drawing water out of wells in the riverine plains of 
the north, the use of embankments and canals in the delta regions as well as the spread of dry agriculture 
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in hilly regions is discussed with the help of many sketches. Students are invited to recall the geography 
chapters of Class VI that also discussed the relationship between landforms and the kind of irrigation used 
in different regions. The impact of agricultural expansion on reduction of forest cover and the proliferation 
of villages and urban centres is brought out. A forest map of Asokan times and another forest map of AD 
1000 are used to enable students to plot the extent of forest cover, village settlements and urban growth in 
the two periods. A third map plots and names the prominent cities of AD 1000. The chapter also uses an 
inscription that refers to building of tanks and settling of villages. Students have been encouraged to relate 
their own knowledge of agriculture and irrigation as well as and towns and cities in India to the informa- 
tion provided for the period up to AD 1000. 


Chapter 3: woraait ar TTA 

This thematic chapter seeks to cover the period between AD 400 to 1200 and begins by asking children 
to ponder on how someone becomes and is accepted as a king. It refers to the fact that this period saw the 
growth of states in almost all parts of the country. It seeks to examine the processes through which some 
families emerged as important and powerful, bringing land and people under their control. The need felt 
by emerging elites to build legitimacy among people is discussed. The use of genealogies, the settling of 
Brahmans and giving of land grants to them is examined as some of the means that helped the elite to 
build its legitimacy. A map is used to depict the large number of dynasties that established small and big 
kingdoms in all parts of the country between AD 950 and 1250. The chapter discusses some aspects of 
the history of Brahmans. It explains the earlier hesitation of Brahmans to settle outside the Aryavarta and 
their eventual willingness to accept land and village grants in different parts of the country. It encourages 
students to enquire into the history of local Brahman families and gives the example of one such family 
near Hoshangabad. An excerpt and photograph of a copper plate inscription outlining a land grant to a 
Brahman family is also given. 


Chapter 4: area ton sie afer ast 

This thematic chapter (covering the period between AD 400 to 1200) focuses on explicating the implication 
of the proliferation of states—the increase in warfare and the relationship between the victor and the van- 
quished kings. The use of different titles to denote status and dependence of kings is explained, the impor- 
tance of tributes and military service in the relationship of the subjected king to the suzerain king is examined. 
The term samanta is introduced. A comparison is made with the different nature of the relationship between 
the victor and the vanquished in Asokan and pre-Asokan times, revisiting the concepts introduced in the 
chapter on Samudragupta. The implications of the samanta relationship are examined through the medium 
of a fictional debate set in the historical context of the defeat of the Kadamba dynasty ruler by the Chalukyan 
monarch. The courtiers of the Chalukyan monarch present various advantages and disadvantages of making 
the Kadamba ruler into a samanta. Students are asked to give their decision to the debate. 


Chapter 5: eS wevaqe woraa sic Hes Hecaqor ard 

Covering the period between AD 600 to 1100, this chapter encapsulates the highlights of the political 
situation of this period, introducing students to the Vardhana, Pallava, Pal, Pratihar, Rashtrakuta, Chola, 
Parmara dynasties, the visit of Hieun Tsang, the coming of Mahmud Ghazni and the travels and writings 
of Al Biruni. 
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Chapter 6: Fae ARG & aa sie waar 

This is the first in a series of four chapters that deal with the life of farmers, labourers, traders, artisans and 
forest-dwelling people in the period being talked about. This chapter, that refers to the period between 
AD 700 to 1200, introduces students to the bhogapatis and rajaputras. The form of governance that relied 
on kinship, and remunerated officers, military generals, etc. through grant of control over resources (land, 
villages and cities) is outlined in the narrative. The unregulated nature control over people and resources 
that is exercised by bhogapatis is underlined, including use of forced labour. This situation is placed in some 
kind of contrast to the normative rule-based nature of governance in present times. Below the level of 
bhogapatis the function of village headman is introduced. The use of revenue to build forts, palaces and also 
public facilities like tanks, wells, temples is discussed. The forced mobilization of labour and funds from 
people to fulfill the needs of the ruling class is examined. The chapter ends with a comparison between 
the bhogapatis and the salaried bureaucrats of the Asokan Empire and its implication for the centralization 
of power with the emperor. 


Chapter 7: afror and & Ma (acizemg Wa AT 950 F 1250) 

This chapter introduces students to a new form of governance prevalent in many parts of south India. It 
discusses the composition of village assemblies—Urs—and their functions including collection of land 
revenue for the king. The Nadus—assemblies of the prominent people of an area are introduced. A com- 
parison is made with the elements of a bureaucratic form of governance, the feudal form of governance and 
the governance through somewhat autonomous assemblies. The social structure of villages of the Kaveri 
delta, with Vellala peasants and Paraiyar labourers is introduced. The untouchable, landless, powerless sta- 
tus of the Paraiyars is contrasted to the elite status of the peasant caste that dominated the assemblies. The 
chapter then sets out the changes that come in this village structure when it is granted as a brahmadeya grant 
to Brahmans. Inscriptional evidence from the Shiva temple of Talaichhangadu are used to narrate a series 
of events that take place in the village after the Chola king gives it to Brahmans the Vellalas become tenants, 
the Brahmans set up their own assembly for running the affairs of the village, levy cesses on artisans to 
make donations to the local temples, settle a land title dispute between the temple and four Brahmans and 
so on. The chapter ends with an example of a Vellala dominated Nadu resisting the attempt of Brahman 
landlords to reduce the share of the tenants in the harvest. 


Chapter 8: ef & aaa see aaret 

This chapter bases its narrative on an episode from the Harshacharita in which Harsha travelling through 
the Vindhyan forests describes the people he meets. The narrative and the pictures give a vivid account 
of the forest-dwellers, hunting, gathering, selling, cultivating; their homes, food, clothes, ornaments; the 
ashramas in the midst of forests and so on. It invites students to connect the account to their own observa- 
tions or experiences of life in the forests as well as to similar issues studied in earlier chapters in Class VI 
geography. Students are also asked to think how the situation of forest-dwellers has undergone drastic 
changes since the times reflected in the Harshacharita. 


Chapter 9: Va Jer wee — eaarsifor 
This chapter aims at introducing students to the study of inscriptions and reconstructing the past from 
scattered pieces of evidence. Based on the inscriptions found from a village near Lalitpur, the chapter asks 
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students to reconstruct the life of a medieval town that used to be there, named Siyadoni. The inscrip- 
tions date from AD 902 to 967. They refer to artisans and traders and the kind of donations they made for 
temples, to the samanta who controlled the town, to shops and bazaars and roads and homes. The students 
are asked to fill out an imaginary map of the town with the help of the information in the inscriptions. 
They ponder on the status of various families, the language used for denoting shops, bazaars and so on. 
They study a map of towns and cities in Madhya Pradesh in AD 1000. The chapter discusses the issue of 
decline of townships, the formation of mounds and their surviving remains today as found in towns in 
Madhya Pradesh such as Mandu, Bhojpur, and so on, or the shifting of the site of a town as in the case of 
Vidisha or the change of name of towns over time. The chapter ends with an exercise on the current names 
of several towns of Madhya Pradesh and students have been asked to find the earlier names by which these 
towns were called. 


Chapter 10: warst 4 sata aft 

The chapter begins by asking the readers to share their experiences of the existence of caste around them as 
well as the questions that may have come to their minds in this regard. It then asks the readers to discrimi- 
nate between a profession and a caste. It outlines the main features of caste and gives an exercise to apply 
this and mark out castes from a given list of names. Posing the question of the history of caste, the chapter 
invites students to go over the developments noted in Class VI—the expansion of agriculture, the cutting 
down of forests, the relationship between agriculturists and forest dwellers. It discusses the process by 
which disempowered communities got aligned with settled villages as untouchable labourers. The chapter 
draws upon the social relations reflected in earlier chapters of Grade VII to discuss the process of develop- 
ment of a large number of castes among traders, artisans, farmers, labourers, and so on. The codification 
of discriminatory caste rules in the Dharmashastras and the enlistment of state support to enforce these are 
discussed. It notes that the spread of caste ideology in different regions of India had a staggered history and 
discusses the possible developments in polity and economy that facilitated its eventual expansion in the 
country—through processes of co-option, assimilation and coercion. The complexities of the system are 
indicated by asking students to reflect on the difference in status between a farmer of the Shabar commu- 
nity and a farmer of the Vellala caste, a Kshatriya of the Velliras and a Kshatriya samanta of Siyadoni. The 
chapter ends by outlining the long history of the critique of the caste ideology as well as the present day 
constitutional prohibition of caste discriminations, asking students to reflect on the ways in which such 
inequities can truly be ended. 


Chapter 11: fe-q ef & act aac aie aa Rarer 

The chapter begins by asking students to recollect the religious practices and ideas they had learnt in Class 
VI and examine which of those were still practised around them. They are invited to chart out the gods, 
goddesses, rituals and practices that they see around them in an elaborate table. The question that is posed 
now is whether most people of the country followed these practices from time immemorial. They are then 
asked to revisit the map of the people in the Asokan times given at the beginning of the history section. 
They are asked to use the map to fill a table on the different peoples at that time and their occupation. Stat- 
ing that all these people were our ancestors, the chapter goes on to outline the main religious practices 
of hunting-gathering communities, agricultural communities, the Vedic Aryans tribes and the small 
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community of people who worshipped Vishnu and Shiva as their chief deity. It discusses the processes 
of agricultural expansion, settlement and assimilation of people that had also been discussed in earlier 
chapters and delineates the way in which different religious practices and ideas were assimilated by the 
people over time, emphasizing that something as ubiquitous as a temple is also a historical phenomenon. 
It invites students to share their experience or knowledge of assimilation of the worship of a new deity or 
holy person in recent times and note the features of continuity and change that develop in such a process. 
It examines some popular examples, such as the Satyanarayan Katha, to separate the strands that had been 
historically assimilated. It also analyzes the differences in the interaction of the rich and the poor people 
with different religious strands. It ends with a discussion on the Bhakti tradition. 


Chapter 12: seca rf 

The chapter begins by introducing the salient features of Islam. A narrative of the history of Islam follows 
and a map is used to show the eventual spread of the religion in the world. The different processes through 
which knowledge of Islam spread in India are discussed giving examples of the response of Indian rulers 
to the coming and settling of people who were followers of Islam. The chapter then recalls the theme of 
assimilation and exchange among people that had been outlined in the previous chapter and gives examples 
of the many new contributions to our dress, food, technology, etc. made by people who came and settled 
from Iran, Turkestan, Sindh, Afghanistan, and so on. The spread of Islamic practices among the natives is 
placed in this context and the elements of continuity and change are again emphasized as they were in the 
previous chapter. The chapter ends with a discussion of the ideas of Sufi saints and Bhakti poets, their in- 
fluence on each other and the message of the unity of God, the equality and unity of human beings, belief 
in the simple form of love and devotion to the almighty and service to the poor. 


Chapter 13: deci 4 gel ar ase TAT 

The chapter begins by inviting students to review their knowledge of wars and conquests and discuss their 
perceptions of why someone wins and someone loses a war. It goes on to recall the political map of India 
and west Asia in the 12th and early 13th centuries, pointing out the rampant inter-dynasty warfare among 
Rajputs and among Turkish kings alike. It discusses the attacks led by Mahmud Gazni and the difference 
of his agenda from that of the attacks later led by Mahmud of Ghor. The political aspirations of Prithviraj 
Chouhan are also discussed. The student’s attention is drawn to pointed information that inherently chal- 
lenges the stereotyped image of united, ferocious, ambitious, invincible Muslim invaders. The battle of 
Tarain is narrated in detail, giving sketched details of the formation of the armies of Mahmud Ghor and 
Prithviraj and their different strategies. The policies adopted by Ghor after victory are discussed, including 
the destruction and loot of temples and palaces, followed by a more pacifist policy aimed at stability and 
revenue generation from the local people. A map helps to present the expansion of the Turkish Empire in 
a short spell of time. The chapter then ends with a boxed exercise on examining four different views held 
by historians on the causes of the victory of the Turks over the Rajputs. Questions, counter questions are 
presented to openly examine each view, leaving students with the message that interpretations in social 
sciences must be open-ended, flexible and strive for rigour. 
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Chapter 14: qedrat @T 2A STAT 

This chapter introduces the formation of the Slave dynasty and it’s Sultanate in Delhi after the death of 
Mahmud of Ghor. The expansion of the Delhi Sultanate till AD 1334 is outlined and students are given 
the opportunity to perceive the growth themselves by comparing three maps—of AD 1334, 1207 and 
1000. The implications of the subjugation of the erstwhile rais, ranas, rawats is emphasized recalling the 
earlier chapters that dealt with the nature of their power. The difficulties faced by an alien authority such 
as the Slave Sultans are elaborated, leading to an examination of the solution found for governance in the 
establishment of the system of the Aktadars. The strand of similarity between the early policy of the Delhi 
Sultans in giving back a lot of power to the subjugated ruling elite and the policy of making feudatories in 
early medieval times is noted. The limitations of the Akta system are discussed, followed by an exposition 
of the policies adopted by Allauddin Khalji to merge taxes and appoint his own officers to collect them 
from the people. The students are invited to examine the different impacts of this policy on peasants, on 
rais—ranas and village headmen and on the sultan. The chapter goes on to outline how the autonomy of the 
erstwhile elites was effectively circumscribed by Allauddin and their assimilation in his system in a new 
form with new titles such as zamindars and chaudharies. The chapter ends with the breakup of the Sultanate 
after the death of Firuz Shah Tughluq, making a special reference to the new sultanate in Mandu near 
Indore and one of its sultans, Hoshangshah, after whom is named the town Hoshangabad. 


Chapter 15: @a Far we — Fea Ea HA AEF ET 

This chapter attempts to give students a first hand experience of handling contradicting primary sources in 
history. Referring to the earlier study of sources such as stone inscriptions and copper plates, the chapter 
introduces the chronicles of medieval times as another kind of source. Presenting the episode of the so- 
called transfer of capital by Muhammad bin Tughlaq, the chapter presents an excerpt each from the works 
of Ziauddin Barani and Mohammad Esami, two contemporary chroniclers. Both excerpts are followed by 
a set of identical questions inviting students to form their opinion of the ruler. They then examine the dif- 
ference in their judgement, which emerges from the contradictions in the presentation of the two chroni- 
clers. From a list of statements describing the reign of Tughlagq, the students are asked to separate those that 
can be corroborated by two contemporary sources and those that are borne out by only one source. The 
chapter ends with the note that all knowledge of the past is tentative. 


Chapter 16: Jat zirT 

A deeply picture-based chapter, it begins with a sketch of the wooden houses, gateways and railings charac- 
teristic of the Buddhist period. It introduces the structure and form of the stone built stupa, drawing atten- 
tion to its similarities with the wooden railings and gateways. Experiments in stone architecture leading to 
the cave chaityas and viharas are discussed, pointing to the continuities in form and motif with the wooden 
structures. The evolution of the free-standing temple, the architectural principles involved, the varying 
experiments and styles that developed in different regions of the country are discussed with the help of 
photographs and sketches. Students are asked to observe the features and compare them. The introduc- 
tion of new elements of lime-based joining of stone and bricks with the coming of the Turks and Iranians 
is explained and examined with the help of pictures. The assimilation of such new features in Indian 
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architecture is emphasized. Students are invited to observe the various features learnt in the chapter in the 
monuments they find around them. 


History: Grade VIII 


Chapter 1: Yet Fee APIT 

This chapter is prefaced with a brief recap of developments noted in Grade VII and a preview of the main 
highlights of the historical period between 1526 and 1947, which is to be studied in Grade VIII. The main 
text begins with a brief introduction to the Mughal dynasty, its rulers Babur and Humayun. The central 
focus is the study of the policies and practices of Akbar. It presents the conquests of Akbar, particularly 
in Madhya Pradesh, using their examples to draw attention to the problems Akbar had in keeping his 
nobles under his control. The problem of the nobility is the main thrust of the chapter. Akbar’s drive for a 
centralized monarchy, its contestation by the kin-group of Turani nobles, Akbar’s strategies in checkmating 
them by diversifying the composition of the nobility by including larger numbers of Iranis, Sheikhzadas 
and Rajputs is examined. The religious and the Rajput policy of Akbar is presented and analyzed, in 
particular the way in which these changed over time. The attention of the student’s is drawn to the limited 
role played by religious sentiments in determining the actions of the nobles, whether Hindu or Muslim. 
Akbar’s interest in a broad religious discourse, the idea of Sulah-i-kul and its relevance to the consolidation 
of his pluralist empire are discussed. The chapter uses photos and sketches of many Mughal miniatures to 
enable students to enter the finer details of those times. 


Chapter 2: 4aet arasa & sree 

The chapter aims at building a concrete image of the functioning of the Mughal bureaucracy. It begins by 
presenting an overview of the Mughal mansabdars and amirs and their opulence. It asks students to discuss 
their knowledge of how someone becomes an officer in today’s system. Questions are then raised on how 
someone would become a mansabdar in Mughal times. The chapter introduces students to an example of 
an Irani noble from Hundia (a small town in today’s Madhya Pradesh). It narrates how this noble gets his 
son appointed as a new mansabdar by entreating the Badshah Jahangir. Various Mughal functionaries make 
their due appearances as the process of this new appointment unfolds. The chapter then stops the narra- 
tive to compare the Mughal process with the modern day process of advertisement and selection. Taking 
the narrative forward, the noble’s efforts to get on with his new job by securing a bond from a sahookar, 
building his army, recruiting soldiers and buying horses, securing his farman from the royal court, taking 
charge of his jagir, encountering the various revenue and fauzdari officials in the jagir, appointing his agent 
to collect his revenue, taking his army and cavalry for inspection to the royal court, being transferred—in 
his post and his jagir both—from time to time—are explicated in first person. The places mentioned in the 
narrative are from Madhya Pradesh. Throughout the narrative, the chapter invites students to compare the 
various features of the Mughal administration with the present day administration. It also draws attention 
to the centralized control that the system gave to the emperor. The chapter ends with an elaboration of 
the noble’s household, the servants, the officers, artisans and traders associated with it and also the kind of 
public works that nobles would contribute to. 
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Chapter 3: 4er wrt & aN 
The chapter begins by inviting students to reflect on the basis on which India was famed as a prosperous 
country in medieval times. The hard work of farmers and peasants, that produced the harvests and that 
in turn yielded the revenues to fill the coffers of the rulers and entice competing rulers, is put on record. 
Students are then taken along a journey to know the villages of the Mughal times in greater depth. Several 
pictures and sketches are studied to get a first hand grasp of the life of the villages. In fact the chapter intro- 
duces many facets of the every day life of people in this context. The food people consumed, the dress they 
wore and the houses they built are examined. The changes brought about in these aspects as a result of the 
spread in the use of the charkha brought by the Turanis and Iranis and the later contributions of European 
traders in bringing in many new vegetables are discussed. The undeveloped state of European agriculture is 
compared to the state of Indian agriculture with its multi-cropping and two crops a year cycle. The abject, 
impoverished condition of the peasants is set out in grim contrast to the above scenario. The reasons for 
this contradiction lay in the growing rate of taxation and the heavy demands of a growing ruling class. 
Students are then given the opportunity to place themselves in a village in Agra Subah and see the un- 
folding of this situation through the examples of the peasants and zamindars of this village. The story (based 
on the material used in the doctoral research of Shri R.P Rana) touches upon issues such as mutation of tax 
from kind to cash, the mechanism of revenue collection through the zamindars, patels and patwaris, the use 
of armed force in this mechanism, the availability of surplus land and the peasants’ attempts at migrating to 
better avenues, the question of ownership of land. The students are entreated to analyze the motives and 
interests of zamindars and jagirdars in their handling of the rural dynamics. The protests of peasants and the 
resistance of zamindars against Mughal rule are discussed through examples, in particular the example of 
the Jat revolt of Bharatpur. The impact of such resistance on the power of Mughal emperors is discussed 
in the end. 


Chapter 4: 1esMe sear aT AAT 

The chapter opens with a brief resume of the succession struggle among the sons of Badshah Shah Jahan 
and Aurangzeb’s accession to the throne. It proceeds to set out the situation of revolt prevailing in differ- 
ent parts of the empire—in particular the movement of the Sikhs and the Roshniya tribe in Afghanistan. 
The suppression of these movements with the help of the rajas of Punjab and Rajputana is noted. Further, 
the growing crisis of the jagirdari system is presented to the students. Aurangzeb’s efforts to meet the crisis 
by expansion of agriculture and fresh conquests is described and assessed. A map is studied to recognize 
the vast expanse of the Mughal Empire after the conquest of the Ahoms and the kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golkunda. The growth and establishment of the Maratha state is delineated. The chapter goes on to intro- 
duce students to the steps taken by Aurangzeb to demolish temples and introduce the jiziya tax on the one 
hand and to enlist an ever increasing number of Hindu nobles in his court as well as give grants to some fa- 
mous old temples on the other hand. They are asked to compare the measures of Aurangzeb with those of 
Akbar. They are asked to reflect on the reasons for these measures as well as their timing during his reign. 
Aurangzeb’s failure to resolve the various crises developing in his empire is examined—in particular the 
shortage of jagirs and the weakening of his control over his jagirdars. The emergence of many independent 
states owing only formal allegiance to the Mughal emperor is outlined in the end. 
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Chapter 5: 4er caret F faesit carae wt strar 

Students begin the chapter by studying a sketch ofa ship laden with goods and travelling from Machilipatnam 
to Surat. Surat as the biggest and most important Mughal port is introduced and students are asked to 
locate in a map the town as well as the river Tapti flowing beside it. They are then entreated to come along 
on a journey into the port town. The trip to Surat is recreated based on material published in Ashin Das- 
gupta’s book, The Decline of Surat. The anchors of different traders, both Indian and foreign, the chungi-ghar, 
the taksal (coin—mint), the tents and stalls in the maidan, the caravans reaching the bazaar from near and 
far, the hiring of bullock carts from traders, the sending of messages through runners, the long arduous 
journeys, the rest-houses or sarais, the frequent taxes collected for different purposes are brought up in 
the context of narrating snippets of experiences of different people in Surat. The chapter presents the life 
and working conditions of labourers on the ships (gangs of mallahas). Students are asked to compare the 
situation in Mughal times with what they see and know of the world of trading today. The chapter goes on 
to present the wind directions operating in the Indian Ocean in summers and winters and how this influ- 
enced the schedules of ships in their journeys from Europe to Indonesia and back again. The importance 
of the African and Asian trade for Europe is analyzed. The success of the Portuguese in building a sea borne 
empire is narrated and concretized further by a study of a map depicting sea routes, ports and fortifica- 
tions built by them. The eventual weakening of Portuguese control of the sea as a result of contestation by 
other European powers is discussed. The competitive activity of European traders in India, their efforts to 
avoid taxes, their success in winning favours of Indian rulers is also outlined. The chapter concludes with 
a reference to the more detailed study of how European traders and governments engaged in the pursuit 
of political control of India in the subsequent chapter. 


Chapter 6: ARd F HAST HT MST TAT 

The chapter carries forward the discussion on foreign trade from the previous chapter and begins by ana- 
lyzing the manner in which the English East India Company and the French East India Company operated 
in India. The role of the armed forces in trade in India is investigated with some examples and the special 
features of the armed forces are outlined. The use of Indian revenue-—resources for generating capital for 
the trade is examined. The political fallout of these operations in terms of an eventual attempt at build- 
ing an empire is discussed. The leading events and personalities of the period are introduced briefly and 
the final outcome of the process is encapsulated in a map showing British ruled areas and those that were 
under the control of Indian rulers. The chapter goes on to present the discontent mounting against the 
English rulers from various quarters and the culmination in the revolt of 1857. The vulnerable position 
of the English rulers, the reasons for the spread and the eventual crushing of the revolt are discussed. The 
chapter goes on to draw attention to the reasons why many people in the country did not join the revolt. In 
the end it presents the impact of the revolt on the English government and the direction of their policies 
after they regained control of the empire. 


Chapter 7: ay fear ait Fast Fee Ht aise 

The chapter sets out a collage of sketches on women in different roles and invites students to identify which of 
these roles would not be seen 200 years ago. Thus the question of changing attitudes and beliefs is raised and 
students are motivated to examine the developments in the recent past that have increased the pace of social 
and cultural changes. The chapter goes on to present the prevalence of traditional pathshalas and madarsaas, 
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the growing demand for western education that arose among Indians, the active campaign that was launched 
to compel the British to support western learning, (Rammohan Roy’s letter is given in excerpts), the reasons 
for the Macaulay plan and its eventual implementation. The impact of western education is elucidated 
through excerpts from the memoirs of Ruchi Ram Sawhney, Moro Vithal Walavekar, and enhanced further 
by a dialogue-based presentation of the kind of debates and dilemmas that people engaged in. Students are 
encouraged to think over these debates and express their opinion on the issues that had been raised in them, 
such as, gender and caste inequalities and idol worship. They are asked to reflect on the fluid identities 
of the reformist people—neither Hindu, nor Christian—and their struggle to carve a new identity in the 
midst of vehement social opposition. Examples of such opposition faced by the Paramhans Mandali and the 
Brahmo Samaj are given and students are asked to place themselves in those times and give their reactions. 
The sati debate engaged in by Rammohan Roy is quoted in excerpts. Students are again asked to take a 
position on the matter themselves. The reformist laws enacted are described. The campaign for educating 
girls is discussed and students are asked to relate their daily observations on this issue. The efforts of Pandita 
Rama Bai, Dayananda Saraswati, Saiyyad Ahmad Khan, Jotiba Phule are presented with many excerpts and 
examples outlining the impact. The chapter ends by showing the impact of this ferment on the constitution 
of free India as well as the ongoing struggles required to translate the ideals into reality. 


Chapter 8: sats aera sie wird & faerart 

The chapter introduces students to the new norms introduced by the British rulers for the collection of 
land revenue and compares the situation with what existed in Mughal times. It illustrates the impact of 
the new policies through the example of The Deccan Riots of 1875—including the larger picture of com- 
mercialization of agriculture in the context of the cotton trade between America, Britain and India. The 
growing power of the moneylenders is examined in the context of these broad trends in the polity and 
economy of those times. Another important issue of the agricultural history of those times is introduced 
by way of the movement of the peasants of Bardoli against increased rate of taxation attempted by the gov- 
ernment. Snippets from the experiences of the peasants of Bardoli are used profusely to take students into 
the dynamics of revolt, the threats, the struggles and precautions, the risks faced and the courage exhibited 
by the resisting peasants. A third issue of importance is then introduced in the form of the change in prop- 
erty rights that took place in British times. The rationale for the grant of proprietary rights to zamindars is 
analyzed as is the impact it had on the life of ordinary peasants. Students are encouraged to compare the 
position of the zamindars in Mughal times to the position they had under the British regime. The revolt of 
the Awadh peasants is discussed. The chapter then goes on to a presentation of another major revolt against 
the zamindari system—the Telengana revolt. In the end, a resume is given of the major developments after 
India gained independence—the abolition of zamindari, its qualified implementation, the continued denial 
of property rights to many peasants and labourers who till the soil, the enactment of laws for protection of 
tenancy rights and the wage rates of agricultural labourers. Students are invited to assess the policies fol- 
lowed, and also relate their knowledge of the status and condition of peasants and labourers in their area. 


Chapter 9: stitsit & srt F star sie sifearet 

The chapter introduces the broad framework in which pre-colonial people used forest resources and 
compares it to the changes that became imminent due to the policies adopted by the British regime. 
The increased use of wood in the economy is analyzed and the implications of rapid deforestation for 
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the sustainability of forest resources are discussed. The rationale behind the establishment of the forest 
department in 1864 and the implications of its norms and strictures for the forest people is examined. 
Students are then given the opportunity to get a closer understanding and empathy for the changing life 
of forest people in colonial times by entering the story of a family—a story created on the basis of the 
novel Paraja by Gopinath Mohanty. The story is divided into two parts—the pre-colonial setting, fol- 
lowed by the colonial situation. Collection of forest resources, shifting cultivation, communal control 
and rights over land and forests, relationship with the market and the sahookar are detailed for the two 
different situations in time, through the travails and struggles of the principal characters of the story. The 
conflicting perception of rights over resources entertained by the foreign rulers and the forest people are 
brought into sharp focus. The story ends with the impoverishment of the protagonists who leave the vil- 
lage to become migrant landless labourers. The chapter goes on to a different section that presents brief 
accounts of some of the major revolts by the forest people against sahookars, zamindars and the British 
rulers—the Santhal revolt, the Koya revolt and the Kumaon satyagraha. The coming of independence the 
broad continuation of the forest policy in terms of denial of rights of the people is discussed. The stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to reflect on the modern day dilemma of balancing the conflicting needs 
of industrial development with the needs of the people and the environment. 


Chapter 10: saat arrt F SeaMT sie AGE 

The chapter outlines the impact of industrialization in Europe on the artisans of India and draws attention 
to the protective policy of taxing Indian goods imported into Britain so that the newly emerging British 
factories could build and expand their markets. The growing market for industrial goods imported into 
India and the adverse impact it had on weavers, spinners, and the like is analyzed. The chapter goes on to 
present the nascent desire of Indians to set up factories, and the constraints to this ambition by way of risks, 
lack of government support and protection in any form as well as the greater profitability of foreign trade 
and mercantile operations compared to manufacturing endeavours. The discriminatory aspect of colonial 
policy is discussed through the example of the excise levied on British goods and the countervailing excise 
imposed on Indian factory products in 1896. A series of pictographic sketches are used to highlight the 
colony—hinterland relationship and the discriminatory and exploitative mechanism of control and forced 
underdevelopment that operated in the colonial era. The chapter goes on to discuss the impact of the First 
World War in providing the opportunity of rapid growth to Indian industries and the eventual relaxation 
in the government’s discriminatory taxation policies. Despite this positive growth, the continuing colonial 
constraints to industrial development are examined. In conclusion, the political support for industrial de- 
velopment after independence is noted. The students are referred to a separate chapter in civics where the 
matter would be more fully dealt with. 

A second section of the chapter deals with the growth of an industrial labour force in colonial times. 
It details the appalling working conditions in the factories, the impact of electrification in increasing the 
length of the working hours, the struggles launched by the workers for better conditions and rights. Exam- 
ples of some major strike actions are presented, including the strike in 1908 against the arrest of Tilak. The 
chapter then discusses the contradictory perspectives with which the Indian and the British elite looked 
upon the issue of labour reform in India, the latter advocating legislation to protect labour rights and the 
former opposing it in the cause of promotion of Indian industries. The major Factory Acts passed by 
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colonial governments are outlined. The growth of labour unions is then presented. The chapter concludes 
with a brief note on the continuing struggles of the working class in the post-Independence times. 


Chapter 11: wea af & cer sie saci mT 

The chapter introduces the concept of the middle-class and its growth and presence in India in British 
times. It uses dialogues to bring forth the voices of the Indian middle-class as it perceived and ques- 
tioned racist, colonial discrimination and abuse of Indians, the constraints in succeeding in civil service 
examinations, the constraints in the scope provided for the participation of Indians in the governance of 
the country through the councils of the viceroy and the governors and the sterility of the powers of the 
councils. The chapter also gives a simple outline of the structure of colonial administration. It emphasizes 
the comparison that Indians drew between the democratic polity in Britain and its opposite in the colony. 
The broad context in which the hopes and aspirations of the middle-class were bound to be frustrated is 
examined leading to the rationale for the growth of the struggle for independence. The Acts of 1861, 1892, 
1909, 1919, and 1935 are mentioned with a brief assessment of their limitation in the overall context. The 
chapter ends with a reference to the positive resolution of the issues raised by the middle-class in the post- 
Independence period. 


Chapter 12: Red HT Wet aTratorT 

This chapter draws together the threads of the concerns discussed in the previous chapters. The struggles 
and aspirations of peasants, forest people, industrialists, labourers, the professional middle-class, and so 
on, coalesce in the Indian National Movement. The new issues being raised in the 20th century are also 
pointed out—communal agendas on the one hand and development-related ideologies on the other hand. 
These also shaped the form of the national struggle and the character of the nation that was taking shape. 
However, the main brunt of the chapter is to outline the different forms and stages of the overall nationalist 
effort to secure freedom from foreign rule. The strategies and goals of the moderates and extremists in the 
Indian National Congress, the heroic efforts of the revolutionaries, the partition of Bengal and the rise of 
the Swadeshi strategy are introduced to students. The seminal contributions of Mahatma Gandhi in evolv- 
ing the concepts of non-violence and satyagraha, of focusing struggles around concrete issues faced by people 
and drawing a very large multitude in protest against colonial rule are highlighted with several examples. 
The development of the Non-Cooperation Movement, the Rowlatt satyagraha, the Civil Disobedience and 
later the Quit India Movements is narrated. The students are given an opportunity to reflect upon the con- 
cerns of the Gandhian strategy as well as the manner in which people at large perceived it, leading to many 
contradictions. The rise of Socialist ideas and the formation of separate organizations of Communists are 
presented. The different strategies advocated by the socialists to win freedom not just from foreign rule but 
also from the exploiters within the country are dwelt upon. The impact of the Second World War in acceler- 
ating nationalist resistance in a pervasive manner is brought out, including examples such as the formation 
of the Azad Hind Fauj and the revolt of naval ratings. The eventual grant of freedom in August 1947 and the 
creation of the new state of Pakistan are presented. The communal situation and Gandhiji’s efforts to keep 
peace and harmony are discussed briefly. The chapter ends with a presentation of the steps that led to the 
integration of the princely states into the new nation. It leaves students with the message that while many 
struggles reached their culmination in 1947, many other struggles continued even after. 
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Notes 


1. For instance, it has been argued that while one aspect of women’s food gathering activity was leading to the discovery of animal 
domestication, another aspect was leading to the discovery of agriculture. For details see Reed, 1954. 

2. The ‘story’ in the text is delineated by either a double running line along the story as in the Hindi text or italic fonts used for the 
story in the English texts. 

3. See Eklavya, 1993; 1994a and 1994b. 
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LU 


POONAM BATRA AND D1isHA NAWANI* 


Introduction 


Wuie the term ‘curriculum’ connotes a much wider aspect of school education, it is often reduced to 
‘selected knowledge’ especially chosen to be transmitted to students through the textbook. The textbook 
thus becomes the ‘de-facto curriculum’! in most Indian schools. Several reasons are cited to explain the 
predominance of textbooks in school education, central to which is the inability of the teacher to move 
beyond it. Tracing the roots of a ‘culture’ of textbooks to the colonial legacy, Krishna Kumar (2005: 87) 
argues that ‘...the overarching fear of his students doing badly in the examinations deters a teacher from 
moving away in any respect from the prescribed content and textbook.’ This nexus between the textbook 
and the examination system underpins the larger view of knowledge as ‘given’ and that of the child as its 
‘passive recipient’. 

Within this frame, textbook writing in India follows the approach of organizing subject-matter in 
accordance with the internal logic of the discipline. This approach has little regard for the developmental 
levels and the experiences of children who would use the text. Nor does it have regard for the pedagogic 
approach that may guide the process of curriculum transaction. Hence textbook writers have typically 
remained disengaged from issues of pedagogic processes. Even in traditions heavily influenced by the 
writings of Piaget in the 1960s and 1970s, curriculum developers have drawn upon the sequencing of 
subject-matter as the single most important principle of developing curricula and text materials (Smith 
et al., 1997). Issues of communication and pedagogic approach have been left to those who transact 
curriculum and have not been the chief concern of those who design curricula and write textbooks. The 
opposite is equally true. Teacher practitioners are rarely given the opportunity to engage with issues of 
selection and organization of text content. Arguing that ‘the subject-matter of the adult and the specialists 
cannot provide the starting point of education’, Dewey laments how even the ‘movement of progressive 
education fail(ed) to recognize that the problem of selection and organization of subject-matter for study 
and learning (is) fundamental’ (Dewey, 1948: 96, 103). 


“With contributions from Professor Anita Dighe, Professor R. Govinda and Dr Asha Sharma all of who had conducted individual 
pedagogic reviews of the texts. 
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Given this divide between the design of textbooks and its transaction process, a question worth asking 
would be: Can textbooks appropriately pitched at children’s developmental levels invite children’s par- 
ticipation and include their personal and social experiences in the classroom, help them use information 
to construct meaning and understanding, aid children’s developing skills of observation and interpre- 
tation, inference and hypothesizing, analysis and synthesis? In short, can such a textbook be written? 
And if it can, then, would such a textbook compel child-sensitive pedagogic processes to unfold in the 
classroom? How then does one analyze a textbook that claims to be written with the child in mind from 
such a perspective? 

Beginning with questions such as these, an attempt was made to analyze the text materials, designed by 
Eklavya for social science teaching and learning in the middle school. Before undertaking an analysis of 
the text, it was important for the desk review team to understand the nature of social science curriculum, 
in general and within the Eklavya perspective. For instance, it was important to understand whether the 
goals of social science curriculum are any different from the curriculum of other subjects? What is it about 
the nature of social sciences that needs to get reflected in its curriculum and textbooks? How should cur- 
riculum relate itself to the learners’ needs and the world at large? What is the best way to organize a social 
science curriculum? What is considered good pedagogy specific to the social sciences? The following sec- 
tion endeavours to provide a few theoretical insights into some of these questions. 


Approaching the Social Sciences 


The introductory chapter has highlighted the relatively recent formulation of social science as a discipline, 
from late 19th century to the present. Even more recent is the evolution of social science as a school subject 
in terms of content, methods and theoretical foundations. One of the earliest formulations of what should 
be taught in the name of social sciences is based on the definition given by Edger Wesley (1937), in whose 
view ‘the social studies are the social sciences simplified for pedagogical purposes.’ 

While engaging with the question of the foundations of social studies, Lawton (1981: 36) defined a social 
studies curriculum as ‘...one which helps young individuals to develop into fully human adults by relating 
them to their society by means of appropriate knowledge and experience selected from the social sciences 
and other disciplines.’ He reiterates that even though the social studies curriculum is likely to vary with 
time and from place to place, depending on the assumptions about the needs of the individual and society, 
nevertheless some kind of integration between the three aims of ‘individual needs’, ‘academic subject- 
matter’ and ‘citizen education’ needs to be achieved. 

Some scholars have pointed out the need to study social studies essentially because society requires 
adults who know their rights and responsibilities as citizens and social studies can better achieve these 
goals. However, as asserted by Wronski (1981: 23), *...education for citizenship is not the exclusive property 
of social studies. Other subjects such as literature, art, music, science and even sports contribute towards 
citizenship education, although social studies do have a special role.’ 

Emphasizing the ‘instrumental’ use of knowledge for social studies, Lawton views curriculum as a set of 
rights. He argues that for most societies where education is compulsory for a stipulated number of years, 
children are deprived of their liberty for a certain period of time. When schooling is justified to compensate 
for this loss of freedom, the curriculum becomes a set of rights of access to certain kinds of knowledge 
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and educational experiences. Viewing curriculum in this manner is likely to generate better criteria for 
selecting appropriate knowledge. ‘The danger of knowledge being inserted into the curriculum for its own 
sake can be avoided if social studies knowledge is selected not because it exists but because it is deemed 
important for the access of rights it affords for all children’ (Lawton, 1981: 56). 

There are others who do not concede to this instrumentalist view of social studies. They believe that 


.. history, geography, economics and other social science courses should be taught for their own inherent worth, 
perhaps as part of a liberal education...one should know the history and geography of a community, region and 
nation and the world primarily because possessing such knowledge is one of the attributes of an educated person. 
Such knowledge may or may not make one a better citizen or a more complete person...to force such courses 
into serving instrumental goals, however worthy they may appear to be, can lead to bias, distortion, propaganda 
and erosion of academic rigour. (Lucan, 1981: 60) 


With the increasing influence of humanistic psychology in education during the last two decades of the 
20th century, social studies came to be regarded as an appropriate space for integrating ideas of citizenship 
education with the existing paradigm of child-centred approaches to school education. Within this frame, 
‘the most compelling feature of social studies (came to be) the almost insistent way it invites one to connect 
with one’s (and other’s) humanity’ (Wishon et al., 1998). 

In international school practice, educators have delineated three essential approaches to the design of so- 
cial studies curriculum: child-centred, society-centred and subject-centred. However, most contemporary 
curriculum theorists have not felt comfortable in completely endorsing either one of these approaches. 
They would much rather support a holistic view which tries to achieve a balance between the needs of the 
individual, society and the need to maintain some sanctity of the structure and nature of knowledge. 

More recently, reflecting on what he refers to as ‘the social science wars’, Evans (2004: 47) identifies five 
distinct camps in social studies, each with their own philosophy, beliefs and pedagogic practices. These 
include the traditional historians who support history as the core of social science; the advocates of social 
studies as social sciences; social efficiency educators who hope to create a smoothly controlled, efficient 
society; Deweyan experimentalists who focus on developing reflective thinking and social constructivists 
who cast social studies in social sciences in a leading role for transformation. In his view, whatever began 
as a struggle among interest groups ‘gradually evolved into a war against progressive social studies that has 
strongly influenced the current and future direction of the curriculum.’ The consequence of this can be 
seen in a reconciliation between different viewpoints that eventually led to the emergence of an eclectic 
camp, echoing Wesley, who advocated a general approach in which the term social studies refers to history 
and the social sciences simplified, integrated and adapted for pedagogic purposes.” Gradually an ‘integra- 
tive’ view of social studies, with history subsumed under its rubric, embedded within the discourse of 
‘progressive education’ became the official curriculum (Leming et al., 2003). 

There is, and perhaps will continue to be, a debate about what social science is and ought to be in school. 
However, in most current practices of school education, social science teaching and learning is defined by 
what the textbook contains and how it is presented, and both are usually mandated by the state. 

Within the Indian context, social science teaching in the middle schools has typically centred on the 
subjects of history, geography and civics. Each of these continue to be presented to children as packages 
of information about the past, regional and physical geographies of nations and structures and functions 
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of the nation-states with virtually no relation with the ordinary lives of people either in the past or the 
present. Hence, 


[T]here is widespread belief that social science merely transmits information and is too centred on the text, 
which requires to be memorized for examinations. The content of these textbooks is considered to be uncon- 
nected to daily realities even though it is supposed to be constituted very much by the world in which we live. 
In addition to this, social science has also been viewed as providing unnecessary details about the past (NCERT, 
2001). It is also felt that examination rewards the memorisation of these superfluous ‘facts’, with the children’s 
conceptual understanding being largely ignored. (NCERT, 2006: 4) 


A dominant faith in the cultural superiority of the physical and natural sciences also reinforces the 
popular perception that social sciences are no longer relevant in a fast changing technological world. Social 
science is popularly perceived as redundant and of little value in terms of developing skills that can lead to 
employability, more now than ever before. The intimate link between particular types of cultural resources 
considered legitimate and unequal economic support was first articulated by Apple (1979). For example, 
substantial funding is usually not available to the arts and humanities for two possible reasons, 


First is the question of economic utility. The benefits of maximizing the production of scientific and technical 
knowledge are easily visible and, at least at the time, seemed relatively non-controversial. Second, high status 
knowledge appears to be discrete knowledge. It has a [supposedly] identifiable content and [again supposedly] 
stable structure that are both teachable and, what is critically important, testable. The arts and humanities have 
obviously been seen to be less amenable to such criteria, because of the very nature of their subject matter 
(Bernstein, 1973: 362). 


However, the struggle to reinstate the importance of social sciences in school education, on the ground 
that ‘...they provide the social, cultural and analytical skills required to adjust to an increasingly interde- 
pendent world and to deal with political and economic realities’ continues (NCERT, 2005: 50). 


Selecting and Constructing Textbook Knowledge 


Questions of state ideology and dominating views of the elite dictating and shaping curriculum content have 
been the chief concern of scholars who have attempted to theorize various perspectives on the sociology 
of knowledge. Beginning with Bernstein’s theory (1971) of the ‘framing’ of knowledge that defines what 
is included as important for students to know, the new sociology of education, situated in the neo-Marxist 
tradition highlighted how educational knowledge is a major element in the forming of students’ worldviews. 
Bernstein argued that ‘how a society selects, classifies, distributes, transmits and evaluates the educational 
knowledge it considers to be public, reflects both the distribution of power and the principles of social con- 
trol.’ Initial ideas on the intimate link between curriculum, pedagogy and evaluation were proposed by Young 
(1971), Bernstein (1973) and Apple (1979). In the words of Bernstein (1973: 363), 


[F]ormal educational knowledge can be considered to be realized through three message systems: curriculum, 
pedagogy and evaluation. Curriculum defines what counts as valid knowledge, pedagogy defines what counts as 
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a valid transmission of knowledge, and evaluation defines what counts as a valid realisation of this knowledge on 
the part of the taught. 


Apple has argued how curriculum as the ‘cultural resources and symbols that schools select and 
organize...shape the system of ideas, beliefs, fundamental commitments and values about social reality.’ 
Bourdieu made a case for how elite knowledge and culture, transmitted in schools as ‘legitimate’ 
knowledge is a form of cultural capital. The unequal distribution of this capital in society reproduces on 
a cultural level, the unequal distribution of economic capital and the maintenance of the power of elites 
(Anyon, 1979). 

Taking this forward Whitty (1985) argued how the interests of dominant groups in society formed the 
social values which informed schools, which in turn served to replicate the social structure, particularly 
with regard to class. Both Apple and Whitty draw upon Mannheim’s (1936) idea that curriculum should 
be seen as ‘a social invention, reflecting conscious and unconscious cultural choices that accorded with 
the values and beliefs of dominant groups.’ This and Durkheim’s analysis of classical secondary educa- 
tion in 17th to 20th century France, as serving the Catholic Church (Anyon, 1979) led to problemitise the 
selectivity inherent in school knowledge. Drawing upon Bowles and Ginitis’s (1976) argument that ‘social 
relations of educational institutions correspond closely to the social relations of dominance, subordination 
and motivation in the economic sphere’, Whitty (1985) proposes how this manifests in the school ethos, 
such as hierarchy in teacher-—student relations, students’ lack of control, extrinsic motivation in the form of 
marks, different degrees of regimentation and disciplinary measures. The school ethos thus embedded in 
unequal power relationships reinforces and is reinforced by predetermined textbook agendas. 


Organization of Social Science Knowledge for Schools 


In many countries, the traditional way of organizing social studies in schools can be said to follow the eco- 
logical model proposed by Bronfenbrenner? which depicts the child’s developing world on the principle 
of ‘environmental interconnections and their impact on the forces directly affecting psychological growth’. 
In the ‘expanding environment’ model that has dominated elementary school social studies for nearly 
75 years, ‘students are exposed to a slowly widening social environment’ from self, home, families, neigh- 
bourhoods and communities to the state, country and the world (Frazee and Ayers, 2003). In Wronski’s 
view such a neat progression often does not correspond with the real experiences of children and therefore 
‘the orderly progression implied by the “expanding environment” is now irrevocably altered’ (1981: 27). 
Given almost instantaneous global communications, more and more young children transcend physical 
boundaries, creating digital divides among peers even within the same geographical communities of the 
developing world. Nevertheless, the model of ‘expanding environment’ remains the favoured model in the 
primary years of schooling (via environmental studies) in many developing countries even today. Frazee 
and Ayers (2003: 112) critique this approach on other grounds as well. In their view, 


[W]hile this approach appears to provide an organized curricular sequence, it lacks substantial content, especially 
in the early elementary grades, and children tend to find its narrow focus deeply boring. In fact, expanding 
environments actually impedes content knowledge because of its trivial and repetitious sequence. 
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Several other ways of organizing the social studies curriculum draw upon the different camps referred to 
earlier. In our own context the prevalent view is to present social studies as separate subjects with a separate 
focus on history, geography and civics for the middle school while political science, economics, psychology 
and sociology are offered in high school. Although the term social studies is used generically to encompass 
the field in middle schools particularly, the actual curriculum usually consists of separate subjects related 
closely to parent academic disciplines. Proponents of this approach feel that such subjects are easier to de- 
fine, easier for students to learn, are rigorous and intellectually demanding and are backed by a solid base 
of scholarship (Lucan, 1981: 60). 

In an integrated approach, social studies is approached as a subject of its own, drawing upon knowledge 
from many fields. Proponents of this approach point out to its various merits: psychological and philo- 
sophical. For instance, it is argued that this is the child’s natural way of learning. The philosophical argu- 
ment maintains greater focus on the instrumental purpose of instruction—enhancing both individual and 
social goals, and more likely to incorporate important advances in scientific knowledge rather than focus- 
ing upon traditional academic disciplines (Lucan, 1981: 62). Sometimes, even a new discipline is formed 
by integration. Such a discipline draws upon existing ones, but it would often employ new concepts. Kuhn 
for instance, ‘discovered concepts and relationships that exist in one or more of the social sciences (usu- 
ally under different guises) and generalized them across this unified body of social sciences’ (Kuhn, 1971: 
137). 

A key problem often perceived with the integrated approach is its demand on teachers as compared to 
instruction based upon a single discipline. Apart from that, the pre-service training of most teachers does 
not prepare them adequately for teaching social sciences in an integrated manner. It has been observed that 
‘.,.primary school teachers gain only a superficial knowledge of the social sciences from their pre-service 
training education [while] secondary teachers are often prepared in a single discipline, especially history, 
geography’ (Lucan, 1981: 77). 

Between the ends of this continuum of social studies perspective, from separate subjects at one end and 
integrated social studies at the other, lie two other approaches—the interdisciplinary approach that delib- 
erately links two or more separate subject areas. For example, politics and economics may join to form 
political economy or sociology and anthropology may combine to form social anthropology. The new sub- 
ject is a merger of the major portions of two distinct disciplines. A multidisciplinary approach that is used 
to describe efforts to take advantage of concepts, methods of inquiry and conceptual schemes from many 
disciplines bringing them into a combination deemed useful to course designers (Wronski, 1981: 18). 

Whether the social studies programme is based on the academic discipline or whether it is conceptually 
organized through an integrated approach is only one among many issues that would determine the 
impact of teaching social sciences. Both approaches could have the capacity to provide a sound social 
science education. The critical issue here is to discern whether social science learning—discipline-based 
or integrated—provides students with deeper insights into their experiences. Does their capacity to reflect 
more keenly and with deeper insight into their personal experiences, their society and the world get 
enhanced as a result of instruction in social studies? Or does their ability to reason about society remain at a 
level largely undifferentiated from that of people who lack formal education? These according to Mehlinger 
(1981: 143) have been the crucial questions for social studies educators to reflect upon and investigate. The 
overarching significance of social science education in enabling young learners to appreciate diversity in 
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society and to reflect upon their own and others’ positions in society vis-a-vis questions of equity and 
justice have become more important now than ever before. 

A more recent formulation of the social studies curriculum reaffirms citizen education as the primary 
purpose of social studies (NCSS, 2001: 1). In this approach social studies is defined as, 


[A]n integrated study of the social sciences and humanities to promote civic competence... The primary purpose 
of social studies is to help young people develop the ability to make informed and reasoned decisions for the 
public good as citizens of a culturally diverse, democratic society in an interdependent world. 


Renamed as ‘powerful social studies’, this curriculum is envisioned to include components of knowledge, 
democratic values and beliefs, thinking skills and social and civic participation skills. Knowledge refers to 
interpretations that students construct in response to their experiences in and out of school. Social studies 
teaching draws content from the foundational disciplines of geography, government and history and link it 
with knowledge that students have acquired through life experiences and the media. 

Scholars and educational practitioners have also argued that in the absence of an imaginative, relevant 
and sensitive pedagogic approach, well organized texts alone, 


...cannot successfully set aside the possibility of personal beliefs and biases being legitimized through classroom 
discourse... While recommending the need to move away from a ‘textbook culture’, for instance, where the text- 
book is seen as the only source of legitimate knowledge, towards a plurality of locally produced text materials, the 
NCF, 2005 makes an important argument in favour of bridging gaps between the lived experiences of children 
and formal school knowledge. (Batra, 2005: 4350) 


This is particularly challenging for contemporary social science education especially because it is of- 
ten at the intersection of an engagement with content and pedagogic communication that knowledge is 
generated. 


Social Science Teaching: The Eklavya Perspective 


Social science in the Eklavya perspective implies an awareness of the connections between all elements 
that shape society. For example, the way in which the natural resources of a region are used depends on 
the given state of the resources but more importantly, on the nature of social relationships of the people 
who are using the resources. Social science also implies an awareness of the concrete life experiences of a 
wide cross section of people that constitute different societies. The aim is to understand these experiences 
within their own contexts and not in terms of the values and perceptions of other people (Eklavya, 1994). 
Social science education therefore implies an awareness that even the most fundamental aspects of society 
have changed through the organized efforts of people. 

The overarching principle of Eklavya’s social science programme is that social science education should 
allow learners to interpret their own lives better and relate their personal experiences and perceptions with 
the diverse experiences and efforts of other people. Methodologically, social science is considered to be 
amenable to presenting knowledge as being constructed through a process of enquiry and reflective expe- 
rience. Within this conceptual framework, Eklavya has outlined major principles for the teaching of social 
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sciences (Eklavya, 1994). These are detailed separately for each of the disciplines of history, geography and 
civics in the introduction. A brief recapitulation may suffice here.* 

History in Eklavya’s social science programme attempts to establish links between continuity and change; 
establish cause and effect relationships; explore the impact of history on contemporary lives; understand 
the role of individuals in society; understand the role of information and the use of sources for construct- 
ing history and form a perspective of the past in order to interpret it. 

Geography seeks to establish consonance of the text with the mental level of middle school children; 
establish a foundational base for the conceptual development for children; establish the necessity of activi- 
ties and experiments; forge links between physical and regional geography and make the teaching of bhautik 
(physical) geography simple for children of the middle school. 

Civics attempts to develop basic concepts of administrative and economic structures; form concrete 
imagery of the functioning of these structures; understand the merits and weaknesses of their functioning 
and rules in the context of contemporary social realities; understand ‘what’ affects their functioning and 
what they effect; understand the basis of the economic policy of governance and its impact and educate 
children about their positive role as citizens. 

In this modest exercise of reviewing the social science textbooks of Eklavya, an effort has also been 
made to examine whether the basic principles set by Eklavya for social science learning are reflected in 
the text material. The principles outlined by Eklavya for each discipline separately, reflect different con- 
ceptual frameworks as understood by social scientists of various orientations. History, for instance, in 
Eklavya’s approach is largely driven by social studies as reflective inquiry and as socio-political involve- 
ment. The approach also lays considerable emphasis on the structure of each discipline. While history 
is not necessarily viewed as the major and integrating focus of study, the historical method, the need to 
interpret sources of evidence, and history as reconstruction has a significant place in the texts. Likewise, 
the civics text is driven by the view of social studies as reflective inquiry and as socio-political involve- 
ment. The civics texts clearly project citizens as active participants and decision makers. The geography 
texts in contrast, largely follow the student-centred tradition. Beginning with the student’s commitment 
and personal experiences (a principle that guides a lot of text-writing in history and civics as well) and 
the use of activities, the main aim of the geography texts appears to be to establish ‘consonance of the 
text with the mental level of the child’. Although this is an underlying principle of all subjects, it appears 
to be the sole principle that guides geography text-writing. The review examines these principles in 
terms of how the texts project the construction and organization of selected knowledge as well as in its 
pedagogic treatment of the subject-matter. 

What are the contours that define the pedagogic focus of social science teaching and learning? What 
is considered sound social science pedagogy? Providing information, generating knowledge or enabling 
students to construct their own knowledge, conceptual understanding and/or generating skills? How does 
one translate the so-called sound pedagogic principles or social science objectives in a curriculum or in 
textbooks? This remains a moot question for many educators who have battled against a culture of text- 
books that considers them to be the ultimate authoritative source in classrooms and to whose authority 
even the teachers acknowledge and bow down. 

The following section reflects theoretical insights into some of these questions assuming that such an 
exercise will facilitate a pedagogic understanding of the social science textbooks. Fully realizing that a 
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textbook alone can never be a complete and sound pedagogic tool, the objective here is to understand the 
extent to which a text written with the purpose of impacting the pedagogic process can enable a teacher to 
unfold these processes in her classroom. 


Pedagogy and Social Science Learning 


One of the chief critiques of formal school education is that it insulates instruction from real-life experi- 
ences of learners. In Dewey’s words, 


[I]n school each of these subjects is classified. Facts are torn away from their original place in experience and rear- 
ranged with reference to some general principle. Classification is not a matter of child experience; things do not 
come to the individual pigeon-holed. The vitalities of affection, the connecting bonds of activity hold together 
the variety of his personal experiences. (1907: 20) 


Theories of situated learning and cognition (Lave and Wenger, 1990) have criticized this insulation and 
have argued that learning is a function of the activity, context and culture in which it is situated. These claims 
bring into question the organization of formal education which often involves ‘knowledge’ that is both ab- 
stract and out of context. The disadvantages of such de-contextualized education are well known. ‘When 
learned out of authentic contexts, action loses its motivational impetus, and as a consequence, learning be- 
comes boring and meaningless’ (Zuckerman, 2003: 179). Often, the burden of ‘non-comprehension’ adds to 
the curriculum over load faced by elementary school children. 


Textbooks treat these subjects in a manner that leads to alienation of knowledge from the child’s world...in the 
social sciences, it becomes manifest in the coating of every inquiry in didacticism, suggestive of one preferred 
answer to every question. (GOI, 1993: 12-13) 


Breaking away from classical behaviourist traditions, educators have drawn upon constructivist theories 
to understand concepts of learning and knowledge afresh. They have sought to develop new meanings 
of learning activity beyond immediate utility; that which facilitate learners to construct their own under- 
standing of formal knowledge. Although constructivism has been an influential force in understanding 
thinking and cognitive processes since over half-a-century, it is currently receiving renewed attention from 
educators. The two most influential thinkers in its development have been Jean Piaget (1932/1999) and 
Lev Vygotsky (1934/1987) whose theories provide the essential basis for a psychological theory of cognitive 
development. Both theorists support the essential constructivist idea that children construct knowledge 
and hence need to be facilitated to negotiate school curriculum. In Piaget’s paradigm of development chil- 
dren construct their own version of reality; build knowledge through experiences and create schemata and 
structures that define their current reality (Fasnot, 1996: 23). One of the most important pedagogic prin- 
ciples drawn from Piaget’s theory is the tenet that learning has to be an active process, because knowledge 
is a construction from within. 


Good pedagogy must involve presenting the child with situations in which he himself experiments, in the broadest 
sense of the term—trying things out to see what happens, manipulating symbols, posing questions and seeking 
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his own answers, reconciling what he finds one time with what he finds at another, comparing his findings with 
those of other children. (Kamii, 1975: 82) 


Pointing out that the criterion of what makes an, 


..active method active is not the external actions of the learner...the task of the teacher is to figure out what the 
learner already knows and how he reasons in order to ask the right question at the right time so that the learner 
can build his own knowledge. 


It is further argued that ‘the role of the teacher ina Piagetian school is not one of transferring readymade 
knowledge to children. His function is to help the child construct his own knowledge by guiding his 
experiences’ (Kamii, 1975: 91). 

Piaget’s theory suggests that teaching any given subject successfully (although mathematics and science 
educators have drawn the maximum from his theory), necessarily implies our ability to organize subject- 
matter (with appropriate pedagogic approaches) to match the logical framework within which children 
operate in order to help them reconstruct what is being taught. That the ability to think in increasingly 
logical ways has a pervasive influence on children’s learning in school is well known. Studies indicate 
that the learning of history for instance, requires a matured sense of time along with the ability to grasp 
abstractions, to formulate hypothetical ideas, to understand the concept of probability and to have the ba- 
sic linguistic skills to reason (Cooper, 1992, Thomson, 1972). It has also been argued that ‘children who 
have not developed these abilities in any substantial sense may well form an idea of past events and the 
persons involved in them, but their idea cannot qualify as historical understanding’ (Kumar, 2001: 23-24). 
Taking the argument further, Kumar takes the position that the foremost criteria for defining historical 
understanding is ‘the awareness that an event which occurred in the past requires us to appreciate the cir- 
cumstances, values and choices that shaped the actions of the people who were involved in it’. This implies 
that educators need to meet the challenge of engaging children with the past through an active process 
of reconstructing events in history on the basis of available sources of evidence in much the same way as 
historians do. Within this frame of reference, perhaps, lies the pedagogic approach of history teaching. 
This also means that teaching has a direct role to play (more than what is assumed within the Piatgetian 
framework) in enabling children to evolve logical ways of thinking and reasoning about experiences they 
are given to construct/reconstruct during the process of school education. 

In his theory of the social origins of higher mental functions, Vygotsky (1934/1987) laid critical em- 
phasis on the nature and role of instruction in learning. Bruner’s (1996) concept of scaffolding,® and 
Ausubel’s (1968) concept of ‘intellectual scaffolding’, attempt to explain negotiations between the teach- 
er and the taught within the zone of proximal development (ZPD). This has been used extensively to 
support the constructivist idea of placing new knowledge upon what children already know. Ausubel’s 
dictum that the most important factor influencing learning is what the learner already knows has in fact 
been used to justify the practice of constructivism in the past 20 years (Steffe and Gale, 1995: 272). 

Contrasting the Western interpretation of Vygotsky’s concept of ZPD, Daniels (1993: 85) asserts that in 
Soviet writing there is much more emphasis on the role of adults rather than peers (Kuhn, 1971). This key 
difference leads to profound changes in the pedagogic organization of the classroom. Pedagogic practice 
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which is sensitive to the everyday understanding which learners acquire is in congruence with the notion 
of teaching within the ZPD. In the ZPD there is a high degree of negotiation between the teacher and the 
taught. In Daniel’s view, 


[T]his process of negotiation provides the arena in which the richness of everyday understanding by pupils can 
be brought within the framework of systematic and organized understanding that is provided through appropri- 
ate instruction. 


The ZPD provides the appropriate space for the classical Vygotskian notion of internalization, where, 


[E]very function in the child’s cultural development appears twice: first, on the social level, and later on the 
individual level; first, between people (interpsychological), and then inside the child (intrapsychological). This 
applies equally to voluntary attention, to logical memory, and to the formulation of concepts. All the higher func- 
tions originate as actual relations between human individuals. (Vygotsky, 1978: 57) 


Building upon Vygotskian ideas, Daniil E’konin (1904-84) and his immediate associate Vassily Davydov 
(1930-98) worked out an innovative theory of education along with the associated educational practices that 
both embody and exemplify the theory. This approach came to be known as Learning Activity (LA).® 


The notion learning activity in its broad meaning comprises the educational practices that treat the student not only 
as a performer of a teacher’s instructions but more important, as the agent of cognitive actions that are distributed 
between the teacher and the student. With the emphasis on activity of the learner, the term learning activity refers 
to a diverse set of educational practices that are consistent with constructivist theories. (Zuckerman, 2003: 177) 


In Zuckerman’s view, LA is perhaps the ‘most consistent and validated practical embodiment of the 
Vygotskian idea of the relations between education and psychological development’ (2004: 9). One of the 
cornerstones of the LA theory is a critique of the normative theory of child development, ‘that is bound to 
deficient cognitive tools employed in the currently dominating type of instruction’ (Arievitch and Stetsenko, 
2000: 69). The LA educators in contrast, consider it imperative to stretch the ZPD of the elementary school 
children towards reflective intelligence. It is argued that the ‘habits’ of intellectual work formed in the ab- 
sence of reflective development in elementary school children, limit students’ motivation for and access to 
self-learning. Among the most frequent ‘habits’ grown by the traditional curriculum are the expectations 
for instruction and model (constructs of classical behaviourism) to be provided by a teacher, the acceptance 
of the opinion of an authority as an ultimate truth without seeking the proof, and the tendency to polarize 
rather than develop openness and a sensitivity towards diverse opinions (Zuckerman, 2004: 10). 

Scholars engaged with reforms of the 1960s and 1970s to the new social studies, with its emphasis on 
open-ended questions, student-centred inquiry and primary source materials foreshadowed many of the 
ideas and techniques of the constructivist movement (Scheurman, 1998: 8). Drawing heavily from these 
sources, constructivist theory holds that ‘learning means constructing, creating, inventing and developing 
one’s own knowledge’ (Marlowe and Page, 1998: 10). The real challenge for pedagogues, lies in arriving at 
a clearer understanding of what is implied by ‘knowledge’ in the context of social studies teaching, an issue 
dealt with in following section. 
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What Qualifies as Social Science Knowledge? 


Some theorists believe that social studies instruction should be largely instruction in concepts and general- 
izations. They reiterate that the study of history, geography and civics may become mere rote memorization 
of factual details unless students are encouraged to think conceptually about what they are studying. While 
the term concept is ‘used to group objects, events and processes which share essential characteristics’, it 
is also used to describe a category that makes a general case from many special instances. Generalizations 
indicate relationships between two or more concepts (Mehlinger, 1981: 133-134). 

Vygotsky defined concepts as a ‘complex and true act of thinking,’ that cannot be mastered through 
simple memorization. In his view the essence of the development of the concept lies in the transition 
from one structure of generalization to another. Vygotsky distinguished between spontaneous concepts 
that children pick up informally and scientific concepts which are formed through formal instructional 
settings. Elaborating on how the two interact, Daniels (2001: 53) asserts that ‘scientific concepts are 
developed through different levels of dialogue: in the social space between teacher and taught and in the 
conceptual space between the everyday and scientific.’ The task of schools is to organize learning in a 
manner that enables an interaction between everyday concepts and the formal concepts being taught in 
school. Knowledge here implies conceptual knowledge as opposed to facts or information. It has been 
argued that, apart from conceptual understanding, teaching students to seek evidence and to make sound 
judgements about the validity and reliability of available evidence also needs to be seen as a main goal for 
social studies teachers (Mehlinger, 1981:140-143). This is demonstrated by the ability to formulate and 
test hypotheses about social reality. 

There are also those who believe that ‘social studies education should be measured by what learners 
can do with what they know...students who accumulate facts and skills as ends in themselves are less 
well educated than those who are able to use knowledge as a means to understand their world’ (Patrick 
et al., 1981: 158). This line of argument asserts that teachers who lay emphasis on doing as well as knowing 
are teaching essential skills. An essential skill is defined as a skill which must be mastered before a student 
is able to perform related, higher level activities satisfactorily. Essential skills are basic and primary foun- 
dations for higher-level learning. Scholars such as Byron and Cox (1966: 114) and Beyer (1971: 18) have 
identified three categories of essential skills: 


* Competence in studying and learning-skills which enable one to find, comprehend, organize and 
interpret information. 

* Competence in enquiry and decision-making. This competence is demonstrated by the ability to 
formulate and test hypotheses about social reality. A close parallel of this is what Dewey refers to as 
‘reflective thinking’. In Dewey’s words, 


[A]ctive, persistent and careful consideration of any belief or supposed form of knowledge in the light of grounds 
that support it and the further consequences to which it tends, constitutes reflective thought. (1933: 12) 


These skills, requiring the highest levels of thinking are basic to enquiry, including recognizing a prob- 
lem, developing hypotheses, exploring implications of hypotheses, supporting hypotheses with evidence 
and drawing conclusions. 
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* Competence in responsible group participation and civic activity means the ability to demonstrate 
skills in leading a meeting, advocating opinions as a group member, making rules for a group and 
organizing resources needed to complete a community service project. 


It is important to examine the assumptions that lie behind each of these skills. The first and the third set 
of skills seem to assume that ‘knowledge’ is a given, more akin to information, competence in enquiry and 
decision-making is about examining beliefs and opinions, including ‘given’ knowledge and in the process 
developing critical thinking and the ability to reflect. The skills of analysis and synthesis, fundamental to 
the constructivist paradigm, can provide the foundations for developing capacity to reflect and develop 
reasoned judgements. These can be promoted by an in-depth and elaborate treatment of select subject- 
matter organized to bring into the classroom discourse the agency of the teacher and the personal and 
social experiences of learners. 

The goal of social science education then is to include content knowledge and the tools of social science 
enquiry. Learners who are educated to take ‘facts’ as the chief domain of social science knowledge, are 
known to face difficulties of comprehension and lack critical judgement. Conceptual knowledge, on the 
other hand, enables learners to synthesize available information and develop skills of interpretive analysis 
(Engle, 2003). In Shulman’s view, 


...teachers must not only be capable of defining for students the accepted truths in a domain...they must be able 
to explain why a particular proposition is deemed warranted, why it is worth knowing and how it relates to other 
propositions. (1986: 9) 


Scholars have also argued that history teachers must not only know about events and people in the past, 
they must also understand the nature of history and what it means to know something about the past (see 
Pendry and Husbands [2000]; Bernard [2002]; McLaughlin [2002] cited in Reitano [2006: 5]). 

Ina study, beginning history teachers were compared in terms of their understanding of elements crucial 
to history teaching: subject content, sources of evidence and interpretation, chronology and continuity 
and the meaning of causation. While many teachers saw history as a field of given facts, others saw no 
major difference between interpretation and the use of sources of evidence. Some teachers tended to over- 
generalize their knowledge because of their lack of understanding of the structure of history. In fact, their 
lack of disciplinary knowledge prevented them from learning new content and their lack of understanding 
history as ‘an interpretive endeavour’ prevented them from secking further explanations (Wilson and 
Wineburg, 1998). Such studies place teachers’ understanding of social science knowledge at the centre 
of meaningful social science education in schools. In Buber’s words, ‘whatever is remote from the reality 
experienced by us and has no bearing on it, either directly or indirectly, can have no place in the school 
curriculum...’ (cited in Cohen, 1983: 14). 


Eklavya Texts, Curriculum and Pedagogy 


The social science curriculum developed by Eklavya addresses concepts of society and polity, institutions 
of family, caste, government, market and an awareness of the concrete life experiences of a wide cross 
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section of people. The curriculum regards knowledge not as a ‘given’ but as being constructed by the child 
along with the teacher through a process of personal enquiry and reflective thinking while engaging with 
the text. Eklavya began with the premise that social science textbooks can be written within a framework 
that prompts and facilitates the process of enquiry, reflection and knowledge construction in the classroom. 
Equally important was their understanding that the teacher’s training and attitude, the general ethos of the 
school, the curriculum and the examination system, all of these would be instrumental in determining its 
use by teachers in the class. 

The schools, in which Eklavya’s social science textbooks have been used, followed an open-book 
evaluation system. This system consciously de-emphasizes the role of memory, 1.e., retention of textbook 
content for the purpose of evaluation. Instead, it gives importance to other cognitive skills, the unfolding 
of which is one of the objectives of this analysis. It is also important to remember that a regular, exhaustive 
training programme for social science teachers, wherein the textbook serves as an important methodological 
tool, has been part of the entire programme. One of the objectives of this training is to communicate with 
teachers, discuss the principles and purpose of writing these textbooks in a particular format, and to invite a 
critical input on major issues of the social science curriculum. To this extent, the textbooks need to be viewed 
as a package which seeks to present knowledge that is interpreted along with the teachers, during training. 
The present analysis however confines itself to the textbooks. What follows is essentially a desk review of the 
Eklavya textbooks of social sciences used in select middle schools located in Madhya Pradesh. 

This pedagogic review seeks to answer some questions that have a close bearing on the nature of school 
education itself: What is it that these textbooks seek to translate—do they simply transmit information and 
explain concepts as ‘givens’ or do they arouse children’s curiosity and take them along a journey of dis- 
covery? How is knowledge selected, treated and condensed in the textbooks? How is information treated? 
Do the textbooks compel teachers to use new pedagogic methods? Does the text lend itself to a pedagogic 
perspective? What scope does it provide to the teacher? How does it relate to the child’s/learner’s world? 
What is the image of the learner that it constructs? What are the assumptions it makes about the learner? 
What are the concepts dealt with in the textbooks? How have the concepts been treated and developed? Is 
there information over-load in the chapters? What are the pedagogic principles on which these books 
have been based? What are the various cognitive and affective skills which these books aim to develop in 
children and how do they do that? What are the other pedagogic aids and inputs these books utilize, like 
illustrations, maps and tables and how are they treated? What are the socially relevant issues these books 
raise? Do they attempt at developing a social science perspective? What are the strengths and weaknesses 
of these books and what are their implications for social science pedagogy? 

While some of these questions may be answered in this analysis, answers and reflections could also be 
found in the subject-focused analysis of the texts in the preceding sections. 


Methodology used to Seek the Pedagogic Perspective in the Texts 


The conceptual framework of analysis used here evolved from a larger perspective within which a text- 
book needs to be analyzed. A few specific dimensions determined the conceptual framework used: text 
content, assumptions about the knowledge levels of children and their social context, principles of social 
science teaching as enunciated by Eklavya, the language used, text-style and presentation. In keeping with 
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the tenets of qualitative research, the categories of analysis were derived from within the process of analyz- 
ing text content. No pre-defined categories were used. The analytical framework adopted went through 
two revisions. The first framework focused on text content including concepts, their treatment, textbook 
authors’ assumptions regarding children’s knowledge levels and the principles of social science teaching 
outlined by Eklavya, the language used and the style of writing, representation of various ethnic groups, 
values and stereotypes, the extent to which the text relates to the child, structure of the chapters, text style 
and presentation such as visuals and activities. 

A total of 54 chapters spread across the three subjects were read and analyzed using this framework. No 
attempt was made to compute frequency counts or make generalizations at this stage. The objective was to 
analyze each selected chapter in detail and to draw upon its peculiarities. 

Later, the categories of analysis were refined in order to bring issues into sharper focus. While retaining 
the basic broad categories of analysis, the second revised framework attempted to classify identified con- 
cepts as either concrete or abstract, concept clusters and themes used in chapterization. The treatment of 
concepts was analyzed in terms of the use of story form, evoking imagery through animated descriptions 
and some use of multiplicity of perspectives in dealing with controversial issues. The activities within and 
at the end of each chapter were analyzed to understand the different types of skills they would help develop 
among children. 

A final revision of the framework of analysis was attempted specifically in response to the difficulties 
faced in identifying concepts as abstract or concrete. While the listing of concepts as abstract or concrete 
posed difficulties, such categorization did not quite help in unfolding the detail with which abstract con- 
cepts were treated in the text in order to evoke concrete imagery in the mind of young learners or the 
pedagogical elements used to communicate with clarity. A significant methodological feature of this review 
was the participation of the Eklavya team in identifying concepts. The final framework utilized three broad 
categories : (a) concepts and their treatment; (b) quantification of concepts, subtitles, illustrations and 
activities within and at the end of each chapter; and (c) analysis of activities in terms of the cognitive skills 
they purport to develop. Table 6.1 presents the analytical framework used and its revisions. 

A unique feature of this framework lay in the common use of criteria identified for analyzing text content 
as well as text activities. Criteria such as comparing, classifying, establishing cause and effect relationships, 
interpreting and inferring was used to analyze whether the text draws upon these as pedagogical elements 
in an attempt to develop concepts. This also enabled researchers to understand whether the textbook 
writers expect such skills to develop in children through their engagement with the text interspersed with 
activities. Though the conclusive arguments are presented on the basis of analysis using the final framework, 
the review also draws upon the insights gained from the use of earlier analytical frameworks. In particular, 
insights have been drawn from analysis of language usage, text style and presentation, treatment of concepts 
and the treatment of specific constructs of gender, values, stereotypes, democracy and development. 

The sections that follow present a detailed analysis of the textbooks in terms of how they address the 
child, the learner, and his/her social world and the treatment of concepts and disciplinary content in terms 
of pedagogic principles. The organization and presentation of content through visuals and text is also ex- 
amined. This is followed by an analysis of the skills that the texts address through activities within and at 
the end of each chapter. Finally, an attempt is made to put together the emerging issues, and make recom- 
mendations for social science textbook writing from a pedagogic perspective. 
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Table 6.1: Framework used for Analyzing the Social Science Textbooks 
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Initial Framework 
No. of Chapters Analyzed: 54 
Criteria of Selection: Stratified 


Revised Framework 
No. of Chapters Analyzed: 18 
Criteria of Selection: Stratified 


Final Framework Chosen 
No. of Chapters Analyzed: 32 
Criteria of Selection: Random 


Foci of Analysis 
Levels of knowledge 


Listing of concepts 

Treatment of concepts 
Assumptions regarding knowledge 
level of children 

Extent of reflection of principles 
outlined by Eklavya 


Foci of Analysis 
Concepts 


No. of concepts 

Nature of concepts: Abstract/ 
concrete 

Extent to which text builds on 
children’s knowledge-base 
Concept clusters 


Foci of Analysis 
Concepts/issues and their 
Treatment 


Treatment of various groups/gender/ 
values/stereotypes and its import, 
if any 


Controversial issues 


Language 
Adjectives used for different 
characters used in the chapters 


Extent to which the text builds upon Themes 

children’s knowledge-base 

Language Treatment General Information about the 
Use of vocabulary Story Chapter: 

Use of adjectives to describe the Imagery Number of issues/concepts 
characters in the stories Multiple perspectives Number of pages 


Number of subtitles 

Number of illustrations 

Number of activities within the text 
Number of concluding activities 


Activities and Expected 
Cognitive Skills 
Referencing objective type: Long 
answer, located in one place 
Long answer, dispersed 
Logical ordering; 
Summarizing; 

Comparing; 

Classifying; 

Comparing and contrasting; 
Interpreting; 
Hypothesizing; 

Inferring; 

Synthesizing; 

Linking visual and text; 
Drawings and illustrations; 
Integrating experiences. 


Child 

Extent to which the text relates to the 
child’s world/experiences 

Scope for self-exploratory learning 
Extent to which the text has the 
potential to hold the child’s interest 


Representation of diversity. 
Ethnic groups, women, caste, 
minorities, etc. 


(contd.) 
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Text, style and presentation 
Structure of the chapter; linkage 
between one unit and another; 
Subtitles; titles; 

Kind of exercises and quality of 
questions asked 

Presentation: illustration, maps, 
printing quality 

Linkage between one chapter and 
another and across disciplines 


Subtitles: number and adequacy, 
appropriateness 

Illustrations: number and 
quality 


Activities and expected cognitive 
skills 


Activities 


Referencing; 


Comprehending; 
Reading; observing; 
Classifying; 
Comparing; 
Interpreting 


Applicative; 
Hypothesizing; 
Inferring; 
Synthesizing 


Linking visuals and text; 
Integrating experiences 


Source: Report of the Desk Review of Eklavya’s Social Science Textbooks, Eklavya, 2001. 


The Eklavya Textbook and the Child 


Image of Learners 


Traditionally textbooks have been the only source of ‘school knowledge’ in the hands of both, the teacher 


and the child. Despite this it remains as the all pervasive tool in the hands of the teacher, for purposes of 


teaching as well as evaluation. Hence it is hardly surprising to find texts written in a terse style with no 


attempt to address the student-reader. It is for this reason too, that the text remains at a distance from the 
world of children from diverse contexts. As noted in the PROBE report (1999: 72), ‘there is an implicit 
bias of curriculum makers and book writers that the village poor are “ignorant and illiterate” and therefore 


need to be told how to conduct their lives properly.’ 


In the Eklavya textbooks, however, the writers apart from keeping the learner’s age and cognitive level 


in mind also situate the learners in a concrete social context. The content of the Eklavya textbook and 


the manner in which it is written reflects these assumptions. The writers seem to have an image of the 
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learners, which is clearly, projected through the texts. It seems that a conscious effort is made to project 
the protagonist in the story in a positive light, assuming that the learner will identify with him or her. Its 
inverse is also true, an image of the learner as a positive, thinking and proactive individual gets clearly 
reflected in the manner in which these people—real or fictional—are shown. This image is reflected 
through the language of the textbooks—the choice of words and the narrative style—through the char- 
acters portrayed in the stories and through the selection of content and its treatment. Often, the stories 
used in the Eklavya texts are about real people. Others are written with the purpose of explaining certain 
concepts and issues and the relationships between them. 

The learner could either be perceived as a passive reader, an empty vessel waiting to be filled up by the 
information contained in the textbook, or as an active, curious, thinking child who will interpret what is 
given and make use of it to construct meaning and generate further knowledge and understanding. These 
‘images’ could very well also convey the ‘roles’ the textbook writers expect their readers to play in their real 
lives. Discussed in greater detail later in this chapter, the Eklavya texts use ‘stories’ as a pedagogical tool to 
communicate complex ideas situated in historically remote times or in contemporary contexts. The use 
of stories in the construction of new knowledge involves the learner intensely, as the human element of a 
long forgotten period in history emerges. The characters depicted through these stories, convey the image 
of the learners that writers have in mind. 

Many of these stories centre on children with a special effort made to represent female characters. The 
characters in these stories are alert, active and curious. They are not passive; they think and actively respond 
to situations around them. They are curious to know and quick to relate; they make comparisons, draw 
inferences, and if need be, also raise their voice against societal injustice. For instance, the character Sridhar 
in the story used in 8, SRK sit Fst (VI.C.2:115-116), a student of Class VIII, is well informed and aware 
with the ‘right’ kind of values. One day, he accompanies his father to the mandi to sell soyabean. There, 
he is shown to be a child who observes closely and internalizes many of the finer nuances of the market 
transactions. He notices a discrepancy between what should be paid to his father and what is actually paid 
to him. He immediately points this out to his father and manages to get him his due. 


ate al Heri 
4 sik R frast eel ae F Aaa ee a& fore tare |e sos avs F aE aes eT F sane ae cH A Ae 
THM SA A Ga 24 aM, da Sal asl KN aH asd VI 

fee 4% art Ht Ba- tea at sie Fast sae F HA AV sik ger AS aAaT- ae Hew AC fers aa FA at asa 
fear) sat sta 4 up ood FR Fant F yes om, “VT gee da Aas ST wa VM” aa frat A Her, “Ao oer 
ay we was S Set se ae aha aT wae aed safes ag ar it se CS He A amg St A we ETI” 

we Var FT ST sta HR Sar Her, “ser Ges, aT aaa fee wa AF Bt?” Re fFat A wer, “ane F 
aa Wa Tea tl 8, Sah Fase Sa” Bt Ma we FA Hr HT aa snelay H Wa AMT EM W, Fe Aa HT TAI 
Sleit TAM HT 395 Hl sna set oat vit fede 395 Gr wa Ae Aas HT Ta saM! 

aarsitst Get sit a feces fre Her 790 wa aT Aas Sar! snefsar ser Tae Ml fat al Wa a geet 
ak Ger waar ser far F670 ead ar art fear frat W aa snefay St gam YM a ae & fH A 
aer— “ftonst fact yet at gars” 

“qT aq aaa” fiat + Her “Fant + sod F aear &, A Ht aaa 1” AF Her! 

ae fant + yet fae fear fact ¥ tars a feacar ferar a, Sar AeT 690 aA, Ta 20 eas snefay Hl sed 
aICH 670 SAS HT fst al 
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“frat zt at 100 waa aa fora &” FA foarsit @ Her “ael It Ver sel Se” frat set “fFansit a feracer 
@ feat ead aa F?” AA got “790 waa” frat act “sat S 20 STA Hea H HA ae a” AA Her “Ha 770 
ead ay” as fant ster “sad ay 670 waa ford aye” AA Het! 

as 4 ak fant sah arefae F Te ae sik ate f& =a fact F sr 100 wet oe fers 21 onefae 3 faa Ste 
fra, At Go olet sit Her fee asar sfears 21 fae Set A wad fed Fat A Her “ae 82 A a Gare ae fear, 
wel a 100 waa a snefaar Ue He Fa” 

In another example, 41 and his sister, 41, in @d Al esta (VI.H.2:15) are shown to be curious, ad- 
venturous and energetic children. They are quick to perceive a relationship between the seeds they once 
throw near the river and the saplings which sprout in their place. They are projected to have a curious, 
analytical and reflective mind. 

3 de ter ond fee okey ot fer wet) oe eT oT Alas oT) aA eT A eM WS SI Tet a HS Se TW ATI aT 
HR WT Grad 1 fee SS Ve Se Bat! aT set, “aal al fast A sew 8a 21 fhe cet Se aT ETM” 

are set, “at, HR SA WW UM Sed Sl Mae Ge fed Ww At UR Sad al” 

seal fe & Se ate se aa S GT cra Sh HW Se! HS feat F GY Sa freee ST APT a at ar Sar 
aml 2 et fea chit a ger ald tad VI 

Ga-aS Ht A Ta ser et as Set-aa wet A ot, KR UH VAT Aq A seq GR-OGR Se Gh sik VAT AT! 

In ayer sf, (VI.H.5: 41-44) ae is the main character of the story. She explores the relationship 
between af sit oft! ae is shown to have an alert mind. She hypothesizes: set! Wt mae oftreist eA 
wet We cent Fel sme! when she gets to know that there had been an altercation between two communities 
during which the 34-44 community had attacked the other villages. She goes with her father and brothers 
to graze cows and is not shown to confine herself to household chores. 

wen ama ag sik far & aes wa aA & fae wae BT aed MH alee as F aa TE sik Te-TeT AET 
@ GMT aM st sat! 

A Hl AT A GMT Wer! Vl at acl, Hee, Are sie SSI 

Tea Ga-ad set, “A ast te HAA GM a AA ae GT Bl TA te Ht VA Se STS?” 

a a oer, “At, aot ore a Ae set 21 Te of at S ma AF Sen ore 21 OT a we eas HOT ae a 
am @ aa seq A te FT ond 21 car el GT aa 2, F see feat @ et sme a ae 21” 

TAN ST ME TH GA GM ST Ml AT Al Te GA Sen, “Ge Aes Ae A? Ge fer sed aq-TA GF an 
a oftal & ame oe seer fear oftrat a feet ais fea sat oe ay ater as fey sik Sea Ta O Ae sik GA FS Ga 
THT Te UT” BEM Set Fel, ‘SeST) TAT Mae a aT SAR Aer Te ane Fel SMT’ 

a aaa ae at fe mat 4 wa ae fart at sre afer art a gerd 81 onal sk oftrat @ ata sere ase 
Sa aed Ml Ww OR-G Sah sa sl ar ca-e4 Wt Ye a tT Ml A TH- an Ht ad Gem at A HK a 
aert 4 fearar wear 2 fee sat & ge ae sie oral & ate ca-24 Bl GT OM OW, He ST Ue AR aT MT ae oT 
3 IT HR A Hert F sy ag sik afta H dea ass al oat aes 21 

Her FST Sl A Sa Vt at Va Vat V1 sas aT |e Tt A ST SMI ST ae AI Be SMM Fea HH GA F GK 
set aeart SF ST Sa 21 safere sat syst St Rawr H aT Heat HF ser Tt St ast ea Gat ae at Ta AH 
mat ae weit 
Ta at wea sk far ae wa ae WS! se H ah oat F we slat ae sk AS Ml Aa fear F Aca 
4 seit & ait cit wa -As set snd 1 Sa fer eH set Fd Fea sell ae H te se Hor Aa FH a AEM 
X| WAH Aa A qe aS J Sat fet ae Ae He sex fenct 

aeat & at ant A see Fi, fhe A Saat Ha-aete wes oe A ae TE! Ta F ver GB A sag dies Bead 
al oreit & after wa art a HM a wen aw oa al ast fea se 
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In one of the stories of the chapter on 94 Farad (VI.C.3:120-121), akaar is sa1’s daughter and she is 
projected to be well informed and curious. 


Acealal Yel 
akan +o dad & aR A SA Ter Ml ae Gaaa | aR A Bk AT Ted i We Fae edt fH ae aA Garett 
al ast ye edt, yead A sae ger, “at a aed ae H Gee H AM sie Sa Tash” 

“R WT Tah a sik Sa eal feraat aed 3?” aaa AF ySTI 

“Ay Ta A, WA Tas H Baa es act 21 sa fay sa Gad H ae sed act a H aM feras 21 eA ay 
al Gat HY Adare Gat Hed 21” Feat + Hare fear 

“aaa vet Ar art et fora cifsre a, Ft ae ah” afeaa ati 

“set ahaa”, seat A Her) “sit ga ale sel t aadh ig af a sae afte sa ae at at ale & aad 21 
TT ae a a WS at & ae sora feral sa ig at a siren a” 

afar est sara et ae at fee At ae sa oH, “OTT ar ae sit Sa a ag wad & atl AO aT a aT a 
31 SR Hee aes eet evi” aaa + Tara! 

“fat At ast seq f Well Saat wal a Te 21 Gar A agua & saat!” 

qeat aaa at at aed ay ate, “vel wet aT ae at Sea UH daa Sl Adar aa A se za Wa 
at oat & fae st ot cad A wea at at & arr at feat 21” 

“fee At unit fafsar at get wa S sms f Seat eT ee?” ahaa sett 

Tear A Her, “Get at ae sa Ta A Ae ser aad 2) say, sik HH- GM wa F GER Ww WK”? 

‘AI Fst ws, Wet! Fe AL SY 8 Get Gs SI UH AT Ado z, W A sei Ser 21 saw Hog Ad ad 2, aa 
& Pied! Wa a sea gat 21 a Het ae seit” afar att 

“st eh sel, ahaa, 18 & wei sa HF ait ct ale set and Z1” 

She intelligently supplies all relevant information to the Fart who comes to their village to prepare the 
voters list. She is projected as a well informed and aware child. 

In another story, fafstat who is the 34 @ea7 of her village, mobilizes her people and manages to get a hand 
pump installed in her village. This story demonstrates the value of collective representation, mobilization 
and group action by highlighting an individual’s responsibility towards self and community. The text pre- 
sented in this manner is, perhaps likely to inspire children to respond actively to the reality around them. 
(VI.C.3:127). Most textbooks written in a conventional style avoid any mention of conflict as if children 
live in a social vacuum, totally oblivious of the reality around them. So while a textbook may write about 
the functions of a government body, it very rarely talks about the duality or contradiction between what is 
and what should be. 


[T]extbooks [are known to] go out of their way to present over-idealized situations of democratic panchayats, 
benovelent employers, good neighbours, functioning hospitals and efficient governments. Simplistic generaliza- 
tions are made and almost surreal situations are constructed, whereas natural conflicts and complexities of life are 
strictly avoided, even if a majority of our children actually live such lives and are deeply conscious of its realities. 
(PROBE, 1999: 72) 


Fa I Weld Secale 

ver fea fafa ot aed oT et ft ae Se US POR SOP O-PS Te WE OS ae 
gor, “aa dar st a aga ae @ fee ame S?” Tae A Heese wag fear, “Gee saa gar? GE se esa7 Wear 
ter eh” 
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fafa al ae asas ot) freer FAG a uric at ae sited fet wei fafa A oe som fH ae 
anit et Uae SM SH SPM TT-S TET Cea ag 21 “Ste AA UAE SYST a Sed Heyer at ware fear! 
Wa ad aa 4 ae aren are 2” fafa A Her vH ska set, “ae aa aa Gadde H ser Taee saa Ta 
aed 21” aa sikee fafa & ary Gadiee F ger we sik Sa ge fen qa! 

In another example, the central character in Har Yes - Ara Aart (VII.G.2:7) is enthusiastic, energetic, 
positive and adventurous. 

wer Hk sae art a-ak Hae aed ae Hk Bet wea WT! ser Saal seq AST si, UN sie al dh feast 
waa, Ga, Wa ST Te, Ae Ta Hen H ah Hed ot, “ae sa aT ves H He aa ae, at wa aT 
set fem” & aT we a ae YX cea vers Ht ael da vest aw fee a a fee aed a Ha AF AAT ow 
Wea at WI 

Several of the stories presented in the text consist of characters from the Muslim community: Rahmat 
Ali, Aaftaab, Saddu Miyan, Sameena and Fatima who are shown to be curious, alert and active. A further 
quantitative analysis could reveal a clearer picture of Eklavya’s attempt at representing the realities of di- 
verse social compositions in different regions. However, it is evident that the texts do make a special effort 
to include child characters as well as adult characters from across different communities, across religion 
and caste. Children with special needs however find no mention. 


Building Upon What Children Know 


A textbook also reflects the assumptions it makes about the knowledge level of the learner it addresses. The 
assumptions are either based on the fact that certain concepts have already been discussed in the previous 
chapter, or on the awareness of and sensitivity towards the socio-cultural context of the learners. In the 
Eklavya textbooks, there is an attempt to weave the learner’s potential understanding of a topic or issue 
and build on it further. 4 erm fear enm fee are F fret eat- eager at af sel eat) (VII-H.12:157). For 
instance, the chapter on Islam makes an attempt to explain the construct and practice of Islam. This clearly 
reflects the effort to build on children’s knowledge-base and to incorporate their experiences into the text. 
Children are seldom spoon-fed in these texts. The manner in which the text uses, presents, organizes 
and interprets information given therein, facilitates an investigative and thinking mind while breaking the 
‘myth’ of the unquestioning sanctity of the written word. Language is tentative, ae Va Eat eh, where the 
text attempts to arrive at an understanding rather than stating it in a matter-of-fact manner. In this context, 
it is important to remember the distinction made between the storyteller and the historian. 


[T]he historian wants us to accept what he is narrating as a body of facts. The storyteller does not always worry 
about this. The historian writing a school text is tempted to project a ‘facts only’ image of his narration even in 
cases where ‘facts’ are sparse and where the connections between known facts are a matter of conjecture. He may 
present such connections as ‘facts’ simply because conventions of school text writing favour certainty. (Kumar, 
1989: 65) 


In this context, the Eklavya textbooks present a stark comparison with the conventional textbooks. On 
many occasions, the chapter begins by relating the concepts to be discussed with children’s experiential 
knowledge. This continuous attempt to draw upon the learner’s personal and social experiences in order to 
evolve new constructs and develop deeper insights, provides a blueprint for a dialogical pedagogic process 
to unfold in the classroom. 
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Inver gat We Fe (VIC. 1:100) feat Gr HHI is an example of building on children’s personal experi- 
ences to evolve the construct of interdependence. 

Ven fet feat SFI US Ta! SA Fea IA FER GT HT Fe UHSH Hel ASAT HA OM! Fe SA OHM, “HIS aT 
Sat ad ma a a Ad aut Hea” ake sa 4a Fo We we a vel daa sa ca 4 fas 4 aa a oe “A TH 
arr ear om fer F feos qet &, Aer fret oe fe set wed osc 21 sit F aes Hac A TM A TM” 

da 4 ware fear, “at apt wed at, fae it ga He chil oe fie at” fea A aimee GST, “ae HA a GH F? 
4 dt st aa A Ge ae Aa Bl” da 4 UST, “qa wt ae soa ed Baer 9 ae Shi a Ge aad 21?” 

feat at 4 os wal ae Sar oa, “Cat at He hi SF ot 4 aed A adem 1 F set Hea at ad ay 
@e Fel Fa Bl” 

In another text (VI.C.6:149), most of the concepts are introduced by gathering information from chil- 
dren about their village, district, postal address, etc. 


deer AF ar fare ¥? 

aa, Fa Ta HT Ua st Saree Al TA a ae A eed AT GER HR UH Heed A G1 GER a ak 
ae od al free GEM Alec Fa 21 

Te Aect Ger Wa Fs) Ger Alec He cet HE Aeccl aH) faoraexe Ge Wa saa eI 

GF wot KF wed Be Tt Heed FT ft wed a ak HT Te F oh Fae FER WR FER- - - - - Fe 
GI FER Nerd FER---- FH ey 

Ba We GFE Wa Gerd sedi F 31 Geers We sik Hs Mal a fenane Gerd aedier saat 21 

Wat dedi wer fart ¥ 21 Gerd aedie sik gad |e aedied at fremae qeera fete sae 21 


This is an interesting way to introduce concepts and also demonstrate relationships between them. The 
Eklavya texts consistently relate new information and concepts connected with the children’s immediate 
environment. Take the following example: 


waar aal h fear ease Wet FAT 21 MTT S HS FW Ww AT Aa edt 21 of Ae sel aa aa 2, TT GA 
qo 176 & fra F Seat HM ae ae se Te rene cr SF fra 2, ca RS Ta Aa Tal Ht UH Bera AT 21 
ae age waa S cae sense S yd F TSM aT at oS a AMT Aat AF feta S1 (VI.G.3:178). In this 
text there is also an attempt to cross reference with a map given elsewhere in the book. 

Other examples from the geography texts demonstrate the attempt of text writers to help children de- 
velop new concepts based on their own knowledge-base. 


aR I HT aa 

BT ARK SA sd & sit ST TER a HT 21 FT SAR MK HI ATM Fe Va 2! Fa faa aa 2 ae te HF 
fay eH waMilee or sua aed 21 Gre at ae Va fea ae sa waee H HC IT WaT 21 Ach We Tet TAT 
oT Wa Sl He SF WANE H I act AR HY Ae H see wad 2B A Mae at WT SV wT see TT He aT FI 
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ae ara Ht ae FT at UH Fe Se S AM TH Fe Ha 21 WH ATA H Sa WT hase SH HT Al OT 
Wel Sha SF Sa WTS Ae we aA ars at Gers A SA WN HI ATM Ta He aH Bl (VII.G.1:196) 

aM tar enn fe ast & we ot stan set fer F gear 2 fee a ar aet Sr 21 Fae Haas ye eT fH 
amar at at act ar creat a A aay at sie 31 wafers daar wet fra yea ar ot sera A HT Vl 2 Va TET aT 
aret afer S Tae ST HR FI 

aa at art ast smart at we fore al aedt feat 3, sex a Ja yee HT set SH TA Aat H fat aes arene 
deat at Ge aa SF aed St fem Mt car seni sik sa ver a ae A Ae a TET! 

wal el Jed-Ted IsMT wer WS Wl AAfaa ¥ deal ae sea A ae aN A ore fet TS! Het Aet am F 
fcit ae wat ar FST 21 (VII.G.3:17). 

The attempt to relate the text to the learner’s environment is visible in many instances. Children’s exist- 
ing knowledge-base and their experiences are often tapped to introduce a new concept and to elaborate 
upon it. Comparisons are also drawn between what is being discussed in a text and what the children are 
assumed to know in a similar context. In each of these examples, the text writer is constantly addressing 
the text to the learner in terms of her own knowledge-base, social and geographical milieu, and economic 
and cultural context. Such attempts ensure that new concepts introduced do not remain de-contextualized 
and confined to the level of mere statements or information and that learners derive meaning out of these 
to understand their own conditions more meaningfully. 

In using the familiar personal and social context of the learner, the text draws upon an important Piag- 
etian pedagogic principle of equilibration. Equilibration consists of two significant processes of assimila- 
tion and accommodation. In assimilation, students arrange experiences within their current structure of 
understandings. They view the world through familiar constructs in an effort to ‘preserve autonomy’ in a 
personal system of meaning. As they confront new information and experiences, they modify and adjust 
existing structures to create new mental images to organize data. They reconstruct previous schemas to ac- 
commodate new experiences and stimuli (Fasnot, 1996). This continuous activity between assimilation and 
accommodation is not a linear process but is ‘reflective, integrative and accommodating. ..(demonstrating) 
a dynamic dance of equlibria, growth and change...’ (Henry, 2002: 66). Building upon what children know 
and have an experience of is also central to the idea of ‘intellectual scaffolding’, discussed earlier. 


Selection of Text Knowledge 


Authors of textbooks while making choices with regard to the length and format of textbooks inevitably 
select some topics for inclusion and reject others. However, in countries where the curriculum is rigidly 
defined by the state, textbooks have little choice in rejecting or selecting topics. The choice nevertheless 
lies in the treatment of the topic and concepts. This provides a textbook with a ‘negotiated structure’ which 
is likely to be most influenced by the mandated curriculum content. Decisions with regard to content, 
length, amount of text, photographs and illustrations shape the identity of textbooks which provide a 
‘political and socio-cultural theme and emphasis’. Because textbooks are seen as legitimate, authoritative, 
official statements of what is valued, both directly and indirectly, students are provided with subliminal 
messages about what is important and what is not (Crawford, 2004: 24).’ The appropriate questions that 
reviewers asked were: Given the plural nature of Indian society, which events, individuals and communi- 
ties are represented as the most powerful forces in society; whose traditions are neglected and given little 
coverage; how does a text represent and confirm group identity? How are different communities of caste, 
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religion and gender represented and projected? A key question here is the amount of space which textbooks 
allocate to, for example, scientists, politicians, religious leaders, social reformers, women, ethnic groups, 
national history, world history, etc. What does this communicate about and to what extent is sentiment, 
romanticism and a mythology of the past presented in historical and contemporary narratives? These ques- 
tions hold immense significance in the light of recent developments in India which have brought the cur- 
riculum debate closer to public scrutiny than ever before. 


Textbook, Learner and the Social World in Eklavya’s Texts 


The Eklavya texts never lose sight of the fact that the learner is located in a particular socio-economic mi- 
lieu and political reality. Therefore, issues and concerns, facts and information in the textbooks are contex- 
tualized and presented as they really exist in society. Differences between people in terms of their positions 
in society are brought out time and again. Economic differences between people, the resultant unequal 
power relationships, and the different effects of systems and institutions on different classes of people are 
brought out explicitly. For example, in the chapter on Sindhu Ghati ke Sheher, the text makes clear mention 
of how excavations tell us stories about the rich and poor: 

Get w ged 4 He ae at ast-olet sand Peil He a after ae 8, okt at alioat a, We ah aw 
Ble- Bre He A A! (VILH.4:32). In another chapter, the state of the poor in a WerMA is explained. 3 We Wet 
4 wait & ay-ae we aT A gad TT SF cet sa SI Gar HH SMT HM A (VI.H.8:73). The chapter 
also demonstrates the exploitation of the poor through and #&q, two characters in the story. The theme 
of poverty, appears in many chapters across the subject domains and is woven in with other economic 
and social dimensions of poverty. It is not treated as a separate topic but as a concern that emerges while 
discussing a range of themes like the development of cities, agriculture and the farmer and issues of gov- 
ernance. Integrated thus, allows learners to view and understand poverty as a socio-political issue as well 
rather than merely an economic reality and an impediment to the growth of the nation. 

The chapter on Mughal Kaal ke Gaon (VIILH.3:25) demonstrates the exploitation of people, thereby 
compelling the reader to reflect upon the distribution of wealth in society, especially where increasing dis- 
parities between the rich and the poor characterizes contemporary Indian reality. The specific attempt to 
project a history of ordinary people enables learners to establish links with contemporary issues and prob- 
lems and to view issues of poverty and wealth as a socio-political dynamic rather than ‘given’ reality. In this 
sense, the Eklavya texts have made genuine attempts to lift texts out of the frame of ‘dominant narratives’ 
that often reflect biases of particular sections of society. 

The chapter Gaon hi Gaon, Khet hi Khet (VU.H.2: 104) discusses the techniques of drawing water from 
a well and shows how new technologies affect different social classes differently. Contradictions between 
what an ‘ideal’ system is designed to do and the ‘real’ world of ordinary people, i.e., what should happen in 
a people’s government and what actually happens on the ground is clearly brought out in Civics texts. For 
instance, the chapter on Gram Panchayat (V1.C.3:119) projects the lethargy and corrupt behaviour of some 
Panchayat members. The chapter on @#@ (VIII.C.2:138) demonstrates how the burden of production tax 
is ultimately borne by people. Despite a proportional income tax and a tax on luxury items, the burden still 
falls on consumer items and therefore, on people. Such contemporary examples enable learners to examine 
the ‘given’ in the pursuit of understanding their own social reality. 
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Similarly, the history chapter Mughal Kaal ke Gaon (VIILH.3:25) mentioned earlier, deals with the ex- 
ploitation of farmers and the existing corruption at different levels. The harsh realities of those times are 
sensitively dealt with. An attempt is made to help children cognize disparities between the rich and the 
poor within current reality and perspective. The placing of this chapter is also important as it follows a 
text on Mughal Samrajya ke Amir. Both texts convey an important perspective of history as essentially about 
people and the living realities of a context rather than about conquerers and dynasties alone. Ordinarily, 
one finds hardly any mention of ordinary lives in narratives of history. Crawford (1996: 407-411) while 
analyzing the ‘packaging’ of primary history curricula through the textbook observes, that in the narrating 
of history, the resistance of different groups finds no mention, leaving space only for ‘grand narratives’. 
Kumar (2001: 146-147) argues how ‘ideologically tailored content’ diminishes the scope for children to 
engage in independent thinking. He states: 


[E]ven if the ideology upheld by the designers of this content is that of secular rationality the content itself cannot 
encourage rational enquiry because it does not let children see the different dimensions of a historical happening. 


For instance, he argues how Gandhi ‘is cleverly portrayed to ensure that the politician in him is left out: 
only the Mahatma remains’. Such treatment positions history as the story of ‘grand narratives’. 

The significance of conflict and contradiction in society is brought out clearly in the Eklavya texts 
while problematizing an issue, which prompts learners to think deeper. Advani (1996) comments on the 
romanticism of the predominant discourse in the construction of Indian society and economy in text- 
books and laments that ‘...the child reading these texts fails to see the costs of modernity: social, cultural 
or ecological...textbooks willfully blind the middle-class students to whom they address themselves’. 
Kumar (1996) too has argued in favour of presenting conflict to children to enhance their understand- 
ing of society. 

In their critique of science and social science textbooks, Apple (1972) and Popkewitz (1972) have drawn 
attention to the fact that school texts tend to project a static view of society within a predominantly func- 
tionalist perspective that stresses social harmony and stability. On the other hand, ‘silenced social situations 
that are considered problematic (such as prejudice, women’s oppression, war, ethnic and caste discrimina- 
tion) are analyzed from a distant, strange or problematic perspective which do not relate to every person 
in the classroom’ (Santome, 1996: 28). Similarly, it has been argued that the geography curriculum, situ- 
ated within a frame of categorizing countries along indicators of development as proposed in the Growth 
Model, hides issues of power relations and systemic processes that operate to maintain inequities in the 
world economy (Sunny, 2006; Winter, 1996: 378-380). 

Saigol (1995) in her study of curriculum in Pakistan implicates state ideology while questioning the 
exclusion of knowledge of those groups whom the state seeks to control and dominate. Anyon (1979) in 
her exploration of the ideology contained in the history school texts of the US alludes to the distortions, 
hidden assumptions, omissions, subtle distinction and emphases that reflect the anti-working class bias 
prevalent at that time. A systematic attempt at taking ideological positions in influencing what is defined 
as legitimate school knowledge was witnessed in the effort of the state to influence history text writing in 
India post the NCFSE, 2001. Critics have argued that ‘ideological indoctrination (has) become the purpose 
of discussing the past’ (Kumar, 2001: 243) and the NCFSE’s attempt to reconstruct history and tradition 
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along communal and sectarian lines (Bates, 2000; Bhog, 2002), has put at stake secularism, democracy and 
citizenship in India (Sarkar, 1998). Kumar (2001: 243) however argues that though the debate on history 
textbooks served as a platform to articulate larger issues which have political and cultural significance, it has 
also contributed to the neglect of history as a school subject, particularly in terms of the pedagogical and 
examination practices associated with the teaching of history. 

It is therefore no surprise that ‘most school teachers were disempowered to join in these intense public 
debates and hence (remained) marginalized from a discourse that ought to be their central concern’ (Batra, 
2006: 4). 


Textbook Content: Concepts, Issues and their Pedagogic Treatment 


The Eklavya social science textbooks utilize a wide range of methods to introduce and explain concepts 
and issues discussed in each of the chapters. A great deal of emphasis is placed on elaborating and clarify- 
ing concepts presented, rather than stating facts about them and providing related descriptive information. 
The specific methods used are discussed further in detail. It may not be incorrect to assume that these 
methods essentially reflect, and are based upon, sound pedagogic principles of curriculum transaction. It is 
evident that the aim of textbook writers is to enhance the communicative ability of the text so as to make 
difficult and complex issues easily comprehensible. 

This section will first discuss each of the methods and illustrate their usage in the text. This will be fol- 
lowed by an analysis of other significant aspects of the textbook such as the language of the text, its dialogi- 
cal character; the role of illustrations and stories and the activities and exercises given within the text and 
at the end of each chapter. Each of these must be viewed as important to the overall pedagogic approach of 
the textbooks. The analysis reflects the basic premise that form and content are closely related in terms of 
their impact on pedagogic processes and conceptualization. 

The concepts and issues in the randomly selected chapters were identified in consultation with the Eklavya 
team. The treatment of these was analyzed within a framework that evolved using the approach of content 
analysis. Each category of analysis is discussed below as a specific method used in the textbook. Selected por- 
tions of the text are reproduced to help the reader understand how the particular method has been used. 


Description 


Description reflects the treatment of the concept or cluster of concepts by providing details that evoke 
mental imagery. The attempt here is to also provide factual information from authentic sources (of his- 
tory for example) and more importantly the judicious use of information to explain concepts further. The 
concept of lifestyle for instance, dealt with in free ama (VI.H.1:3), illustrates the use of information and 
other details in developing the concept. 


Ws, Wala sk ae 

aha 4 aae-sae, wate F Ha, da-de at F sle-sle avs gor He A A aT wae A fee, Fe, eh, 
a ak Gang Ba wad ar fra ara aed 81 9 afeal g arene A Aoet cHsd F1 apa HF sal F ger a 
shel Hea FT A Vite Bel H Ha as ae, Tet at Aer wes sik He (sta T THeHrs Va) Ge ad sit Tae F 
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He HT ST ae set aT are od! A PH Hee, Ho, Gat se ad F Hk ater sea Ha WT ae A sat 
ae Sa AAT ATI 

SA ant al Gea ot sey it cad sie tel S St ct a I AM Sl Get GH HH Gead Y, A, 4s a afeat 
a ore a aK cH ad FI 


d aT Ha ae Ut HIS Fa Tel Ted ad FTE AaTHe TAT! 
a oT FT-FTA Ft, Ve eA TAS Tre HfreTT bre fees Prera asad & a 9s- Wet 4H? 


WT WT FA Re wa wd sed ved H fea A cit as at A AM wel wed A Het Hel WH A ari a 
a fa Sor at wae fret oreat Ht, a cet we Aa A Hel GEM A TH a fet at aege Gel a aieal Hk Tat a 
sel-aret aa ast ae ae FI 


Bi He He 
Sat Met Tet Vt cit wed A, Saw ot A oa See-StH A oa sel He Gad 21 AM at! Sa aa at aH eh 
Ohi al tant sit a GaA-TH SB Go HT VR HC GS 21 Tel Ge, wt cit far gem ak Hel S ah 
Fea Vid F sie HY Gat sel Hea A — Saar Vlas Hat wT er! 

Another example from a geography text illustrates the use of thick descriptions: Tee} @ 4 Fa WH Ae 
Wears! (VI.G.4:190) 


Wags! H Tes 
alema & afer Y aagsr H Ta fe — Harare, Tate, wae a carl Bel SV aa aad ae HE Soe 21 Tad Gast 
Brat- as aeat sie are ST ot feta F1 ws 176 GH faa F Seah Het vert at afeat arene car FH fet et I 
Gea SATS Veet We eRe Be get AT Ha WE eI 
Fer ted Tel Hears HT HR IR SS R- A HF Mal Hk Ted A, asal Hk ta ea WW HT HEA id FI 4 
aa & mat A de at weet ares art da Het A ore 21 aa GA Het ar fH a a da ae aa oe F? 


FT FER Fe st at MT RW-R TAT Het wad B? 


aags! ert at aH UM ah fre sa sense S sgt al asH We sell HeaMeT H AMfes A tar sik aaa oA 
fora fear ¥ act? ast ae eR GH HM aH ater ae aT Aer 21 fhe Usa sit ta aes Aleem US A HK Te 
% aed 21 

Tes al CaM WR WT sf Baa 21 Ha-sa A Gaae wa Ws ge_q we WE ae AH ae A cal 21 THT 
Har Hl we Ber as-ae Eoral F Sat sat set fea 

Though in the following example of a civics chapter, Ek Doosre par Nirbhar, (VI.C.1:100) a story has been 
constructed to build and explain the concept of interdependence amongst human beings, the style used is 
largely descriptive. 

aah we ta afer F ar A ged &, ot fsene A Hho we Ml ae MT Sean fee ge ft H ada Sara ATI 
ae fee Wa ST eA Ten Ml A A Saw A-aT Y, + MS-seq Bie F UeN-sed! ga, feeHea A HHT wa A 
He AMT aa HA Gs st HAT ATI 
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Gsae- Ase Bout feat THs Hed HTT Va) AHS AT Aa Te TAT HIS eal, ASAT SMe Uy AHL a 
HT ACR Bee VTC SAT GMT SAT GT-Hene ae fet ae A HM A AT Oe SR ACH Fa aT! 

In all these examples, the text makes a conscious effort to refer to minute details so as to enable learners to 
develop imagery of what is being written about. The language used is communicative and easy to relate to. 


Mental Maps 


Unlike conventional texts, the Eklavya texts make an attempt to provide simulated situations in order 
to locate the learner in the social setting and the processes which are being discussed. The child is thus 
encouraged (through the text) to make a mental tour of the processes, relationships and places being 
discussed (VI.C.6:149). 

In WS GAM ST GM: 7s SRAM A Seated GH Gear (VII.C.4:207) the child is taken through a simulated 
tour of the factory. Concepts are explained through descriptions of a leather factory. The attempt is to help 
children imagine a leather factory, so that they can visualize it. 

A chapter on a bank (VIII.C.1:127) explains dealings between the bank and the people (bank draft, 
cheque, etc.) through several examples and stories. Chapters such as these also attempt to make the social 
science curriculum relevant for the learner in developing skills essential for day-to-day life. 

Similar attempts are seen in geography as well, children are taken through simulated tours of the places 
being described in the chapter. In Maidan ka Ek Gaon Kotgaon (V1.G.3:180), 74 @ Aam Ff WA ae ait aH 
weet SI ah fay het fst frat 21 ae tea a fee oa alema H Gal A BA wt vel F ae sa wH Ta 
weast, (VI.G.4:190) wet, aagyst Teret We Tree Bea sat aT Ha wed 21 


Interpretation 


Interpretation of given information is where things are not simply stated. Instead, meaning is drawn out 
from them for the learner. The text makes a conscious effort to communicate the process of arriving at 
conceptual understanding, wherein information is interpreted for meaningful comprehension, a neces- 
sary prerequisite for conceptualization. Consider the following example from a history text on aaa TT 


met — faryq-aret & wet (VI.H.4:34). 


ang at aii 
la hl ast- dae dca eeal—feest Gt 21 


PT FT RE Pt ATI TR F TAS TT TH Mt? 
any wt sit Bit a ae fra FH fee we #? 


q dhe we sie ara Ht at es 21 Paar Ades se sar fH fey aa H get HF aaa aH at wei A ong 
Ford ak sa an ae AR Tet ak Ut GAM FH ade de ay FI 

seas at Te a ae @ fH ag aH det aM SF aI-aT aT TER GS Ha WT eT He FB FAH SRT 
mae ae om fe Har a Hla Mey, TER Hl Gea AF seq Poel Aaa el Stat) A engg et TS srart a fad A 
vel &1 settee ciet Hs HI Ged HT Re TER a A aM ZI 
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In this example, the text refrains from simply stating that metal was used during the ancient civiliza- 
tions of fee at, followed by another factual statement of sources of evidence. Instead, the text attempts 
to deduce this understanding from the available sources of evidence. Facts are not merely provided to be 
reproduced but are used as tools to enable learners to form generalities and understanding with greater 
meaning. This is a good example of constructivist pedagogy where questions are used alongside elaborate 
text to help learners develop conceptual understanding. In such a setting, learning is likely to be deeper and 
long lasting (Marlowe and Page, 1998). 

a aes F Gere VM ae aal HY aal Taner aaa TG alt fee Hier ft Wa a aA 21 Get A Tex 
UM aet det Gal F Ss ot F1 sat, Ha, aot Tet aot Gal A ae Ff SH ae Gee F Shia AMA 
act afte vet oeanM 4 oe we 21 sad sent at 2 fh Grae we gee 2 Pai GREM Sere Ted 4 
OW sah HAT Me Ba 21 (VI.C.1:103). 

way aa a ae ma 2 sik Sea GS St ae 3 — ga aM Siem S Anal Sl seve a Asad Wh faa ot 
a1 Se Ga F aed frat oat 2 sik sree F Ted F at Se-as GRar (VA ae HT Hag Gre) F Ft 
art fiat IT el Gel H AAR R-AK AH Aged H aag A sel aI 

ae at eft zafey eam 4 og alfe eA a war ot fe vest & A ae sofa Aart wat F Da at 
HM 21 saa Aas Be sat fe Aaa F Gat ar gaa HM a ora 2 fH sex S Ag Get HH eA HT TM FI 
(VI.G.3:186). 

Each of these examples enables the reader to ‘experience’ the process of constructing an understanding 
of the past and the present on the basis of sources. Written thus the text faciliates readers to conceptualize 
differences and sharpen their ability to discern. The demonstrated ‘use’ of information to deduce, infer, 
interpret and question helps learners to move beyond rote memorization of a series of facts and prompts 
them to analyze and synthesize data and to think historically. 


Definition 


Definition has conventionally been considered a very important pedagogic technique and is assumed to 
lend clarity to the concept under study. For instance, it is assumed that definitions facilitate the process 
of constructing concepts. In conventional text writing, concepts are introduced through terse definitions 
without any further attempt to either elaborate them or relate them to the learner’s knowledge-base. This 
inevitably results in rote memorization of definitions without necessarily understanding and internalizing 
the concept under study. In contrast, the Eklavya texts make only minimal use of definitions. This is ap- 
parent when one sees these books in comparison to any other conventional textbook used by most schools. 
Wherever a definition is provided in the Eklavya text, it is used in conjunction with several other pedagogic 
approaches. For example, in Mahajanpad ke Mahanagar (V1.H.8:71) the text reads like this: 

tet Hk sah sfrenrdt cet ted wa, get Gree He Soe it gest ooh GR-A don al aed Ged WE sie ast 
TR TT WS! FET aS Wed Hl ASHIK Het HAT AT! 


Tae 4 tae Te TT FH ASIA & AT FATS! 


wae AY ot eat ash at oe — vp sae at aie TIM ae Toe sie gad afer at ake Tare aferorger at 
Sa ant & arr Hee FY Se UH TR A a A Te TR ae FI 
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The text on WA Tara (VIC.3:119-120) attempts to arrive at a definition of public property, before 
engaging learners with the formation and functions of a village panchayat. The subtitle itself is suggestive 
of the intent of the authors. 


aa o fore afaensil pt craeen 
va ma & aR! Wa F Ha za Aecel Sl UH Alec H a FT SMT Tel We GsH W sent WAT al WaT I 
UsH KR HS aren Ael 21 seifere get eA a Has TH wed 21 
Va RR Weed Hl AM A aa S GET WI 21 GT HM sed K 21 gat AS A ot Alaa Ae aK a 7 
aa at? ot a aaa Gar 21 ga GS aad a fH 3 sen Het aa sel Stew Hed? afea Aeed or qa frat 
wa aed HT wet 21 Aled we aH cit saa Sarah Fed eI 

ash el A As, Ta a A Ter, a as fest wH wet a sae H soy a aed sel! Tat a ged A Ut sea FH 
rt eat e ol aah art ant Sa aT err Saar Het 21 Vt afaenat at ado alae Hed 21 

In another example of geography: Maidan, Pahar aur Pathar (V1.G.2:174) the text helps the reader to en- 
gage with each of these in precise terms, followed by detailed elaboration, accompanied by illustration and 
in-text questions. 

saa O va fra Ton Te, UH Tes HTS, UH Teel a fee Be JOR ae SR Ue fs AM aT 2 

aa A a-R ae fieaa aaa wie 2, a Het of TH, sik a Hel of A 

Ges F FA-Ha afear F ak sal aw AH ca ae TR 21 

Work A cal HF HW HAS W GAded VAM 2, oT Sta-dtra A Hel- Het Heat-Aet A 21 

Gel a RR oR H UR aH els FI 


Tear ae aarent far amid a feara— 
Har ar & YOR HT & 
Wes FT eS erst & fat Yor FT e 


Both examples indicate the easy use of language in communicating the essential property that defines a 
concept. This is distinctly different from the terse language used to define a concept in a de-contextualized 
and impersonal manner. The text also makes use of illustrations to convey the meaning of each of the 
terms used, which further aids conceptualization. 

It is evident that the Eklavya text is extremely wary of the use of definitions, and rightly so. However, in 
their attempt to move away from the convention of using definitions, they have overlooked the important 
function of putting a concept in precise terms. Such an exercise serves several important purposes. Firstly, 
arriving at an appropriate and meaningful definition of a concept after several attempts at description, elab- 
oration, analysis and comparison is both logical and meaningful to the learner’s mind. Secondly, defini- 
tions enable the learner to make a leap in comprehension—from a concretized understanding of a concept 
to a more generalized and de-contextualized comprehension. This is an important step towards learning 
abstract ideas, and developing the ability to use ‘objectified knowledge’. The text could prompt learners to 
articulate a concept in clear and precise ways. This it could do through a series of exercises within and at the 
end of a chapter. After having read through a text that elaborates a concept using methods of comparison 
and reasoning, learners would benefit from the process of articulating it themselves in precise terms orally 
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and in writing. Definition serves to articulate a conceptual understanding after having engaged with it in an 
elaborative manner. The Eklavya texts take care not to make it the starting point of introducing a concept. 


Classification, Comparison and Cognitive Mapping 


Using the principle of classification, the texts enable children to form new concepts. For example, the 
chapter Aao Maanchitra Banayein (V1.G.1:168) has the following map-making activity which is used to fos- 
ter concept formation in geography. The principle of classification is used to take children through a series 
of steps towards understanding maps. 


fers Sarai 

ame fet aah TAM FT SM YS ESA! Feat A Her, “Ted GT aT Sa ae Ge Sl aa Tash VT za Ha F 2 
WR Hat Sel Dl Sl Ft wR-BeR see Ael TT GH) Tat sat — Hea, earn, Rash, a1 Gat ats ae ferat 
TH fe Test A aHer ga ae A yar on fe aah A ae aot ar feel S fern ore 21 as A es ae Th a 
fies saat” aay feet et det F fe se- wet fers FAI 


fare at 
diet fare 


Taking children through the process of classifying objects, in this case, those that cannot easily move 
in the room; learning to draw symbols for each one of them; measuring the length and breadth of their 
classroom and converting it into a representative scale to be drawn on paper: each of these activities are 
textualized in a manner that helps both the teacher and children to concretize the task of map-making. The 
complex notion of drawing maps to scale, the use of legend and representations and its significance in un- 
derstanding geographic and historical space is achieved through the text and activities that the text prompts 
teachers to engage children with. This apart, children also learn to develop skills of map-reading. 

Comparison in terms of similarities or dissimilarities (contrast) is frequently used either in terms of 
time or place, something from the children’s own milieu or something they have read earlier in their 
books. The following example in Angrezi Shasan aur Bharat ke Kisaan (VIIL.H.8: 76) illustrates the use of 
comparison. 


“oat wel Geri at oie at teri” 

Wer Teme al ae stot A fart & afr a afer wa dae Hen aed 31 Ae H aaa A sae ale fast 
WM Fel aT Ta a sae a ae aH fear ora sie a ae AGT AF aA-aaReedt @ geet fear Ta al AAT 
Weil A I cay SH fry vH ad AaeM FH! 
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SAR AM ct ae feet a oPeR SAT OI WS Re S BAT We WHT Ae Te oT shot Gea Saal TA aT 
ear at Sat A Aes UA aT sie HE ade car HK Ga Fa A GER AM Fae ae AT 

Sometimes dialogue is used to explain a concept, not as part of a story for there are no characters or 
continuity — just interspersed conversations as part of the text. For example, while describing the Badhdaulee 
Satyagraha (VII.H.8:78-79), in the same text, the use of dialogue facilitates conceptualization. In the 
example that follows, children are able to cognitively map the concept of MIM in its various economic and 
social dimensions. 


arsalett car feeart aialert 
ae Ue Jed aa A ase & fart qr a aa far al He 1926 A aa ot RS a He MT fH ae 
30 Och fae aM Sea Sf wat 2, a ser & Wt faa? 

aan + aa fear fe aM 30 vfaaa ser fear ve 

We Wd VIA At Tse H HAH Ash SS Gels Hel, “A A saat Salad HE Hl HS see Ff Fal V1 Gea 
foal SRT MIA FeT Tt 21 We Ae Hl Siw A SMa Ae at TE e - HA A OM Far 4 BF At THVT” 

“st, facaet wel Fart) sae aa AA @ a Sa cs FAY faa ea one 21 Ael AMA A UH der A 
el ey” 

GAR Fel ART SH Fel ESM AIA Fae HEY We Fett TI 

fart A aan & fear aides Sst or fia fer Sey ale wel H aes MES ae ae Aer Tet aT 
werent it ct) sr feat ate wel aa gat at sik ta at aaa & fee art Het oe Al Ga S at fear ar 
ara a & fay asalet at sme 

The concept of 1M has been used in the text to achieve many other aims. For instance, learners at 
the end of the middle school are being exposed to a history of British India in a manner that projects the 
lives of the ordinary: the farmer, the labourer and the middle-class worker. Episodes of the Badhdaulee 
Satyagraha help construct the implications of the implementation of the British tax policy (1M) for the 
ordinary farmer. This is then connected to the larger question of land ownership and land reforms. The 
text takes learners through an entire process of conceptualizing the implications of land tax to the post- 
Independence period. 

This chapter is an excellent example of demonstrating the process of ‘constructing’ knowledge, in this 
case about concepts and issues related to tax and land reforms. The event of the closure of the zamindari 
system in independent India for instance, is not stated as a mere fact, but is constructed through a process 
of elaboration of concepts of tax, land ownership and land reform as they evolved, using the principle of 
comparison, beginning with the Mughal period through the British period and in independent India. 

Comparison as a pedagogic principle can be seen used effectively in civics (VI.C.5:140) text as well: 
fist qe uel F Gat w adel ¥ as secre any 21 ved |Y a ot Pare & fag Ho ae 9 fed at A 
fears at ort atl sa aed @ somed vas at fers at ord 31 |e a Aer oT He OH pred Sa 21 Fa Wee FET 
ad spit fafa et ae 31 
Yed ot aot aE oe A, Saat Sos Ha ate SM far Gal AF Wee at Ge sed Yl Wa aa So, wes Ge 
HR tar HT SIT SA oT S1 Veet ea- Te, Sey HR Aad St Aeaa S Gea, SH, Ta, Ser St Tra A Hae 
ae viel 1 eaet sie Jae Vet as a ore fee GM at 2B) Hers FH fee areca a GS 21. feared Ha 
AV Gist, Ge F ca dea S Se Ysd SI Jed AH Ie FW a Ge a A Ad H HH ae He MI A aT 
adel & saa a sedi &, afea ae aaa aH sar aah Her a fast fans aad 21 ga aaeM HF at A TA Heit 
mers F want sms za ae A ta, Va HF sa AG adel ar aet- Hem far HK FT Be VS TT FI 
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In this case, comparison is used very effectively to help learners conceptualize the entire gamut of issues 
that are likely to impact the lives of farmers: ecological, political, economic and social. 

Attempts at introducing the first person through the use of dialogue brings to the learner an intimacy 
with the text that may be rooted in the distant past. It is also likely to encourage a dialogical classroom 
process, characteristic of good pedagogic practice. Such practice becomes effective because it allows for 
‘scaffolding’ children’s learning process through interaction between the teacher and the taught around the 
learners’ personal and social experiences. 


Establishing Cause and Effect 


In the Eklavya texts, cause and effect relationships are explored and determined through a process of en- 
gagement with information about an issue; inferences are drawn and then explained. This focus does not 
merely provide factual information. Instead, it becomes a prerequisite to interpretation. This is not stated 
but illustrated and emphasized so as to make evident its logical necessity. Such an approach addresses 
processes and brings to life a particular concept. For example, the text discusses events and then poses 
questions such as: Why does this happen? What would its probable consequence be? Such questions are 
followed by inferential statements. For instance, after mentioning the use of ‘paint and brush’ in nomadic 
times, the history text attempts to explain how brushes were made and colours were derived. Such treat- 
ment of concepts also reflects an attempt on the part of authors to address some of the questions that could 
emerge in the minds of children. The example given below is from the lesson on how villages came to be 
established and how people started settling in a given place. Several features of that period are explained 
through graphic illustrations and elaborate examples in text that highlight the logic of why people lived the 
way they did and what made them create the tools they did. 

wat feat Wa al et ae Ke aw feat F aa A Te art Ml Te HT ot Ad F we ora a ae fea F 
He HT UA a See oar MT, WK Gal A as St AS | one Mh ee ae se AE PST RO ae Hea ST oT AI 
Wa-R-Aes Fel Vat ST sel AS GT HAM, Tet PAA wT Ta Ml He Mos Bl des A we- Te TA aT 
Wet Fel Tet A aT He TA A et Gand A sale Va al teanea Het sedi Ml aT He HA GAT TH Vs WE 
FAR Tt wT! (VILH.3:23). 

The logic of interdependence in the Class VI civics textbook (VI.C.1:105), given below, takes children 
through a journey that begins at a very personal level, exploring the concept of interdependence of one 
person over another and moving on to the wider horizons of economic and geographic interdependence. 
Learners get a glimpse of how interdependence is a construct that enters into many spheres of individual 
and community life, leading to deeper links between the village and the city. This lesson however, restrains 
from examining the often exploitative nature of such linkages. 

Ver See HT Zoe oe fie Sree calf feet cH sore A a va al dhe set Sat) Aa feet cH sare 
¥ ait gar ot wad sel sae ot 21 |e zeral St yeT Wat Dae s a wel sik FET Hae We 21 Hel K 
art ald @ at Het we dant 

Bat ae A TER at Shy va a wae sel Tas Tae 21 Hel HIST TAM FH SRM @, Hel Ga TAM F Bik 
el GS TAT Sl HT- HT searHl a aal A seT- Hert see sas Tra 21 alee ae soral @ Ae AdaM at 
Weed eat 1 ga we SY UH Far Be sap we fake at ore FI 

Cause and effect relationships are explored in nature as well, as part of the geography lesson on Indonesia 
(VI.G.9: 223-224), for instance. 
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cet We AA BR WT SA A SRT get H YS HF a ad feet wp Hea A vp as Hi sel Asd Ga asd @ ak 
av vd fed ord fF at are B- wed 21 US aA at ‘Gare aa’ Hed 21 a HeaeT A al A mit 
H Ae F te GF ga as we 21 ae Gaas ar AeA Aa 21 WW We HT ae Sos eT 21 S-ens A Tie 
an & ae & sat Rod od 21 sehen FA tae al aa 21 sat F US FA ae 2K aha ST eM 21 

Each of these examples taken from the three subject areas is an attempt to engage learners with the rea- 
sons behind a particular phenomenon. The text does not, as is normally done, provide given statements 
about the phenomenon, it begins with the premise that the learner would be curious to know the ‘why’ of 
‘what’ occurs. In normal practice, a teacher is expected to elaborate the concept and engage learners with 
related aspects of the concept or idea being discussed in the text. However, for most teachers taking learn- 
ers beyond the textbook is neither considered legitimate from the viewpoint of what defines a curriculum 
nor is it considered desirable given the demands of the evaluation system. The Eklavya texts on the other 
hand do not regard knowledge as a body of ‘given’ statements but as meanings derived from these state- 
ments through a process of dialogue in order to understand a phenomenon. These texts therefore make 
a conscious effort to elaborate a concept in a manner that provides the teacher with vital clues of how to 
engage children in the process of discovering, questioning and learning. 


Making Connections 


Another unique feature of the Eklavya texts is the cross references across chapters within a subject as well 
as across subject domains. Constant references are made in the text to concepts explained earlier, either in 
the same subject in an earlier grade or in a different subject or by relating the text to the learner’s physical 
environment and social milieu. Although the textbooks are formatted subject-wise, the text material freely 
draws references from other chapters. This integration is attempted even across grades. Making connections 
within and across knowledge domains enables the process of bringing concepts closer to reality. Integration 
across disciplines could however be further elaborated in these texts. There are fewer instances of this than 
what would be optimal for enhancing pedagogic practice. For instance, the chapter on Sarkar in Class VUI 
civics text (VIIH.C.3:148-149) situates the current concept of a democratic Indian government in the historical 
framework of the emergence of democracy as a form of governance. It begins with a brief discussion on 
monarchy and the control of the church before the emergence of the struggle for democracy in Europe across 
the 17th to the 20th century. This is in stark contrast to ‘the emphasis on political institutions and procedures’ 
in conventional civics textbooks which force children to accept the notion that ‘institutions and persons 
associated with the sarkar function through a democratic process’ (George, 2004: 245) and develop the false 
belief that ‘a collection of institutions and procedures (is) democracy’ (White, 1983: 104-105). 


aeda oT sfaert 

ar seer & gol 4 cer 2 fe RA WAM A oT wee Sed FT He Ai A SR TAT SK A Hea! HE 
aet F semt- sent at & fee sert- se RA ae Al UeT We A ST Gr AM Sik A Oe A a AM OT 
al Ast ot aad Ho are al ae feet Gra a ser sel a) Gt tor S aT ET wed WPM CA WR GRA HM 
a an aed F at at HIE Aer set Tech 

HAA W UST ST IT VA WT A UST FAM! He IK UH UT A WoT Al aa He Saat a ay wer 4 fer 
aa) MT aaedt Taree aH sa al sfsnia sel MoT aT St Me Bea Wl Fa aes HE UTS A ae 
wate ae at alfser ot fee ara at ait A saa 21 Sa wa Sf TT GH 2, War a eer aad 21 GA 
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fist ae aman sk asta a at AF ger al ae A aM Sl Ae TM H Go ads A st ae als F 
Wet BT WT Wa Ht Ast TAM at HT Hea Wl Sah HIM KW WoT AAA WT He GH AW! 

eed weredt sree ae A wert sit Se aes ort) Ted A ae- fora Hea at sik sieht afte aT ar 
fare eam) et AF east Gls Niet aet Ft Ak- Ae get cit A ge fear saat oom fee wea 4 UT St AAT 
we te ort afer! mest A ak cet at antert At eet atees cera a cache ar set atey art Rat 
RAR St aM Skt Tele FIT 

wT 1600 F aa 1900 TH We ado A Hs Tel we chaise wile es ak chil A wT S wee St Get ax fea 
aaa Yee Vat wilt ercis J as AM — aaedl wore 41 eet GER we A A case ws asi TT S IR Bl oe 
TR He Uses eB — ae fang sea Al 

Bis HT Hit Hh Me We He A fee det Hae sae TE! WK ga dae 4 arts H ail cy aeeq sel at aad 
Yl dt dae aceat aA ar Pee ss w ae ae Gt GA ar ofr at at ar sel fel Ged Hat sre 
ae A At Tet PAT 10% Feat al ae afr fet ami Afeny, Hope safe ci ar ale sed aT afer el UTI 
sad safer J at atta mea o al 1776 A cada Wea at sik ager wT sARaT ga! SA ae alae F 
UH Waar RAR Hl aT atl WK Get WH AS st al a ae sem or sf fear wa stat aa, sitar 
gar sk afeere ga after a afia @ Wat at at — ikea, wore, aeafees — de oem oT afer a ae 
USS At FAT AH Teta Ta Bik sige: BVT se sade A aA aay at A afer fed at 

Wa FAR 8a H ANT shhet Ma a Tada SA Hl aes as SY, as aH aT a sar F ease aa a4 
gat i) cada Ht aes as ~ ciel sie Acai A aa fear fee caaaa H Te aa A cae aE FT 

The text gradually builds the concept of democratic governance, taking learners explicitly into the 
existing forms and structure of the Indian government. In addition, the extensive use of pictures and 
stories personalizes and concretizes concepts for children, thus serving as important aids in the process of 
curriculum transaction. This treatment of concepts, subject-matter and writing style widens the scope of 
curriculum, ordinarily narrowly defined in Indian classrooms. The teacher is compelled to look beyond the 
immediate text, and is encouraged to make use of visuals, conversations and story form to communicate 
effectively with children and to constantly draw connections between the text and the real world of learners 
usually, judiciously avoided by most curriculum designers and textbook writers (George, 2004: 249).° The 
attempt at connecting the present with the past and learners with their immediate environment strengthens 
the communicative capacity of the text, while also lending the teacher several cues to make the teaching— 
learning process dialogical in nature. A text written in this style prompts the teacher to build ‘intellectual 
scaffolding’ upon which the learners’ understanding can be continuously enhanced and children are 
prompted to think critically (Steffe and Gale, 1995: 273). 


Hypothesizing 


Inan ideal situation, the teacher is expected to structure learning conditions in a manner that elicits questions 
from children which could be hypothetical in nature. Hypothesizing refers to making assumptions while 
interpreting and then verifying these assumptions. Three conditions have been recognized by Zuckerman 
(2003), as essential to bring forth the student’s initiative in formulating a hypothesis: the first is to do with 
the special way of introducing the subject matter: through the most general notions, which potentially include 
a conceptual system describing the given subject matter. By providing the student with a general concept, 
educators can prompt children to think of the different ways in which they can investigate the subject.’ 
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Second, a special non-imitative way of interacting with an adult. A student acting as the learner does not 
anticipate ready solutions or models coming from the teacher. The child is capable of initiating cooperation 
with the teacher, of pointing out what assistance the student needs when she or he has already formulated 
his/her hypothesis and does not as yet know how to verify it. Third, a special positional way of interacting 
with the peers ensured by joint work, which helps distribute the various points of view on the problem 
under discussion among the participants and helps coordinate these viewpoints produced by the group." 
According to Zuckerman: 


[T]he pattern of positional learning cooperation should stem from the context of the learning activity. That is 
why one of the conditions of educating learners, is working out a system of problems that cannot, in principle, be 
solved individually and requires a diversity of opinions in the class. (Zuckerman 2003: 197) 


Hypothesizing about subject content—historical events, existence of certain artefacts, human civiliza- 
tional feats such as written communication, etc., as the text proceeds along to engage learners with a topic 
in history — is clearly used as a pedagogic strategy in the Eklavya texts. Two excerpts given below reflect 
how the text attempts to prompt a process of hypothesizing and putting it forth for verification. 


ae cin ard @ fe ae sa aaa a frers 21 se ae Ga 2 a ae HAN fens? aT 2 we Ge A aq A fre 
ge fear a amt & sent Ge sere sel TAIT Sa Hex frat Aa oad 21 


Figure 6.1: Ancient Hieroglyphic Text 


VEFAIVARE 


aa ga za fears al aaat oT wat? 
ware fae cnt at fary-aet & ged at fears at sel ue Te 21 eifey Sa aed @ ar A aaa A ad oH A 
wal ow B81 (VLH.4:36). 


fia-sie & Ta 
ee ga ae al att eet sa ah a feet 2 arr far aed YX alfe seat afea ar aaad at aren afar 
AT) aha att Stet A ae ten At set He eHaT aTl cit ciel AF Atsrst sHet Het H fay ead I 

fart ase as 4 aa as fra-sie we ae A ae AW aed Ted al VT S aT fchn, gaat HS wwe a 
area Fat att (VILH.1:10). 

The texts also make an effort to prompt learners to hypothesize by posing questions within the text. 
Some more examples are given further. This feature of the text is not confined to history alone where there 
is an attempt to engage children with historical imagination, by hypothesizing as well as continuously 
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engaging them with the process of how history is reconstructed on the basis of sources of evidence. The 
process of engaging children with hypothesis-making stretches their capacity to imagine and hence creates 
possibilities in thinking. Many such examples are also included in the textbooks as questions and activi- 
ties in each of the subject domains. It is important to note that imitation (from the book or the teacher, 
as is usually the case), does not include hypotheses and questions about the unknown, lesser known or 
contradictory realities. The consequence of traditional education which expects children to simply repro- 
duce text and not question it is detrimental. It disallows children to develop the ability to reflect. Whereas 
a text written in a style that prompts readers to think engages teachers as well in the process of reflection. 
Consider the following example: 

ae ver a ae enn va feat at a 2, freer a wea sam ww a wae sel fad w and F1 gafey He 
wa sitet A fire, wo one fed ae at ad, a as & a Mem at dere A gad Hae al aa asd A WT 
ve vie 4 fe @ Het HM GT A Ha Ts Fo aet aie and) AS seta eH UH Te ge at wed @ da aT 
wel te aad FI 

frat al var aie fae O Set! ea feral A ae frat aae F Ta Ho Ge aM Wael fea we — A Ge- Ta, 
a at Gd - 4s! 


PT FT Fa aed at fe et WAT H WAT SNeT APT PA Fel WAT A? 

PT FT aE Mt Her He AH a fe TI UH Fs UH We SF THT HME HMA BM, A PN- RT Att AT HT 
were BPM? 

A FET & ca Hr abort Ht Tea F THAT FA Te Tea e? 

PT BS GT set MH hart & fre Gad B? 

wt sre ar + a ard a? (VI.H.1:5) 


Another example from civics illustrates a similar point. 

Fea Ast Ved We AVS HI GRA a Ael TAT MW, Sa BAM ses St fast HE adel S ata At fear w fev 
sear Hor att S Sher TT FLAT A AVS AT SR SA H oe HY Soot St fast hae eit Aewt arr a at 
aad 21 ae Teri fart & arr wae TE st TT 21 

aaa are 2, feat a aa ded fret avs aafa ar Aer ara 2 fee ae and a fa aH set fea Ta 
feat) Sarat wart Ael HL a fears avs alae a fens ae aad 21 
ay are & fart a waar et wer 8, We WM RE Aa 


WS Ar w HPI fear Hy fear- fear Ta A GIA Bt AHA B? sa sae FT HLT Ht HiT A aT AKT 
ae a 7 et 8? (VLC.2:117) 


Tet ant Hest Aer H Ug wel my Ss) sfHae eda set at Bleat- SA Ae 21 Jae ae sea afew sel feral 
PT FT BS Hear aa wad et far ser Hw carat wr va afaeny fact at Aer, Ze, ae sie HT vem Te TH? 


An example from geography also indicates how the text prompts children to hypothesize. 
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OR 
ama te, & cit oe fet dil @ waa F1 Hlema H ae 4 fast sik fast a ot Ee sik HAG KAM at FX Th 
Hl qeast & ad ¥ ans ar saat |e sat 21 (VI.G.4:197). 

This style of writing wherein the reader is continually engaged in dialogue, encounters instances of 
hypothesizing, comparing and making connections, demonstrates a proactive process of constructing, 
understanding and knowledge. Reading such texts is likely to promote a similar process of enquiry and 
knowledge generation for the child and the teacher. It prompts learners to develop the important skill of 
formulating questions. In order to construct new perspectives and new knowledge, learners need to be 
exposed to the process of developing reasoned judgements which is made possible with the skill of asking 
the ‘right’ questions. As suggested by Thomas Holt (1990: 26) being able to pose questions ‘is part of the 
process of learning about history. It is about the questions as well as answers’. The process of asking ques- 
tions, hypothesizing and revising them as evidence requires an active engagement with primary sources 
and is likely to help develop thinking and reasoning skills. 

Examples of hypothesizing appear more in history texts as compared to civics or geography texts, per- 
haps because history constantly engages with processes of deduction, inference, interpretation and recon- 
struction based on sources of evidence in their attempt to present a coherent picture of the past. However, 
since civics and geography deal more with current reality, many of the examples are drawn from the per- 
sonal and social experiences of learners and teachers. These are rooted in contemporary reality and hence 
may not always be hypothetical in nature. 


Organization, Presentation of Knowledge and the Pedagogic Process 


‘Knowledge’ contained in the Eklavya textbook is organized in different chapters, like any other textbook. 
The difference however, is that the chapters do not have a single parameter guiding their organization. 
Some chapters are organized thematically. For instance, an entire chapter is devoted to explain and engage 
the learner with the concept of interdependence; another is devoted to explaining an integrated topic such 
as AG fra sik GAT YUE F Ade, some are personality-based and therefore, revolve around a single per- 
sonality such as Akbar or Aurangzeb. 

The Eklavya texts use the principle of integrating disciplines only where the theme lends itself to such 
integration. Without forcing themselves into a polarized approach of either discipline-based or integrated 
approach to social science, the texts let the subject matter and its treatment shape the approach. Where 
themes are taken, the approach is integrated. Some examples are: #&&K of civics (VIII.C.3:148), Tat & Ft 
FA VR We Wearst of geography (VI.G.4:190) and Hoa F mea F vite site afar (VII.H.9:85). want 
wife oft (VII-H.10:146) and yet gard (VII-H.16:179) are good examples of thematic chapters in history 
that cut across chronology. The term thematic is particularly relevant for history chapters. In civics all the 
chapters are necessarily thematic. In this sense civics clearly demonstrates an integrated approach, drawing 
upon disciplines of economics and political science as much as history, geography and sociology. In geog- 
raphy the thematic chapters could cut across regions, but that is not really the case, though interregional 
comparisons are profusely used. Some of the geography chapters deal with the history of regions thus 
reflecting an interdisciplinary approach as well. 
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There also appears to be a certain logic in the sequencing of chapters. For instance, Mughal Kaal ke Amir 
and Mughal Kaal ke Gaon are placed in such a way that the poverty of those times stands in direct contrast 
to the opulence of the rulers, thereby demonstrating the logic of sequencing certain chapters. 

In civics, Ek Doosre par Nirbhar (V1.C.1:100) forms a base for other chapters to follow. This is one of the 
central concepts for understanding civics, as it deals with relationships between structures, geographical 
regions and people. 

In geography, Maidan, Pahar aur Pathar (V1.G.2:174) forms a base for other chapters which follow it. 
Similarly, Brent ama, sie in history and =sfrT in geography form important base chapters to build 
several other concepts that follow in later chapters. 

In @@R (VIILC.3:148) there is too much information. One fact follows another. In Nagron mein Suvidhaon 
ka Prabandh (V1.C.4:134-135) there is detailed information about the formation, rules and functions of 
nagarpalika and nagarnigam. While both chapters treat many of the concepts very well, they also rely on a host 
of information presented in a dry and de-contextualized manner. This is given separately both at the end of 
each section, and in the two pages kept aside especially for this purpose, in which information is provided in 
boxes. These parts of the text therefore appear fairly out of sync with the rest of the Eklavya texts. 

In contrast, in Gram Panchayat (V1.C.3:119) most of the concepts and factual information is given in a 
story format, as answers to a child’s queries, or as part of the problem faced by villagers which makes the 
text simple, interesting and easy to relate to. Difference in the treatment of given content determines to a 
large extent, the communicative nature of the texts. Information overload is distinct from the provision of 
information in order to explain concepts and issues. The Eklavya texts build on the latter. 


Language 


While there is strong claim that school textbooks present subject-matter in an objective and neutral man- 
ner, complex judgements are made through the language employed in the narrative, apart from being 
reflected in the ‘selective’ nature of the narrative itself: One possible area for investigation, therefore, is to 
explore how characters, social groups and events are described; what adjectives and verbs are used to refer 
to different groups which might help reveal hidden assumptions regarding the politics and cultural ideol- 
ogy of textbook knowledge. For example, how is tension between communities and regions presented? Is it 
glossed over, exaggerated, righteous and condemning of the ‘other’ or is conflict presented within multiple 
perspectives so as to derive an issue-based understanding of circumstances and events. Do textbooks stress 
homogeneity rather than variety in the manner in which issues, themes and events are presented? 

The Eklavya texts make a conscious effort to represent the diversity of Indian society whether in 
the form of chosen characters in a story or in narrating stories about ordinary people. Even the chosen 
historical themes represent figures from a diverse set of communities. In the texts, neither the common 
person nor the haloed figure of a king is a homogeneous figure. Conflict amongst communities presents 
multiple perspectives rather than a glossed over or righteous assertion of opinions. In this sense the 
text’s use of verbs and adjectives reflect sensitivity and rational thinking as characteristic of the Indian 
plural society. 

The Eklavya texts engage the child by means of its language, which is communicative and addresses 
itself directly to the reader. It is written in a dialogic tone. The fact that the texts address children rather 
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than teachers indicates a definite orientation towards the learner. At times the text poses questions as well 
as gives answers: 

a aa et Wa A ae aa 2? ae RR Ma A se aa ae! fe a A ae ae, dal HF oe TH 

aint ait 31 ae ar ue fea fffaa ater 21 aftr set a oe A UH oR Be oT BI (VI.C.2:109). 
Ter A 4 ae Ta ons ent fe Tea 3S FY aNK HF HN, as Sal Aa HT GH HEH FH TH a HH Ha ved? 
Wa aol ar aay star 3 at Gren get fea fear a sae aed F? sat casi H ars Tea aid 21 A say Hat Gert 
wet a ael Tedl-a sea HK ses AN A snet 31 Se cer oat aes Hed 21 afer wat aes St a areas 
aat é-va at are ane det & sit get Tt ame St at S aed 21 (VII.G.3:13). 

Language cannot be seen in isolation. The thick descriptions which these books use evoke imagery in 
the minds of children. The communicative nature of the texts is enhanced by the simple language used. 
For instance, the chapter on a Flat H We provides a description of a typical village of the Mughal times 
by means of details in text and illustrations with regard to the day-to-day existence of ordinary people. 
Details include references to the food people ate, the clothes they wore and the particular issues related 
to agricultural and rural life. This is not done in isolation but in the context of the larger picture of those 
times. 

aa am fart at aoa a sex at aoe a et S A ae @ ada A fed Ga feat WaT a Aaa ASM ww 
ak aepifiar a eta ar at aera sel Ss ATI 

fet & sa ada A oat aT ak aaa ot feast cat sik anit gor aT var at Ud ffadi GA F ary F Ast 
a aot sk St a a ora sa feat ser siren ator om gates at ae am) A A sera faa sik aeal at da it 
sraeT A Aa STAT aT 


oF feat St sere Par Bla BM — Fat He 


Te ATH Ael sat M safes Saar det At set Pca al as sea St Vat alors A set sat A fers Ga set 
wad er 

Wea Het Th MRA A He, Hes, THX, Aer, od fs, sree, Garha Sad a sel M1 A aa afer sar at 
aera thas A Ae Het A oeaT A BT HF OMT Aa aI 
WR, HA Va Gea Wa at A (VIILH.3:27). 

Moreover, neither the style nor the tone of language is authoritarian or didactic. The frequent use of the 
word a is particularly indicative of an attempt to foster a mind that questions and infers, thus prompt- 
ing a process of enquiry and the generation of new ideas. This is specifically the case with history and has 
perhaps also to do with the nature of the discipline. It seems appropriate to use M4 when an attempt is 
being made to reconstruct history with the help of available sources communicating a tentativeness in 
drawing conclusions. Such language usage also communicates to the reader that history is reconstructed 
and interpreted from various sources of evidence and without authentic evidence the use of a tone of 
finality is not warranted. 

In some chapters the Eklavya texts highlight difficult words. This however, is not consistently followed 
through the texts. 
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Story 


Stories can be true and fictional, and that shaping material into a story form may involve simplification but need 
not at all involve falsification...in a well wrought story there is room for detailed knowledge, and inference, and 
discovery processes and much else. (Egan, 1988: 42) 


This perhaps is the most unique feature of the Eklavya textbooks — the use of the story: though relatively 
more frequent in history and civics than in geography. Sometimes, a single story is used to explain different 
concepts and as the story progresses, relationships between concepts is brought into focus. At other times, 
different short stories are interspersed in the text. In history texts, a stylistic method is used to delineate the 
story from the rest of the text, by drawing two lines along either side of the story. This was carefully done 
to avoid the possibility of children mistaking story for historical facts, after a reviewer had pointed this out 
during the first revision of the book. 
It has been argued that, 


...one of the most powerful ways through which children learn from their textbooks lies in their story-telling 
potential and the way in which a powerful narrative can appeal to pupil intellect and emotion. Indeed for genera- 
tions textbooks promulgated the heroic narrative manifest in the life stories of ‘famous’ individuals. Written as 
morality tales these narratives provided for children exemplars based upon courage, sacrifice and bravery which, 
it was intended, would form the basis of their own lives. History textbooks, intentionally and unintentionally, 
take up positions in which heroes and villains are clearly identified. (Crawford, 2004: 23) 


Typically, Indian textbooks have used master narratives of ‘heroes’ in textbooks of language and literature. 
It is believed that such narratives would inspire children towards high ideals of the life while also serve the 
purpose of handling the structure and forms of language. However, such master narratives run the risk of 
putting a value judgement which then polarizes issues and concerns at the expense of laying a diverse canvas 
for young learners to explore further. An analysis of history textbooks by Crawford for instance, reveals that 
textbooks are replete with narratives of ‘heroes’ and specific ‘communities’ that create images of difference 
between ‘us’ and ‘them’. These impact children’s perceptions of individuals, events and nations. Such identi- 
fication of heroes and villains are based upon certain value judgements that are tied in with cultural impera- 
tives and are often used to help create identities of the other against which national events and aspirations are 
judged. In an analysis of history texts of Pakistan and India, Kumar (2001: 130), observes that, 


Pakistan’s school history textbooks are no less hero-centric than India’s, but for the Pakistani school historians, 
Gandhi does not have the stature of a hero...the characterization is inevitably that of a ‘Hindw’ leader. 


Although Eklavya books use narratives in the history texts; for instance, chapters on Ashoka and 
Aurengzeb in Classes VI and VIII, it is important to note that these texts are situated within the larger 
frame of history as essential narratives of ordinary lives. History as projected in the Eklavya texts is not 
the story about ‘kings and queens’ that conquered the world to develop empires. It is about how ordinary 
people lived in different time periods usually interwoven with the administrative policies and programme 
of rulers and dynasties. Some of the fine examples of the use of story in history texts are: (he Art Hl Hert 
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In wire atk sifearit and wat GM St Heri in Fe Aas F se (VIIL.H.2:15). In each of these, the story 
form is about narrations of ordinary lives and the impact of certain time periods and rulers on the day-to- 
day lives of ordinary people. The citizen becomes the essential focus of stories, not the ruler, as referred to 
in the ‘heroes and villains’ example. Some of the examples given below demonstrate this use of the story 
in the texts. The pedagogical significance of the story in the history texts lies in its use to communicate 
how history is reconstructed based on various sources of evidence, rather than a eulogy of past dynasties. 
An example (VIH.H.9:91) in which the changing concepts of land use, ownership and revenue under the 
British rule are explicated with the help of story of a tribal family is given below: 

Teo Mea a sa fet wer Ta He feat qe feet afranal or ve sea Wa vem! aedica eg He VT 
saat Gest aT AM) Fae H Sa Sl aT a HF a aM 4 fered aT Asa H Ga Ww yes He Set, “GET 
aa Hel So Het TH es?” 

aiftsar y scat Wa fear fear saat aa ae H eeleex stem, “A at A Ger aes a i a wT zl BA KR Att 
PT AL Hel TTT AT ICA Sel TT MR FT FI” 

aftsar at et Aa Sat oa, “A aa HE WS 2? sect ae ea feet Tad Gest Ww HT Fre ae dt HT” 
Rh AR Ge so ES WW Ae WAT 

The story is often used to reconstruct the past: a) Hera ae fer soml Aer Feet... (VI.H.1:4), and its expla- 
nation follows: FM at va areata Hert ot (VIH.1:5) afar 4 sa aaa 16 as setae S feearg 21 AS 
HAT HE Sle- Be Tae A A Aer F sea St as-aE ad at wat Ml Sa aaa St HE Heal sik fecal aS 
SA Ta H I A Gar Tear Ss) wat Hee S sa Hoo Wh He aad 2 fH Aer F wT Fa A (VI-H.7:61). 

In civics, the story is often located in contemporary times. For example, the story, fat FT AHA is 
used to explain the concept of ‘interdependence’ in the chapter on JH FE W& FR! On another occasion, 
the story is used to explain the different processes and stages that an artisan goes through in aw: Yar Feta 
fairly deftly. Factual information is often woven into the story. For instance, 

Saeat, TAHT WE Aa sik sal Ae asa git snfa wa Hex, ae share dat Ge at we Ww ao TTI 
at F at secs Sar @ Sl Seas Ga an F ah 21 A ar Ya, Se ar a ak fie Seeds GT Ae Ger Ae 
a aces a at sa eam & BeAM! (VILC.2:191). 

In geography, the story is used to explain facts of physical geography for instance: Wet F4el FH We tect 
al SA TH RS Te UH Hot sa 21 sa fast S Ae ge Teas aH Ged St Herd sel MT HA aa GF Ta 
TOT AT ae A Sl ger at eH Hot S1 we ae St Gerd 4 sary Sl ot aH ve & fee Hat sik Vaan Tea Weak 
ait Weed Tet Atl Vet H Saree AF vee far w fs eed vH ar Get A Sal yar sa fa 4 A Here fart 
THF] MAH RA MATT ST at Ht ade Wrst Ae A seT SR 21 WT FH WF Ta wes ot sae 
st eH Hs So) ae wa A aah A a wH sf aaa we W ald A Te FIR Teas aH Ge GET 

He Th SA Aare FAH H Pa H I A gat) We GoM sort a feafa wa seq HoT S1 Ha eA VA UH For 
gare at feat RAM (VILG.4:24). 

In many parts of the text, concepts and interrelationships between concepts are communicated through 
stories rather than through factual statements as is usually the case in textbook writing. The social skills of 
cooperation versus individualism, or the need to survive a realistic picture of human instincts and social 
reality—is demonstrated through a story in Shikari Manav (V1.H.1:2). 

Concepts of accountability and representation are explained by means of a story in civics: Nagron mein 
Suvidhaon ka Prabandh (V1.C.4:130-139) Kisaan aur Mazdur (V1.C.5:140-148) explains the concept of small, 
medium and large farmers with the help of case studies of different types of farmers and labourers. This is a 
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very effective way of helping children conceptualize and construct interpretations of existing practices. In this 
sense, stories appear to be a powerful tool in helping children interpret reality especially because the situations 
selected by the authors are rooted in the learners’ milieu. In another chapter: Zila Prashashan (V1.C.6:153) 
concepts like kudki and ‘notice’ are explained in relation with hypothetical situations faced by officials. 


ara 4 Ger fe wat-are Tat a Hale at feat AF ahi sel 4B 21 TA THe GF ag A Her “sa as fart ar 
va afea fora a afe wee fea F Se ah wer set at a sa oe Gat aT Ha aera SIMI” 

ahi at area aed-aed seared al ae A car sen fe a-s: weakal @ fears war a sel ay 21 ga Bt aT 
SRT sae & fee seat + Sa yeakat at Fast feraars | 

In &t sit Ht FAM ae (VIL-C.3:198) all concepts, issues and problems faced by the #t workers have 
been sensitively dealt with by sharing the case of a particular family. The entire process of making 4st is 
shown through a story which makes everything simple, clear and easily comprehensible. 

arr wt sa hak A as 3) ae ak Saal Ben ait 4, TS sae 21 ST at Va 12 aS 31 GT A Seat 
a @ ae a 8 Feq at aa a 48 oA one 31 Sit St aT SR 31 Sifay Sin Aa Ht sel oT aE 21 SR 
a ait Ste wns aise (a fa 3 at are) St Rare Set ae ae see 31 Ta Ht GMT saPT Gs 2 a HK 
al terre A Het asd 31 ae aa A as HH ae TE 21 CS A AS TAM Gt Geaa Her a fad? 

Wa SAT BT AR sa at sed sag frat ar ae a ar are scr! aa fat A ger “aa M! sot Set Aer 
ae? sit ad ser Her 2?” aa a Her “3-4 fel a ae Gar A oS 21 a a a A Afar set oT TE aT 
wow af da 2 She wer a 3 a5 ate oe Sea ven at hl” aa fat A at FT HT GT Gas FT! 
Sars al asa sreme 2500 Aifeal ar fears sal Bers at Afar area H ae Bsa 1000 WS TAM H 22 WT 
50 Fa tat 31 (ae 1994 4) 


wear at wag Prat > Prat da Fe? 


weg frat + Her “500 St & Ta ok Tae FEN HST SH TE 2! Hest A AS Gra A aT ael AW WA TT 
eter ear” 

Story is used in Angrezi Shashan aur Bharat ke Kisaan (V1I.H.8:76) to explain the relationship between the 
fever and the Wier and the former’s exploitation. Given as a case study within a historical frame, the story 
is used to deduce further generalizations that allow learners to abstract ideas from the text and facilitate 
them towards higher-order thinking. 

wilert 3 eT Hae Jor sat, Ta HAI 

HAT HT Cet Ae Vea We fa Ta Ml se HT WT Fe TT VT TI 

war? 

Tae Hea: “SRE eC Uet VAST ICTS AT WTS) KK Gea Ics HT en sar ta 21 FT HA Gore? F set 
qa wer gate alex A Had F Ha ae fear as wa sa ae UAleR at WA Gar 21” 

a gar ow wile 4 qa a) saat os aes AI Oe UH ae Te Tae ST 10 Se Hl SAT Ht TTT 
UH aS wet F HL WT A! 

wat? 

Tae sara: “ome Hea @ fe ca ae SA BH SA ST He Te at eae oT eR At Aad ae e 
aed dt oie a deat at om A a He? ca ae a aA IA SF Te at ay fat 21 A Say eR a GT 
ait Gat sigan) wet at ars sar?” (VIILLH.8:81). 
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The use of story along with illustrations of primary sources lends authenticity to what the learners are 
engaged with. The story form brings forward dramatic human interaction of particular times and places, 
enabling learners to construct new meaning and understanding. While engaging with primary sources, 
learners decode data, debate their meaning and establish new interpretations. Thus they move away 
from ‘the predigested summarization of history served’ in many history classes and textbooks (Madgic, 
1971). 


Illustrations and Pictures 


Vivid illustrations can capture and sustain attention, especially for young learners. They evoke emotive 
responses to events and impose upon the reader the immediacy of meaning in a way in which written texts 
do not. Research on the impact of photographs/illustrations in transforming school textbooks reveals that 
‘pictures are irresistible to the human eye and the bigger and more colourful they are, the more realistic 
they become, and the likelier they are to gain the reader’s attention and empathy’ (Laspina, 1998: 54). For 
example, photographic images of the liberation of Buchenwald Concentration Camp in 1945; the bomb- 
ing of Japan in 1945 and the collapse of the Berlin Wall in 1990 exert a powerful impact upon both our 
imagination and sensibilities. Scholars have argued that historical photographs are not always neutral. The 
choice of photographs and illustrations in the textbook emphasize some while rejecting other images. This, 
coupled with the accompanying text, encourages viewers to ‘read’ and interpret photographs/illustrations 
in quite specific ways (Crawford, 2004). 

Research in textbook analysis reveals that teachers and pupils strongly value the importance of good 
illustrations (O’Brien, 1988). However, research has not explored what teachers and pupils mean by good 
illustrations, how they are used by teachers and pupils and what their effect is upon learning (Crawford, 
2004). Several questions related to the pedagogic significance of illustrations therefore remain unanswered: 
Do photographs/illustrations simply serve illustrative purposes or are they presented as alternative forms 
of evidence to be critically analyzed? How are textbook illustrations selected by authors and with what 
purpose? How are illustrations used in the classroom and what is their educational value? 

One of the concerns of this review was to evolve criteria to explore the role of illustrations in shaping 
the pedagogic process of the classroom and in enabling learners to make meaning of the written text. An 
attempt was also made to explore whether illustrations supplemented the text or simply repeated points 
already made in the text and in what other ways illustrations contribute to comprehending the text? It was 
also important to understand whether illustrations challenge and extend or reinforce current historical 
and contemporary knowledge and stereotypical representations? Do they also make an attempt to present 
evidence of contradiction and ambiguity to be explored and explained? 

The Eklavya texts use a wide range of pictures, photographs and illustrations to supplement the text and to 
use them for initiating discussion on aspects emerging from the picture and text. Photographs and pictures 
such as miniature paintings have been used consciously to lend authenticity to text content. The authors have 
also put together an impressive range of artefacts in pictorial form to provide authentic sources of evidence, 
including excavated pottery and images of rock cave paintings. The use of maps is extensive, both in history 
and geography. In civics too, maps have been used to depict forms of government and geographical regions 
within state governments. The use of photographs of specific skill-based work such as Fees, FT, a factory 
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or lining up for receiving labour wages lend tremendous authenticity to what is being discussed in the text. 
Elsewhere, illustrations are used profusely to help children develop a concrete understanding of past periods, 
contemporary realities and physical features of the regions they study about. Details in these illustrations 
provide a basis for developing a keen understanding of objects, events and processes. 

Although the texts make use of pictures, illustrations and maps, many are not well integrated with the 
general text. There is much scope for improvement here. Sometimes, pictures given in a particular chapter 
find no mention in the text or do not have much relevance to the text. At other times, their location is not 
very appropriate Sometimes, pictures are distorted, repetitive, sketchy, unimaginative and even inadequate 
(VH.H.1:99; VI.H.2:12). 

One particular chapter in the history text (VI.H.5:3) begins with questions based on the given picture. 
The picture is extremely unclear. Without reading the text, the picture can be quite misleading. Some pic- 
tures seem to be fillers rather than adequate aids to understand the text; they are seldom integrated with 
the text. These are some such examples: VII.H.3:113; VHI-H.1:3. 

The geography text makes good use of maps and photographs. In stat AMF FAI, the concept of a map 
and how it is drawn is explained in detail in several ways. Several questions are related to maps in the text. 
For example: aaygt Vert & an aM & fae ea aT eermae S age al asa Wall Mae H aM A 
deat sit sarsit oH feos fee ¥ ael 81 (VI.G.1:167). Inaem, vers sik yor (VI.G.2:174) pictures are used to 
design activities for children. Children are required to match the picture with the information given about 
them, thus making the text activity oriented. The use of photographs in geography serves well to support 
the text. By and large, however, the use of visuals in the texts needs more attention: colour, vibrancy and 
appropriate use to enhance the need to explore and engage deeper with the text. 

Other good examples which exemplify the use of maps in the texts are given in Figures 6.2 and 6.3. 


Figure 6.2: Maanchitra 2 : Indonesia Ke Utpaadan 
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Source: V1.G.9.227 
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Figure 6.3: Maanchitra 1: England Se Zimbabwe 


arafaa 1 siete & frrarat 


Source: VIU.G.11.84 
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Textbook and Cognitive Skills 


Not only do the Eklavya textbooks contain a mixture of narrative text, illustrations, maps, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, primary sources of evidence in the form of pictures of artefacts, cave paintings and inscriptions, they 
also include activities for children interspersed in the text and at the end of each chapter. The activities take 
a variety of forms, ranging from the well structured and well integrated with the social milieu of the learn- 
ers to those based upon what is known a sound understanding about children’s learning and development. 
Some of the activities require learners to simply locate information in the text, rather than engage in critical 
enquiry. Others include evidence-based tasks which require learners to analyze, discriminate and make rea- 
soned judgements based upon evidence cited in the texts. 

In a study of primary school history textbooks, Crawford (1996) found that a number of the activities 
contained in textbooks included mechanical comprehension tasks of the ‘fill in the missing word’ and 
‘re-write the narrative in your own words’. Many of the exercises demanded lower order language and 
mathematical skills. Such activities in Crawford’s view are often powerful determinants in dictating the 
pedagogic approaches that teachers adopt. For instance, these activities are viewed by teachers as necessary 
while struggling to cope with the constant demands of the official, examination-based curriculum and 
their own lack of subject knowledge. Teachers also often use such excercises as tools for assessing children 
(Chambliss and Calfee, 1998). 

While the structured narrative of textbooks provides a learning focus for students, end of chapter or unit 
activities are important sites of analysis for they have the aim of reinforcing learning and are often used to 
assess student-learning. The important questions therefore are: What kinds of activities are teachers and 
learners engaged with—comprehension-based, skills-based, knowledge-based or application-based? How 
are in-text and end-text activities constructed and designed and to what extent do they relate to key con- 
cepts and issues of the text? Do they invite learners to explore beyond the textual narrative? How do teach- 
ers and students use such activities inside classrooms and what is their impact upon pedagogic processes? 
Are such activities used mechanically? Do they prompt the teacher to evolve a dialogical process instead of 
a didactic one? Are they related to assessment? Do teachers select and de-select particular activities? These 
were some of the questions with which the desk review of in-text and end-text activities was undertaken, 
especially because activities form a very important constituent of the social science texts developed by 
Eklavya. 

We found that in-text activities in the Eklvaya texts are used skillfully within each chapter. These appear 
to have a role that stands apart from activities that are given at the end of each chapter. The in-text activities 
appear to be designed to tap a wide range of skills and to take learners through a process of active learning. 
The overall aim is to develop critical thinking and reasoning abilities of children. The nature of the activi- 
ties reflect Eklavya’s endeavour to maintain a strong link between curriculum, pedagogy, evaluation and to 
meaningfully integrate all three. The nature of questions posed and the exercises invite children to think, 
reason and express themselves. Some new ideas are noteworthy, like the language-based exercises: ‘make a 
summary of a certain idea given in two paragraphs’; ‘write the main points of a sub-section’. Such activities 
are based on sound pedagogic principles: the principles of integrating content with form and the role of 
language in structuring thought. This is particularly significant in our context where many children study- 
ing in government schools do not achieve basic proficiency skills in the language of the text. There is also 
a clear linkage between the skills encouraged through the activities, and the way the text has been written 
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and concepts treated. For instance, the authors attempt to take students through a process of hypothesiz- 
ing and interpreting events and phenomena and only then expect them to use the skill of interpretation to 
answer certain type of end-text questions. In this sense the in-text activities that prompt students to infer 
and interpret serve as pedagogic strategies. 

An analysis of the activities interspersed in the text and those given at the end of each chapter was car- 
ried out separately. The former appear to serve many manifest and latent functions such as: breaking the 
monotony of a monolithic text, rapport building between the teacher and the students, introducing a new 
topic, initiating dialogue, relating the text with the students’ milieu, reiterating what has been said earlier, 
revising, further clarifying concepts or the information given. The teacher is somewhat compelled to pay 
attention to the activities which prompt them to formulate new questions. Activities within the text retain 
children’s attention and enable them to locate information or an argument with ease, thus establishing im- 
portant inter-linkages between one topic and another. This is as far as the text analysis goes. What actually 
happens in the classroom or the way the individual teacher deals with them is a separate area of enquiry 
requiring detailed classroom observations. 

The concluding activities in the Eklavya texts are called 384m @ YET and these are much fewer in num- 
ber as compared to in-text activities. Though there is no real difference in the kind of skills these activities 
generate, available data shows a variation in emphasis. The accent here is clearly more on referencing. 
Table 6.2 presents the percentage frequency count of each of the skills that the activities (within the texts 


Table 6.2: Percentage of Activities in Each of the Categories for Each Subject Area for All Three Grades 


Subjects Geography Civics History 
In-Text End-Text In-Text End-Text In-Text End-Text 

Categories N = 221 N = 97 N=128 N=83 N=184 N=63 
Referencing 25 05 33 10 36 07 
Long answer: One place +18 45 11 19 25 +7 
Long answer: Dispersed +4 13 04 10 19 +16 
Logical Ordering 2 - 1 - - 1 
Summarizing 4 1 7 4 7 
Comparing 10 5 6 8 i) 4 
Classifying 3 2 7 3 4 1 
Comparing and classifying - - 1 - - 5 
Interpreting 2 2 5 5 18 - 
Hypothesizing 5 4 9 1 
Inferring - - 6 2 1 - 
Synthesizing - - - 3 - 02 
Text visual 109 9 14 1 36 - 
Drawing 3 1 1 3 1 - 
Experiential 28 3 29 4 17 - 
Recall 11 3 2 1 1 - 
Decision-making - - - 2 1 - 


Source: Report of the Desk Review of Eklavya’s Social Science Textbooks, Eklavya, 2001. 
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and at the end) address for each subject-area (all grades inclusive). Skills have been broadly classified as: 
referencing, logical ordering, applicative and observing, comparing, classifying, summarising, interpreting, 
hypothesizing, inferring and synthesizing. Although there are overlaps, care has been taken to categorize 
them on the basis of the dominant skill the specific activitiy addresses or demands. The examples chosen 
for the review are mutually exclusive. Each of these is discussed below. 

Referencing includes objective type questions such as ‘fill in the blanks’ or ‘choose the right alternative’. 
Examples of referencing are: 


srer sierra bss feed Rrra a — orev & ar 4s- Welt #? (VI.H.1:3) 


In other instances, referencing questions demand that the child searches for the answer that may be 
more elaborate but given in one particular section of the text. A specific example of this is as follows: 


FSP HS AT HH Hl SSH FR TMT FA TT AMET 4? 
PA BW at Te dad & hry RT- PM Her? ad F PM TT Ea? (VIH.1:5) 


Referencing questions at the end of the chapter demand that the learner reads the text thoroughly before 
arriving at an appropriate response to the question. Even in this case, very often, the answer is clearly 
‘located’ in the text but it could be found in one or more instances anywhere in the chapter. For instance: 


TRUE Se TTT BH HH te HT 10 Hr w aR F feat sre aTHIM Fe WS F fet 37-Bitval F 
ae Fret? 
(VI.C.4:139) 


Summarizing is a skill expected of children, as indicated by both in-text and end-text activities. However 
this is not illustrated enough in the text. Examples of summarizing in the text are as follows: 


RTAT Barret at ast sree Mt — frart- aia & fase sik a FH PA st TACT HY BES aa FT 
ASS 
(VIILH.4:44) 


gat oF ot & aR FT BAT BM! FT Weal, TedietaR sie Kreme we aR FT ae GAs a — BE are F TAS! 
gay & aad wer silver a fed ard at? 
(VI.C.6:151) 
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Inferring refers to drawing meaning from the text to deduce or extrapolate or work through something, 
thus going beyond what is given. It could even be a process of guessing or gathering information to arrive 
at a conclusion about an issue. The following is one example of prompting children to make inferences. 


OT FET & cat wr ort Ht Tears 7 TAT Fa Te Tea e? 
(VI.H.1:5) 


Students are prompted through the text, to identify the implications of information provided in a para- 
graph, graph, chart and illustration and to speculate about the connotations of given information. In this 
process, they learn to make inferences. If guided through such proceses as in scaffolding in the Vygotskian 
frame, the assumption is that students will gradually develop an autonomous capacity to make inferences 
and to make reasoned judgements about historical and contemporary social and political events. Some 
examples of such in-text activities are: 


HR FTA PT MAT FT lA at Pa AA BY SAAT oA Fiera? 
fear + Fret IIT F ast Tet THe aT aes fea, PT ae STH fed F IM? aM He TASH? 
(VIII.H.3:35) 


wet + ah ved Had HiT & sik F FAT Head B? 

WS att Ha TI 2? wet frwT FTI FH ACT Fd 2/ANT FAC E/RER TT PE 2/TITT PF 
TET SH SMT FAs Bl 

Hot fra aa — AOD abi PT were sie Tae fear BM eT Fa Sart 2? 

(VI.C.2:114) 


This also prompts children and expects them to take a reasoned position on the matter. In order to 
do that children need to feel confident that a viewpoint (in this case, the children’s), different from the 
teacher’s or the textbook, matters and has a legitimate place in the world of school knowledge. 


TF HT Hert & Tas fe ary F Eas F He ae EM fee TET 
(VI.G.5:203) 


Classification and Comparison 


The skills of classification and comparison, though often dominantly associated with the sciences, are es- 
sential for the development of rational logical thought. In-text activities such as the ones given ahead, work 
as pedagogical aids for the teacher to engage children with processes of classification and comparison. 
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PT Gt od a fee sora TAT We HiT a eet Bt TH a? sie Fade TAT We HiT Gt Heat Bt aH eB? 
Wea F Ig SMe BAT BRT A Hrat- BCH? 

(VI.G.4:191-192) 

aed ae reat a et A 2) wed free wt serra a FT Te BH Tae ATH Ba FH ferent: 

PIS, Seat, WE, TS, Were, frit, WT FT TAT! 

(*) Th & sree Sr ata & are frat Gt FER Wa/ Tee A TI HAT Ta A TS GA eB! 

(@) at & a aera + Hat sa Ae F AT ad ot Ger srH HF Ter T sh Bl at ae H st fret 
Ce sam Bl AT frat wer ae TT A Sas TA BI 


GER so PT THR sHTHl HP AT AIT (VI.C.1:105) 
RYT ot FER TP HF Et > Hat 2) Pel sac A Sas et e1 


Activities within the text require students to compare phenomena under study, such as this: 


ae HR West Gd 4+ FT HH &, Fa Heal 
(VI.G.4:194) 


Children are also asked to classify on the basis of a given criterion: 


PY FT FI TIT tT Ae PION Hl TA TA AHA at? 
(VI.H.4:35) 


Some questions demand that children compare and classify at the same time. For example: 


oR + Regal E Rane BS HET Jo He Ter H it — sat sal w at- at saree ferar 
(VIILH.4:44) 


Interpretation is taken to mean deriving meaning from the text in a given context. The following in-text 
activity illustrates the formulation of such a question. 


FT WO PH Wo ARTS 4 Fae FT ER Aer A fee PM AT He FS ZaHl Hl At TT BA? 
(VII.H.1:102) 
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In the example below, the text prompts learners to construct an understanding of ‘political alliances’ 
as part of the complex relationships between different kingdoms. Written in a style that provides critical 
openings for students to think beyond what is given helps them to develop interpretative skills. While 
using data and interpreting given information students learn to support or reject opinions and arrive at 
conclusions that have a rational basis. 


a aT TH sie Th BIS Pa aE Tet THA TH — Ter ATH TAT? 
(VI.H.1:3) 


fra 2 Rah FaT he Hit Best Get Aor at aa F art eB) fee + Heads ma FH aa Ae alt? 
(VI.C.1:106) 


Questions such as these are interspersed in the text also with the aim to evolve dialogue between the 
teacher and students and among students. 

Encouraging children to hypothesize and then develop appropriate arguments is crucial to critical think- 
ing. Instances of these are seen in both history and civics texts: 


aed sarpl + dat & frat & fre fas at oisee sie FeN- wT fea oT alee — Fa Wt Tar He? 
(VIILC.7:178) 


PT FT Te Wt Herd He aed a fe aT CH AS CH We St aT WE ST BPM, A PN- PT Ahet MT HT 
aera BPM? 


(VI.H.1:5) 


West art & sq fear Hr fed-fea wat F Gra Bt THAT B? 
Fo Tae + HTT Ht Hit St aT THe Ae BT ee? 
(VI.C.2:117) 


PT TT BS Heaney TM aed a fe ser H cara HY PT ase Fret at Aer Fe, AS se HT Me Is AH? 
(VI.G.4:197) 


The assumption behind inserting such questions within the text is to provide cues to teachers about 
how learners can be engaged in the process of reflecting about what they read and study. Prompting 
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students to think beyond the text, in relation to their own circumstance and living conditions serves 
many significant educational purposes. First, it delegitimizes the exclusive sanctity of the written word 
and brings into the classroom discourse the learner’s own context and understanding of the subject 
under study. Second, it aids learners to draw meaningful connections between textbook knowledge 
and their personal and social experiences. Third, such engagement with texts helps develop reflection, 
thinking and logical reasoning. Hypothesizing by itself would be of little use, had the Eklavya texts not 
allowed learners to engage with processes of addressing an argument logically and synthesizing ideas 
contained in the text. 

The attempt of the texts to develop in learners a capacity to think logically and reason can be seen in various 
forms. For instance children are encouraged to order a sequence of events or processes logically as follows: 


PR HICH TI HAM Pl HA F TAS 
1) aeane # Ie Ht tera 

2) Fe wt dar Her 

3) Haw aT wh aa He 

4) arr 

5) ae fioree AcraT 

(VIL.C.2:193) 


PT FT FT AT Hl aad sl st aad PTH HH T TA THA Bt? 

12 Rit t, -16 Rat, 29 Ret, oRM A, -4 RH 4, 40 RAS 

wad sie wa fea ata We aa? wad abi oF fee aT WW Tt? 
(VIUI.G.1:198) 


Synthesizing is summarizing and integrating information in a way that allows one to recreate a situa- 
tion authentically. In text activities and the written style of the text, both prompt children to amalgamate 
ideas discussed and develop an integrated understanding of an issue at hand. Some examples are cited 
below: 


gat Wo 4 Rreika ae ar 7 UE at Hele TE Fr at STH aR FT UH Herd brad Hl HiT Hel Art AF 
1s Hert Ht UT FT 

qed way Tet ve ert As F aT aT HT seat Ml TE FS HT ZAG ska H AT TIT Ft HA, He- ToT sie 
IR Pe cet Ml Fae We ot at cart Ht aor set Mt ae feat w at aad We t act ot Sad VE fer ara, 
F frat wet sie ater oat F Se Gear He eH sa TE R WE art Ht aed at aot ses at TAM fer F 
TT & CEM TE He Pl A PL RAT TA Heer... 

(VI.H.1:12) 
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ae at as ot Ft Tea fe srt at HiT > HPT Ta Ye BE WT ATT YU Het TM? TT HP PY ST 
pee feral 

WAR & AR AT SH, WAR HF ARdt HF fie da, WA HS Pd H We PT sao He, A WAK Hr 
wey oe at Pe AT, TAR GAIA FT Sela PUM, GAA Hl ASA, AW GWAR Hi Ge FARA, WAR H et 
Pr WE FA, Th HAR Ft GANT A, Th WAR KR IR PM, WAR Pt WR WATT F Ci HEN, GWT 
al adt-spdt t sae, WR aa Hh at PT, GAR FT AT FIC, FE FEM, TAR F Fea H aT 
ee Pe! 

(VI.H.2:21) 


a wer 4 ted BH Fer wer Ft os TE Tet Tet edt 2 sik HE feat ao Sle 7 BF 21 Ga HAP fast frat 
ae Fare fora? fora He FATS 
(VLC.4:139) 


The entire chapter is about how the reaferet functions, what it does and how active citizens question its 
inaction and shirking of responsibility. This text takes children through a process that portrays a common 
‘man’ as an active citizen demanding relief and seeking justice. An exercise such as this prompts learners to 
recapitulate the entire lesson and reflect upon its main ideas. 


Weds & fad se aa 4 ae ae Hae Pa Ae ot Td? fae ae asa F ferrari 
(VI.G.4:198) 


Activities are also designed to include and build upon experiential knowledge in the classroom. Children 
are asked to either gather information not given in the book or bring their personal experiences into the 
classroom discourse. This is a radical idea in an educational context that gives utmost sanctity to the written 
word while often devaluing the knowledge-base and experience of learners (Sarangapani, 2003). 


wer fort + Her- Her TUTTE B? HET Ie TRA eB? 

RAGAN Hf HET- HET TTT 2? 

ale 7a wet a He H+ ted a at TH HY- FT FER Fel TRUTH A ARTA 2? 
(VI.C.4:136) 


und + aot eB afar + Rat sie Tash fee fears Téa 1 feat Bat as fad AA aH aol abt #7 
fear & ait & rat FH aad sire aor att e — Taf ara H ar ofa aT FH? 

wy- aR aw Tad ual F ao Tea Har ath BI TIHT FT BRIT Bt AHA &, He + Tah Hal 
(VIIL.G.7:264) 
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Questions expecting children to merely recall information given in the text is given least importance in 
the Eklavya texts. Very few examples are visible in the texts: 


ed aidiga dat & ar F Gad sie Her Ter a? 
(VIILG.7:266) 


It is evident that this skill does not form a major part of the activities either within the text or at the end 
of a chapter. 


PT Fe APR I HITT HPT BS TATA TH HT CE 2B? ETS Hel 
(VIIL.H.4:43) 


However, recall is very crucial to the process of concept formation and internalizing learning. Evidence of 
this insight is demonstrated in the texts where recall is used to facilitate processes of concept formation. For 
example, the recall of features of fremrt Ama and ast BINH isa running thread in the history chapters. Mak- 
ing connections within and across knowledge domains, a significant feature of the texts is made possible only 
through judicious use of memory and recall. Recall is used in the Eklavya texts to help learners engage with 
processes of reasoning, inference, analysis and synthesis, but not encouraged to foster rote memorization. 

There are very few instances in the text which include questions that children may ask. In this the Eklavya 
text has not broken any new ground. The premise with which the texts are written reinforces the current 
practice of education which seeks to answer questions that students have never asked! Scholars have drawn 
attention to the fact that ‘a student’s question is a starting point of authentic pedagogy’ (Newmann et al., 
1995). 

Many chapters from the Class VI history text have a box at the beginning of the lesson that asks children 
to run through the text, discuss its pictures, sub-titles and issues and then ask the questions that they would 
like answered in the chapter. In recorded documentation of classroom transactions there are evidences 
of children asking questions and teachers spending considerable time in discussing those questions. It is 
therefore evident that encouraging children to ask questions cannot be ensured through a textbook format 
and is clearly dependent on teachers’ inclination to use students’ questions as a necessary part of peda- 
gogic communication. While the attempts made by Eklavya in focusing on the need to prompt interaction 
between students and the teacher are laudable, it should be pointed out that the space for children to ask 
questions rather than formulate questions for the teachers to ask is limited! The question given below is 
one such rare example! The same space can however be used creatively to encourage children to pose their 
thoughts and queries about the subject under study. 


WF St wad Fat Ted & aR F PT Tea AE a? 
(VI.H.4:30) 
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Some of the activities within the text have been especially designed to engage children in exercises 
related to language, such as the following: 


srt & at Cd mee gat frre arf frie & fera- ger &: Pere, MERI, AEA, PITT, HAT! 
(VI.C.1:101) 


BT Weal Ph Aas TATA — 1 TAP 2. Ret SPAT 3. HAVA 
(VIII.H.4:38) 


Answering questions that require children to represent their responses via drawing, is seen as a possibil- 
ity though it is a rare activity, visible only in some of the chapters. 


ade o edd Ft 1 cA A elt at ct ae Merch &? fea Taree FATS! 
(VII.G.5:34.7) 


Such an activity serves many objectives apart from developing skills of representation. It helps to involve 
children more actively, breaks monotony, and encourages group work. 

Some text activities have also been designed to prompt children into autonomous thinking and arriving 
at a logical decision about an issue under study. This kind of an engagement with subject matter is likely to 
foster decision-making in children, while also empowering them to develop independent thinking. 


ae oe prea iht- eit ae at te SB) PT AE ME aA EB? HRY Bed Passi! 


(VIL.C.5:217.8) 
ae en ara & — aoe + Blt a fea aT aT sie an fear Bh? Hen + Tal He! 
PT aR Re Ht ad Fe ar Tt 


PT WATT FR PT AW Hes HTS HS Ha Fel WAT B? TT ATT HAT H Taecy Hl card F eA Tar 
wel 
(VI.H.9:85) 


Activities given above require children to do a critical reading of the text and to think through an issue. 
It also involves detecting flaws in reasoning, analyzing an argument to see if it is consistent with facts and 
making judgements about the validity of given information. 

An analysis of the activities interwoven in the texts offers some insight into the kind of questions that 
can initiate and sustain a pedagogic process, essentially driven by a constructivist frame. The approach is 
based on the premise that in the process of meaning making, learners develop skills of gathering relevant 
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information, formulating new questions, engaging in a process of inquiry, interpreting, drawing inferences 
and reasoning and learning to synthesize their understanding. A percentage frequency count of the type of 
in-text and end-text activities in each of the subject areas has already been presented in Table 6.2. While a 
qualitative interpretation of the same table has been engaged with, the percentage frequencies indicate the 
pattern of skills focussed upon. 

Referencing forms a major part of the text activities. About 60 to 70 per cent activities, particularly 
within the text centre on the skill of referencing. Interspersed within the text, these serve the purpose of 
prompting the learner to read again and again, to locate information with precision; to extract and interpret 
information. In this case, mere recall is not the aim. In fact mere recall in the Eklavya texts ceases to be a 
significant skill to develop given the fact that children of the ‘Eklavya schools’ follow an open-book system 
of examination for evaluation in the social sciences. Minimizing mere recall and encouraging learners to 
retrieve information with the aim to interpret it, is indicative of a fine distinction between rote memoriza- 
tion and the role of memory in learning. The inclusion of referencing as a learning strategy and a skill to 
be evaluated through an open-book system indicates the recognition of memory as critical to learning. It is 
for this reason that the inclusion of referencing in the process of curriculum transaction serves the purpose 
of aiding comprehension and learning. In an open-book examination, such activities become meaningful 
tools to assess children’s developing abilities to reason, interpret, infer and synthesize. 

The Eklavya texts also give children the opportunity to reflect upon what they study, read or refer to 
through in-text activities as these encourage children to engage with skills of reasoning and drawing infer- 
ences. Activities that prompt children to hypothesize, infer, interpret and synthesize information facilitate 
the process of reflective learning. Memory too is essential to reflective learning. Reflective learning in turn 
prompts children to think critically, to question and analyze and augments their curiosity to know more. 

In-text activities that prompt children to discern and take positions between different intepretations 
demonstrate the ability to formulate and test hypothesis about social reality. Dewey (1933: 12) referred to 
this as ‘reflective thinking’. While the history texts have many activities within the text that require children 
to interpret given information, they have only a few end-text activities to ‘evaluate’ such skills. 

Analysis of texts reveals that all subject-content has a large number of activities that draw upon the 
experiential knowledge of children—an important pedagogic principle of child-centred education. Bringing 
children’s experiences into the classroom through the textbook allows the process of learning to become 
one of personal enquiry. However, open-ended questions that require children to consider alternative 
solutions, their consequences and arrive at logical decisions are few and far between, both in the text and 
at the end of chapters. It is evident that ‘referencing’ forms the bulk of activities both within the text and at 
the end of chapters. Eklavya appears to use referencing both as a pedagogic strategy to facilitate learners to 
use information to conceptualize a construct and to develop deeper insights into an issue at hand and as an 
evaluative task to ascertain whether learners have been able to develop the skill of referencing. 

Other pedagogic strategies considered important in aiding text comprehension are classification, compari- 
son and interpretation. These have been used freely in all three subjects. These have also been regarded as 
important skills to develop amongst children and therefore form a significant part of end-text activities. 

Visuals have been used most liberally for the geography text, followed by history and civics. However, 
there are only a few instances of visuals being used for assessing learners through end-text activities. In- 
text activities have many good examples of integrating children’s personal and social experiences with the 
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textual discourse. Clearly the Eklavya texts recognize the significance of integrating experiential knowdege 
within the text rather than as a tool of assessing skill development. 

The skill of summarizing also finds a place in the Eklavya texts as well as in end-text activities. However, 
hypothesizing, inferring and synthezing are skills poorly represented both as pedagogic principles of text 
writing as well as assessment strategies. More such activities could have considerably enhanced Eklavya’s 
efforts at encouraging autonomous learners and self-reliant thinkers. 


Inferences and Conclusion 


Bearing the intricate relationship between curriculum, pedagogy and evaluation processes in mind, we 
have tried to single out the Eklavya textbooks from this ‘complex web’ and looked at their potential in 
facilitating a pedagogic perspective in the classroom. We arrive at an affirmative conclusion. The Eklavya 
textbooks use a consistent approach which holds the promise of engaging children while endeavouring to 
build upon their life experiences and knowledge. The texts provide ample scope for the ‘scaffolding’ of 
children’s learning by appropriate positioning of relevant questions and generating questions in the mind 
of the learner; by posing questions that prompt children to reflect on the concepts under study in a variety 
of ways and by invoking skills at several levels of meaning making and learning. There is, by and large, a 
great deal of scope for self-exploratory learning for the child because of the carefully framed questions in 
between the text. 

Textbook writers have made conscious attempts to restrain from merely stating facts which is the usual 
style adopted in conventional textbooks. The texts interpret facts for the child; dwell on them elaborately 
in an effort to arrive at a connected understanding of what is presented. This is fairly evident in the lin- 
guistic style adopted by the writers which has an element of tentativeness in presenting information rather 
than stating facts with finality. A great deal has been carefully left for the children to discover and to figure 
out for themselves, expecting them to use their own judgement and reasoning capacities. For instance, 
the history textbooks provide a multiplicity of contradictory perspectives in a lot of places, and students 
are expected to arrive at their own understanding of given information. The text also makes it a point to 
take the child along the process of discovery and understanding by addressing directly to the learner. The 
constant reference to, and comparison with, the immediate physical and social milieu of the child, enables 
sustenance of interest and involvement in owning the process of learning. 

The presentation of the texts is systematic, cohesive, detailed and self-explanatory. The use of sub-titles 
helps to break the monotony of a running text and helps children to ‘locate’ information or an argument 
with ease. As regards the illustrations, a lot more needs to be done. Some illustrations are detailed and well 
placed but many are not. Some of the illustrations underestimate the reader’s sensibilities. Pictures could 
be clearer, more appealing and substantively related to the text. Many illustrations are sketchy, insufficient, 
misleading, unrelated to the text and at times even repetitive and unimaginative. 

One of the biggest strengths of the Eklavya textbooks is the fact that they project people as active par- 
ticipants in social processes—people who understand the world around them and intervene actively in 
bringing about positive social change. The characters in these texts are neither passive nor are they dictated 
by the dominant social norms. They are sensitive, aware, thinking, responsive and proactive. Such projec- 
tion of people is linked invariably with the larger issue of the meaning and the aims of education and the 
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specific role of textbooks in it. It is also in keeping with an important goal of teaching social sciences at the 
elementary stage. There are a number of implicit and explicit messages being conveyed through them. 

Social science is essentially a study of people and society from different vantage points and the image of 
the learner conveyed through its text or stories as the case maybe, by depicting real or fictional characters in 
a certain light has larger and significant implications for the kind of role one expects the learners to take on 
in their lives. People are not shown as nameless, homogenous categories existing in a social vacuum. The 
structural inequalities in society, class and caste differences between various sections of people, and the so- 
cial consequences of such an unequal and divisive social milieu are also highlighted. The social position of 
people—the way it affects their bargaining power in the market or the way they are exploited by those who 
are placed above them in the social hierarchy are also shown. However, instead of adopting a deterministic 
tone, they are optimistic in their orientation. For example, the value of collective mobilization towards 
a positive end comes alive in many instances. The Eklavya texts consciously use information to sketch a 
functional picture of the systems of governance, usually presented as a series of facts in conventional texts. 
This is more evident in civics texts because of the nature of its subject-matter. But even there the larger 
social frame of diversity and the active citizen stands prominent. 

The plural nature of the Indian society also gets reflected in Eklavya textbooks in many ways. There is a 
conscious attempt to highlight ethnic minorities. Stories have been placed in rural contexts in order to enable 
children to relate these to the socio-cultural milieu in which they live. Women and young girls have been pro- 
jected (though not so frequently) in positive and active roles. There are instances of woman sarpanchs who are 
shown in active, responsible, dynamic and sensible roles. Some of the adjectives used for women characters 
are particularly indicative of a deliberate attempt at placing women in proactive roles. The child characters in 
stories are shown with dignity as being intelligent, aware, curious and questioning. 

The pedagogic strength of the Eklavya texts also lies in the diverse set of skills they are likely to develop 
in the learners, through the activities/questions meant for the students and also the manner in which the 
texts have been written. Without doubt, the text has the potential to develop in children the ability to 
classify, compare, interpret, build on experiences and hypothesize. The text prompts children to compare 
things, ideas, events and situations. It also asks searching questions, encourages them to draw inferences 
and arrive at generalizations. Skills such as observation and comparison of phenomena, posing of prob- 
lems, formulating hypothetical questions, drawing conclusions and articulating new questions facilitate 
the development of children’s ability to think critically. 

The texts however rarely invite children to pose questions. A short study undertaken by Eklavya, (the 
details of which are provided in Chapter 7), examines children’s understanding of social science concepts 
given in the texts. The study indicates that the integration of various skills and capacities has yet to become 
a pedagogical reality for most children and that referencing is still the key in understanding social science 
subject-matter. Perhaps dimensions outside the texts will need to be addressed to understand how the text 
can be translated into a meaningful teaching—learning process. Some of these dimensions can be addressed 
through Eklavya’s teacher training programmes, and through their efforts to provide resource material 
for teachers, that can be drawn upon to enrich the use of the textbooks. The texts themselves provide 
tremendous scope for a social science education that essentially builds upon what the child knows and 
experiences. In its presentation style, content and perspective, the text presents the teacher with immense 
possibilities and a trajectory of a developmental pedagogy—pedagogy based on dialogue that integrates 
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subject knowledge with a deep understanding of children’s knowledge and experiences, their thinking and 
learning processes. 


Making a Case for ‘Dialogue’ as a Pedagogic Approach 


The Eklavya texts prompt the curriculum transaction process to unfold a dialogue between the teacher 
and children. The in-text questions, activities and brief comments significantly prompt teachers to engage 
children with the subject-matter through a dialogical process. The texts have the potential to transform 
an otherwise didactic classroom into a meaningful learning experience. The significance of dialogue and 
interaction within the negotiated space of curriculum transaction has been underscored by many scholars 
across education initiatives with adults and children. For instance in his essay ‘On Education’, Martin 
Buber 


...explored the role of dialogue in different aspects of teaching and learning: the meaning of dialogue in creativity, 
freedom as precondition of dialogue, the concept of knowledge as relatedness and the relationship of the teacher 
to the pupil and the environment. (Sahi, 2005: 67) 


Arguing further, Sahi asserts that Buber expects of the teachers an autonomy that, 


...enables the teacher to select effectively and appropriately not only the contents but the means to support and 
guide the child to convert information and experience from ‘inert ideas’ to ‘active knowledge.’ In order for the 
teacher to become a mediator between the child and the environment he must respond not only to the individual 
pupil but also to the questions, tensions and crises of the particular cultural and historical context and discover 
the constructive forces that can give coherence and meaning. 


One of the ways in which the Eklavya texts appear to translate some of these ideas is to ‘include rather 
than exclude children with different histories...to acknowledge the otherness and significance of different 
cultures...and to provide space for different modes of learning and ways of understanding at the child’s 
own pace’ (Sahi, 2005: 80, 86). 

In the words of Zuckerman (1998: 232: 


The interpsychological space wherein the future individual ability for inquiry is born and developed is composed 
of various cooperative structures which accommodate construction and sharing of students’ own guesses, ideas, 
suggestions and hypotheses, through joint planning, performing, predicting and discussing the results of experi- 
ments. 


The idea that interaction is not merely a supplementary and transient element of psychological develop- 
ment, a sort of scaffold for a future individual capacity that will be deconstructed as soon as an individual 
capacity is molded has been emphasized by Bakhtin (1981) and Vygotsky (1934/1987). In Zuckerman’s 
(2003: 191) view, the child’s ability to initiate and maintain different forms of interaction is one of the 
major developmental outputs of learning in the social context. The framework for designing the learning 
activity (LA) is based on two distinct principles derived from the ideas of Bakhtin and Vygotsky: 
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First, the means and methods of interaction with partners (both teachers and other learners) become as impor- 
tant a consideration for teaching as the curriculum content (concepts and skills). Second, the teacher must pay 
utmost attention to facilitating existing forms of learning initiative (student’s queries, doubts, suggestions, and 
hypotheses), along with generating new ones. 


In this frame, 


[T]he ideal student who has mastered learning cooperation is not the child who gives correct answers and repeats 
what the teacher has said, but the learner who is able to question conventional opinions, to develop his or her 
own point of view, and to disagree with generally accepted beliefs. 


Acutely conscious of the central role that teachers need to play in enabling an interactive classroom, the 
social science programme of Eklavya offers a package: consisting of textbooks, written in a style that aims 
to promote individual critical thinking through dialogue, the training of teachers that aims to walk teach- 
ers through a process of interpreting disciplinary knowledge as they engage with pedagogic issues and an 
open-book evaluation system that assigns high value to (children’s) responses indicative of critical thinking 
and the original use of language and reasoning. The Eklavya texts prompt the teacher to act as scaftolder 
as she guides students to develop skills of an inquiry process that usually involves the following steps, not 
necessarily in sequential order (Reitano, 2006: 6): the identification of an issue; framing and focusing ques- 
tions; identifying possible relevant evidence; collecting and organizing evidence; analyzing and evaluating 
evidence; synthesizing and reporting conclusions; possible action and reconsideration of consequences 
and outcomes of each of the above. The Eklavya texts appear to follow a similar enquiry process in their 
manner of presenting and engaging with subject-matter. The key approach in this process is construc- 
tivism which includes opportunities for students to challenge and further develop their understandings 
through engagement of content and the development of metawareness (Richardson, 2003). The texts also 
make certain assumptions about learners: that learners are unique individuals who possess divergent views 
of the world; learners learn in different ways; learners’ prior knowledge and experience will influence the 
meanings they make from new learning experiences; and learning is most effective when students engage 
with subject-matter in collaboration. 

Educators from diverse theoretical perspectives (Bruner, 1996; Piaget,'! 1932; Vygotsky,'? 1934) have 
emphasized the necessity and distinct advantage of peer interaction, cooperation and collaboration in de- 
veloping cognitive abilities. Peer cooperation when mastering general concepts is constructed as the joint 
work of children on tasks that provoke different viewpoints or positions. The conflicts, contradictions and 
multiple perspectives that surface in subject matter, the tentative tone of interpretive voices, the quietly 
assertive child and adult characters help the participating students take different perspectives on the subject 
of discussion and to decentrate from their primary point of view while developing a new more sophisti- 
cated approach (Zuckerman, 1994). Recognizing the importance of collaborative work amongst children 
in which an adult does not participate directly, as a powerful educational tool to raise students to more 
meaningful forms of learning, scholars have argued for the need to develop communities of inquirers and 
learners (Brown and Campione, 1994; Rogoff, 1994; Slavin, 1995; Wells, 1999). 
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The Eklavya texts in their design and communicative style of presentation and writing provide the ad- 
vantageous space for such a pedagogic approach. The question that remains is whether the state system of 
education would be willing to invest in augmenting teachers’ capacities and agency to utilize the opening 
offered by such textbooks towards developing dialogical classrooms in which all children are brought into 
the fold of learning to reflect and think critically. 


Notes 


1. Krishna Kumar (2001) observes, “Though terms like curriculum and syllabus are in use, in practice, it is the prescribed textbook 
which acts as the defacto curriculum’. 

2. This is based on the definition given by Edgar Wesley (1937). 

3. According to Bronfenbrenner ‘the ecological environment is conceived as a set of nested structures, each inside the next like a 
set of Russian dolls’, with the inner-most level representing the immediate setting containing the developing person. See Urie 
Bronfenbrenner (1979). 

4. The reader is advised to refer to Chapters 1 and 2 of this book for a deeper understanding of the Eklavya perspective on social 
sciences. 

5. The metaphor of scaffolds has been applied to a way of teaching children based on the concept of ZPD. See Wood et al. (1976). 
This system of education helps the child to become the agent of self change aimed at transcending the limits of one’s own 
experience, knowledge, skills and abilities and at acquiring methods for self-learning [Davydov (1988); El’konin (1988) cited 
in Zuckerman, 2003]. El’konin started the experimental construction and verification of this educational practice in 1958 in a 
single Moscow school. Now his approach has developed into an influential educational system adopted by about 10 per cent of 
the schools in Russia and by many educators around the world. 

7. For a fuller understanding of textbooks as ideological discourses, drawing upon national case studies focusing upon history 
textbooks, see Keith Crawford (2004). 

8. A field study based in Madhya Pradesh examined what children understand of the formation of an elected government, its func- 
tions and its major institutions—the basic elements of civics teaching. The study concludes that while ‘civics textbooks teach 
that institutions and persons associated with the sarkar function through a democratic process, what children learn from their 
socialization process is that their working is hierarchical and personalized...hence the major part of the problem lies in the way 
civics is conceptualized’. For details see Alex George (2004). 

9. This is akin to Bruner’s emphasis on exposing children to ways of thinking that characterize different disciplines. Ways of think- 
ing in mathematics, history, geography or whatever have developed to achieve certain ways of making sense of and understand- 
ing the world. The child needs to practice the role of being a historian, a geographer, learn the issues that excite historians and 
geographers, the problems that interest them and the tools that help them to reason and solve these. See David Wood (1995). 

10. See Zuckerman (2003) for her argument on the significance of peer interaction. 

11. Piaget believed that interaction amongst peers was a critical mediator in cognitive development. See Jean Piaget, 1932/1999. 

12. Vygotsky’s theories have significant implications for the role of peer collaboration in learning. His ideas have been built on by 
various other theorists including Bruner. See L.S. Vygotsky (1978). 
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Dynamics of Knowledge and Praxis: 
A View from the Field 
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THE EKLAVYA TEAM 


THE teaching of the Eklavya Social Science Programme was oriented to help children discover how soci- 
ety evolves and functions. It attempted to support the development of ways of thinking about issues and 
problems and to provide students with some of the skills and mental tools necessary for approaching these 
problems. These were identified as capacities to acquire facts, to assess the worth of pieces of information, 
to use them to particular ends and to learn to engage with processes of critical thinking and reflection. 

While the previous chapters articulate how the objectives of social science teaching were translated 
into text material and the training of teachers, it is now important to appreciate how the programme at- 
tempted to translate these objectives into classroom processes and children’s learning. Towards this end, 
the members of the social science group of Eklavya had been gathering systematic feedback during the 
course of classroom transactions of the developed text materials. During classroom observations teachers’ 
work was recorded and analyzed, questions were discussed with students and sections of the text lessons 
were transacted by the Eklavya members, more in the nature of learning from the transaction rather than 
demonstrating for the teacher. This process served the purpose of making choices of topics and their treat- 
ment in the textbooks. 

Since the texts were written with the objective of engaging children with processes of critical thinking 
and learning, their capacity to communicate ideas provided an indicator of their critical role in support- 
ing children’s learning. For instance, the difficulties identified in the first edition of the chapter on the 
Panchayat! of Grade VI, in generating a substantial analytical discourse in class, showed that children need- 
ed more of a reconstructed narrative on the functioning of the Panchayat. The chapter was thus revised in 
the next edition. Did the revised chapter achieve the aim of facilitating critical thinking in children? The 
greater liveliness of classroom transaction implied that it did. Meticulous observations revealed that chil- 
dren readily engaged in processes of discussion, comparative analysis, interpretation and synthesis in the 
course of reading the text lesson and during the end-exercises.? 

Another important factor that contributed towards supporting children’s thinking was the way in which 
teachers responded to the programme and used the features of the textbooks in the classroom. Teachers 
seemed to have enjoyed the opportunity to engage in meaningful thinking along with the students, drawing 
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effortlessly on their shared social experiences. Their perceptions about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Social Science Programme were collated after a five-year phase of the programme had been completed.* 
These are presented first, followed by an account of how the teachers worked with the children as reflected 
in the documentation of classroom processes, organized by the Eklavya team. 


Teachers’ Perceptions 


In 1991 the social science teachers of the schools under Eklavya were requested to write a formal review of 
the Social Science Programme. A written documentation of how the teachers perceived the programme and 
related to it for the teaching of social science in middle schools was considered to be of crucial significance. 
The method used to collate teachers’ perceptions and obtain specific feedback on the programme included 
responses to a pre-designed questionnaire, apart from group discussions and classroom observations. 

The specific strengths and limitations of the programme as identified by teachers related to the content 
and features of the textbooks, measures of evaluation as well as the training of teachers. Perceptions of 
teachers about the strengths of the programme are presented first, followed by the major shortcomings as 
articulated by them. 


The Textbooks 


The textbooks were designed with the aim to communicate with the readers using simple language and 
through the medium of story and dialogue. This was immensely appreciated by the teachers. This feature 
was seen as crucial in encouraging children to read on their own and in creating in them the curiosity to 
know more. The attempt to explain difficult words was also appreciated by the teachers who felt that this 
aided the process of comprehension. Some teachers pointed out that the process of relating to the use of 
story as a medium took some time to get oriented to. While initially teachers found it difficult to discern 
facts from stories and to generalize an idea, gradually, stories became powerful tools through which new 
ideas were being constructed. For instance, teachers commented the following: ‘Es wea weal Ww acc, 
Waitara era a we 2, frre fase aca sit Yaw sq Tat 2’ (There are simple and entertaining stories on 
some difficult topics which make the subject-matter accessible as well as interesting.) 

Teachers felt that the geography and civics texts in particular, provided space for engaging with many 
locally relevant issues, thus enabling a process of constructing knowledge through the process of reflection 
on personal and social experiences. The main points of the text got highlighted in the form of the subtitles 
used in the chapters, thus enabling the articulation of a logical sequence in the presentation of subject- 
matter. Children could negotiate the text themselves. They could comprehend, seek more information 
from other sources and answer questions as well. Teachers felt that they no longer needed to get answers 
written out or dictated to the students as was the case before. They were confident that children would be 
able to do that themselves, during the course of classroom discussions. 

Teachers felt that children have developed skills of thinking, locating or looking for information, analyz- 
ing, comparing and expressing their own understanding of a given issue. They found new ways of looking 
at an issue and started taking a lot of interest in their work. Because of this experience they felt enthused to 
read other subject books also, independently. 
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The questions within the text were seen to serve many useful purposes and hence were a major strength 
of the texts. More specifically, the questions were formulated in ways that helped a teacher to relate class- 
room discussion to the different mental capacities of children. They prompted the easy inclusion of the 
life experiences of children in the classroom, thus leading to an increased dialogue between teachers and 
children. They aided children in shedding their inhibitions and in developing critical thinking and reflec- 
tion. The texts stimulated teachers to think of other similar questions, in order to generate fresh ideas and 
to elaborate and build upon a topic of study towards developing new insights. 

The maps and pictures provided in the text helped in capturing children’s interest and in engaging them 
with the issue at hand. Teachers compared the Eklavya texts with the textbooks used earlier, which in their 
view had very few and very small pictures. As a result the significant ways in which pictures could be used 
for teaching and learning was a new realization for them. Teachers were awe-struck by the fact that even 
texts in civics could have maps to help comprehend concepts of civics learning. 


The Evaluation System 


The open-book examination allowed by the State Board with the active collaboration of Eklavya, to evalu- 
ate children’s performance in the social science examination, provided courage and confidence to the 
students and even checked the tendency to ‘cheat’ during the examinations. In the teachers’ view, the 
open-book examination lifted the immense amount of pressure students normally face during examina- 
tions. It also checked the prevalence of the evil practice of tuitions, the indiscriminate use of book guides 
and questions papers. 


The Training of Teachers 


Teachers felt that the training workshops provided opportunities to discuss many issues in depth and elab- 
orately. These issues related to an understanding of specific topics of the textbooks, the method of arriving 
at the understanding presented in the text as well as issues of learning processes and skill development. In 
their view, the training provided them the opportunity to acquire new knowledge and new ways of look- 
ing at an issue, especially through visits related to the chapter themes. Field visits opened up new ways of 
understanding what the texts contained. 

Teachers also got a chance to review the knowledge that was being engaged with through the textbooks. 
Besides the training, the follow-up monthly meetings provided an appropriate forum for clarifying doubts, 
enhancing their understanding of the subject-matter and for developing the professional skills required 
to address the questions and doubts raised by students. The teachers felt that training provided constant 
stimulation which helped them to sustain their interest in teaching. 

Training also led to the building of greater self-confidence and an attitude of openness towards the 
subject-matter, learners and the process of learning. Training discussions were seen as having enabled pro- 
cesses of thinking that often led to critical feedback for revising and refining the texts. Thus the training of 
teachers served the multiple objectives of enhancing professional skills of the teacher, content enrichment 
as well as a feedback for textbook revision and fine tuning to meet contextual demands and realities. Many 
teachers shared that it was difficult to teach the social science textbooks without attending the training 
sessions organized by Eklavya. 
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A teacher’s comment on the teacher-training sessions : 

‘Rrere afreror preform F warts & eater Prere wr at oral BH PAT HATT Pe Wea & TS TC TH H TAR 
at Isa & sie Tat # eT eta TsaT #1’ (The teacher training workshops are interesting since the teachers 
have to study like students: answer the questions asked and take part in discussions) 


Some of the specific shortcomings of the social science programme as articulated by the teachers are 
presented in the following section. 


The Textbooks 


Teachers felt that most chapters were written in an elaborate and explanatory manner which made the 
textbook very bulky since the number of chapters was also very large. In their view, it was difficult to go 
through all the chapters in one year. If they rushed through the chapters then the children often failed to 
grasp the subject-matter adequately. Teachers therefore suggested that select chapters be either dropped or 
shortened. While they appreciated the elaborate nature of explaining the topics in the text their concern 
was about reducing the overall magnitude of subject-matter that children were expected to engage with. 
Their specific suggestions were to drop the following chapters of the Grade VIII textbook: Mughal Kaal 
mein Videshi Vyapar ki Duniya,+ Buniyadi Udyog ki Neeti? and Sanyukta Rajya America mein Udyog Dhande’. 
Chapter of Grade VII textbook Chamra Kamaane ka Kaam: Bade Kaarkhane mein Utpadan ki Prakriya aur 
Chamra Kamaane ka Chhota Kaarkhana,’ could be shortened and made into a single chapter; Angrezon ke 
Shashan mein Jangal aur Adivasi® need not explain the details of Jaum cultivation as the text on the Himalayas 
in geography does it thoroughly and ¥e =a’ could be shortened. Some teachers were however of the view 
that no chapter should be dropped. 

Some teachers felt that the length of the chapters was as taxing for the students as the depth of analysis 
presented and expected to be internalized by the students. These teachers would have preferred short and 
essential content without elaborate details as the subject-matter of the texts. More clarification was needed 
in those parts of the texts which dealt with outlining a definition, a principle, made comparisons between 
situations and where pictures were required to be interpreted in order to make full meaning of the text. 
Many teachers pointed out that the quality of pictures in the textbooks were neither uniformly clear nor 
well printed. 

Questions which required children to make inferences, comparisons and judgements were seen as ‘dif- 
ficult’ for the students to grasp and solve. In teacher’s views, although students began to develop many 
skills, including the articulation of convincing arguments, they were not able to write their thoughts with 
clarity. Since the textbooks had ‘features and elements’ of a workbook in them such as fill in the blanks 
of other short activities, re-use of the textbooks became difficult. Teachers felt that tasks of colouring and 
underlining sections of the text and in-built exercises ought to be done separately. 


The Evaluation System 


Specific difficulties with regard to the ‘open-book’ examination system were pointed out by teachers. They 
observed that the question paper was usually too lengthy. Since it took considerable time for children to 
‘look’ for appropriate answers, they often ran out of time and hence were unable to answer all the given 
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questions. Question papers did not indicate the assigned marks for each question. This disappointed many 
students because they could not have any parameter at hand to gauge how much is expected from them. 
The question papers were expected to be returned to the examiners. Hence the parents did not get to see 
the papers which also proved to be disappointing, mainly because parents and students prefer to base their 
preparations for examination on the trends of previous years question papers. 


Training of Teachers 


Teachers felt that training workshops should be of longer duration, perhaps a minimum of two wecks. 
Some teachers expressed the desire to hold training workshops in new and interesting places each time 
so that they get the opportunity to observe and experience new and varying environments, towns and 
cities. 


Observing Teachers in the Classroom 


The way in which the teachers used the various features of the social science programme in their 
classroom-practice was naturally an important point of interest for us. In addition to the experience of 
visiting classes regularly for many years, we undertook a systematic documentation of classroom transaction 
for the purpose of keeping formal records for further analysis. A research assistant was engaged to observe 
specific classes of select teachers with the aim to record the entire process of classroom transaction. Using 
this method, meticulous records of how teachers transacted select chapters of the social science texts 
were maintained. These unfolded many different aspects of classroom processes. In all, six chapters were 
observed in this manner. 

During an extensive study of the documented classroom processes, we were able to notice many 
features of the programme as it unfolded in the arena of practice. In some cases classroom interaction 
was observed to be dynamic and involving. This could be attributed to the nature of the text or the 
personality of the teacher or both. In other cases the bare minimum expected or in a way prompted by 
the structure of the chapters was being adhered to. The observer noted in particular that none of the 
teachers used the blackboard. They were in no hurry to go through the questions and answers with 
the children as the central focus of classroom transaction. A wide range of processes were observed. 
These were characteristic of an interactive classroom with the use of dialogue and multiple readings 
around the text of a given chapter. The interactive features of the classroom included a study and 
discussion on the pictures provided in the textbooks. Often children were encouraged to draw pictures 
on their own of what was projected in the text. Teachers also used wall maps that formed part of the 
classroom resource. Discussions often ensued from the text activities, simultaneously drawing upon 
experiences of the local environment and children’s personal fund of knowledge. Some discussions 
even spilled outside the confines of the text on a given topic, depending upon the expressed interests of 
the teacher. Teachers proactively made links with other disciplines, or other dimensions in both space 
and time. Children were actively encouraged to explore concepts and new ideas through interaction and 
purposeful dialogue. One of the key tangible processes was the written work attempted by children in 
their notebooks and purposefully encouraged by teachers. 
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A Class in Mankund School 


To visualize how some of these processes unfolded in the classroom, we present a narrative of Dr Prakash 
Kant’s class of 21 August 1997 in the middle school of Mankund. The transacted chapter is Bidi aur Bidi 
Banane Wale of the Grade VII textbook of the section on Civics. To begin with, in his customary manner, 
the teacher prompted the children to familiarize themselves with the structure of the text by listing all the 
pictures, subtitles, paragraphs and question boxes in the chapter. While on the face of it the exercise ap- 
peared highly mechanical, on close scrutiny it seemed to have served the purpose of equipping children 
with the basic skills of using the text as a source of knowledge. 

Once the children were walked through the structure of the chapter, the teacher referred to the chapter 


on the kasera! 


studied earlier. His aim was to introduce some of the critical issues in the text on bidi by 
drawing certain parallels between the two chapters. He expressed that ‘whereas we take brass to the kasera 
to get utensils made by him, the bidi workers have to go themselves to the “middleman” to get raw material 
to make bidis.’ 

Without going into a lecture mode the teacher gave ‘space’ to children to join in the ‘classroom dis- 
course’ by prompting them to share their knowledge and experiences. For instance, he asked them about 
the similarities and differences between artisans and contractual workers, both categories of occupations 
children encounter in their personal and social life. Most children had personal experiences and observa- 
tions on this matter. 

The faith reposed by the teacher in children’s experiential knowledge and its valued inclusion in class- 
room discourse was particularly significant. The teacher was in no hurry to ‘cover’ the chapter as given 
in the text. Instead he deferred the textual discourse even longer and asked children how a bidi was made, 
while wondering whether anybody in the class had made bidi or plucked and collected tendu leaves? Eight 
to 10 children in the class shared that they had plucked tendu leaves. Some had also made bidi at home. 
These children were asked by the teacher to explain the process to the other students of the class. Children 
used different allegories to illustrate the process of making bidis. For instance, rolling a leaf into a bidi is like 
rolling up the ‘eteyeé?. Another child demonstrated the process by rolling up paper into a pungi. 

After an interaction on children’s own understanding of the activity of bidi making, reading of the text 
proceeded further. As the process of bidi making was being read from the text the teacher started discussing 
other artisan products undertaken by families at home, as in making earthen pots. There was also reference 
to contract-based manufacture of school uniforms, undertaken widely in many homes in Mankund. The 
teacher was familiar with this and started discussing how the raw materials for manufacturing uniforms 
were procured. They talked about how in home-based work everyone in the family joins in. The teacher 
invited children to share their experiences of helping their families in stitching uniforms. 

One student wanted to discuss why readymade garments turn out to be cheaper than buying cloth and 
having it stitched? The teacher carried the discussion further by giving other children a chance to express 
their views and reasoning. One student said ‘it could be because low quality cloth is used in readymade 
garments.’ The teacher added to this by sharing that bulk purchases of raw materials also help in bringing 
prices down. He asked children to share their understanding about stitched uniforms and the prices they 
currently sold at, in and around Mankund. The teacher thought this discussion was necessary to situate 
the text closer to children’s own understanding of how products are manufactured, the processes involved 
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and the implication thereof. After this discussion, the class returned to the text on bidis. This divergence 
was important to foster thinking minds, which the teacher seemed to have considered as the real objec- 
tive of teaching, as against the conventional objective of ‘completing a reading of the lesson’. The text was 
negotiated by the teacher and children with the help of questions, discussion and comprehension of salient 
ideas. Even mathematical calculations that emerged with reference to the text lesson were built into the 
classroom discourse. 

While discussing the different rights and privileges of the card holding and non-card holding workers 
in the bidi industry, a student asked the teacher: ‘Can the non-card holders form a “@te4” of their own?’ 
The teacher replied, ‘Why not? But they will have to undertake a long struggle for it.” He ended the lesson 
by summing up the differences between artisan producers who have the liberty to sell anywhere and the 
contract labourers who can only sell to the middlemen. As the text moved on to engage students with the 
formation of cooperative societies as a form of organization of production with the aim to do away with 
middlemen, the teacher drew on his local knowledge and referred to the milk cooperative in Mankund as 
a case example. Together they engaged in the various dimensions of this issue, its fair price products, and 
the distribution of profits among all its members. The lesson ended having been as much an exercise into 
Mankund life as into the Bhopal-based case study the text was centred on. 


A Class in Harda 


Let us look at another teacher’s class who conducted a history chapter on the evolution of religious prac- 
tices in Medieval India.'' Jagadish Tank, a history teacher for Class VII in Harda, begins the class by asking 
children to share their experiences of religious practices they observe around them. Children willingly 
make a list of the various gods and goddesses generally worshipped by people in Harda. Interestingly, 
the list comprised of a number of local deities with only a few names of the chief ‘Gods’ of Hinduism. 
For reasons of his own, the teacher asks if there is anyone who does not worship any of these Gods? One 
child replies, ‘I don’t believe in any God. I never go for #8. I only go to see the spectacles in the Ganesh 
and Durga Utsav.’ This candid and easy expression of the child, was undoubtedly an indicator of a non- 
threatening and encouraging classroom ethos created by the teacher, who clearly values what children 
have to share. However, a worried classmate quips, ‘Sir, what will happen of him?’ The teacher takes upon 
himself the responsibility of engaging children with arguments that try to explain the origin of religion. He 
shared with them how religions developed out of people’s fear of the unknown and the desire to control 
the forces that affect us. He gradually veers the class towards thinking on the prevalence of religious plu- 
rality by posing the following question: ‘How many people worship Hanumanji today and then worship 
Baldevi tomorrow?’ A child promptly responds by saying that he believes in everyone because in this way 
no God has a chance to get annoyed! 

The lesson proceeds in this manner, by consciously bringing children’s personal and social experiences 
of the phenomena of religion, their views on it and by making this an integral part of the classroom 
discourse. The ‘discourse’ is relevant and accessible — it is something that can be engaged with. It sets 
the mind thinking and exploring. As the lesson text draws to a close the teacher throws a question at the 
students, most unexpectedly: ‘The hunting-gathering people were humans and so were the agriculturists. 
Then why did they have different Gods?’ The text does not require this investigation but that is no 
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constraint for the teacher. The teacher wants to investigate and the students are with him on the thought 
trail. They offer various reasons: 


Because they had different religions. 

They were of different tribes...that’s why. 

They did not notice what the others were doing. 
May be because they fought a lot with each other. 


The teacher persisted in his questions: ‘Why were there no similarities?’ 

He may have had a thought or a hunch on the matter and therefore he did not think that the analysis 
children expressed was exhaustive enough. Children got the opportunity and a prompting to stretch their 
imagination and reasoning even further. What else could the explanation be? Then one child said, “The 
tribes had only one knowledgeable person... Sah We Gedt Ht Age ael A’. Having sensed that the chil- 
dren had done their share of thinking on this, the teacher brought the discussion to a close by reading the 
lesson till the end. 

It must be noted here that it was not the written text but the teacher himself who made the judgement 
that the children could be given a conceptual challenge. It was the teacher who also judged at which 
point to end the exercise. From the observer’s point of view the teacher was indeed hurrying up with 
the questions and responses of children. As a result, many children were not able to participate in the 
discussion. 

The teachers’ readiness to leave causative discussions open-ended was a characteristic observed in both 
classes. Children were allowed to think and respond as imaginatively and hypothetically as they could. The 
teacher joined in with whatever he could think and say. No final and correct list of causes was drawn up 
or noted down. Classroom discussions conveyed the tentativeness with which knowledge is constructed, 
interpreted and reasoning developed while engaging with the process itself. 


A Class in Uda 


In another class where a region like the Himalayas, which is very distant from the geographical locale 
children were familiar with, was being studied, the teacher, Shri Arun K. Sakalle, ensured the inclusion 
of pedagogical techniques of hands-on work with maps. It was significant to observe that both the train- 
ing and the textbook ensured that such practical work was an integral part of geography teaching. Often 
children attempted comprehension tasks on their own, without the usual practice of the teacher dictating 
answers to children or writing them on the black board. Only when children had missed a relevant point 
while answering a question, did the teacher intervene with her own understanding of the subject. For ex- 
ample, in one of the questions, children were asked to explain why pastoral people of the Himalayas climb 
up the mountains further in the summer. Most children’s answers were limited to the reasoning that they 
climb up to graze animals. The teacher explicated the reasons further by discussing how the melting of the 
ice leads grass to grow in summer in the upper reaches of the mountains. Apart from such interventions, 
which were seen to be critical to the process of developing new insights, the teacher gave space to children 
to handle the texts themselves. The teacher consciously confined himself to the structure of the text and 
preferred not to deviate too much. 
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Another Class in Uda 


Teachers were also observed to explore new concepts along with children while engaging with the text. 
In the classes of Ms Shobha Vajpayee, we found that in addition to giving children space to integrate their 
own knowledge with what was being discussed on the text, she took care not to take the usage of words for 
granted. For example, she explored concepts such as deep soil, production and temporary labour with the 
children, taking the discourse beyond the confines of the text and, in effect, much closer to the life experi- 
ences of the learners. Each of these concepts is discussed as they unfolded in the classroom with the active 
participation and dialogue between teacher and children. The attempt clearly was to create a common 
vocabulary between the teacher and children so that the text could be engaged with for deeper analysis of 
the topics under study. 


Deep Soil 

While studying the chapter’? ‘A Plains Village: Kotgaon’ we observed the teacher discussing how the soil 
found in a given village can be different in nature in different areas. The teacher begins by asking, “What 
is the soil like near the river?’ A child says ‘It is black and deep?’; another child adds, ‘Your foot would get 
immersed in it.’ Another child, “The deep soil, has a thick layer. The more you dig it the more it comes 
out.’ Another child, ‘This deep soil—it is fertile.’ The teacher also shares a feature of deep soil that she can 
think of. She says, ‘The fertile soil has rotting parts of plants and debris as well.’ 


Production 

In another class, the chapter on a large factory’? was being studied. The chapter title includes the words, 
‘production process’ in a large factory. Before beginning to read the chapter the teacher asks the children: 
‘What do we mean by production?’ One child says, ‘Where things are made and got ready, that is called pro- 
duction.’ Another says, ‘Where things are made with hands.’ On this, the teacher decides that it is necessary 
to explore the concept further with children. She realizes that the children have different notions about the 
concept of production in their minds. She says, ‘You had read about production in the previous chapter as 
well. Let us go back to it and see.’ Everyone turns the pages back to the previous lesson and skims through 
the text. One child says, ‘Production is making things in the industry.’ The teacher queries further, “The 
kasera had made utensils. Is that not production?’ 

With this exploration the teacher was able to highlight that production can take place at home as well as 
in a factory. She drew attention to their earlier understanding of the text where the kasera was projected as 
producing at home, and the leather factory where production takes place in a factory. The difference she 
explained is in the methods and organization of the work. After an intense discussion she asked children 
to list the differences in the two production systems. She puts down their answers on the black board. We 
observed that the children were able to collate all the major differences on their own and with considerable 
ease. The following gives us a glimpse of what the children listed: 


e Factory produces at a greater speed 

e Factory uses employed labour 

e Factory has a larger number of people working 
e Factory produces in larger quantity 
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It is only after this that the reading of the new lesson on factory production began. Once again, the 
teacher’s respect for and confidence in the experiential knowledge of the students is apparent in this 
transaction. Neither the textbook nor the teacher’s own knowledge appears to be projected as the sole 
legitimate sources of knowledge. 

In the further course of the lesson, the teacher asks, ‘What difference does production with a machine 
make?’ She wonders and decides to enquire whether the students had seen any machines themselves! ‘Yes. 
The sewing machine,’ the children responded. Another child says ‘When you stitch with it, the stitching 
is uniform. When we stitch with our hands the stitching varies.’ ‘If you are not very careful though, the 
needle would go into your hand.’ This easy interweaving between the text, the experiential knowledge of 
the children and the teacher was seen to be critical to the process of teaching and learning as prompted by 
the text presentation. 


Temporary Labour 

The latter part of this lesson leads to a discussion on the use of temporary labour in a factory. The teacher 
asks, ‘What is temporary labour?’ Some students reply by saying, “Those who sweep the floor.’ Another 
child says, ‘When there is need for their labour, then they come to work.’ Sensing the need to enable 
children to explore further and to also offer deeper explanation of the concept the teacher takes the dia- 
logue further. She says, “There are two kinds of labourers. Those who are permanent and those who are 
temporary. It is temporary labour that you use in your fields at the time of harvest and when you employ 
labour for short periods to get the weeding done in the fields. You pay them for the number of days you 
have employed them for. On the other hand, permanent wage is paid on a monthly basis. Also, facilities 
like paid leave and provident fund are available to permanent labour. Do the daily wage earners get these 
securities?’ She then sums up the discussion on the wage structure normally used for factory employees 
right up to the level of managers and other officers, and asks, ‘Who is getting the best benefits in the factory?’ 
‘The officers,’ say the students. 


Teachers’ Freedom 

Many of the Eklavya principles of social science teaching seemed to be validated in the way in which the 
teachers transacted the texts with the students. However, a key point of concern that emerged was about 
how teachers could use social science classes to impose their own views and sentiments about social issues 
on the students. The narrations of classroom discussions on the need of religion in life or on the hierarchy 
in wage structure in companies demonstrated the ample opportunity available for this. 

The framework of any chapter, its presentations and leading questions could guide the discussion only 
to a certain extent. The understanding and the values imbibed during training also had an influence on 
the teachers’ way of thinking about the topics of the text. These were the important positive factors that 
guided discussions with the students as well. The textbook and the training process with teachers could 
provide the necessary space and opportunity to engage students in an open discussion. This ensured that 
experiential knowledge entered the classroom discourse and found legitimacy. What new directions such 
an open discourse could take is difficult to control or ensure. It is our belief that if open discussion and 
analysis is to be valued, then the uniqueness of the one-to-one relationship between each teacher and his/ 
her students must be accepted and encouraged as a necessary pedagogic process. The most appropriate 
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way to ensure that discussions do not deviate from the commitment towards basic egalitarian and secular 
values is to build relevant arguments in the text followed up with adequate engagement with teachers dur- 
ing training sessions. 


Knowledge Construction by Learners: Analyzing 
Children’s Responses 


An important area of inquiry for the Eklavya team was to assess the capacities that children could have 
developed during the course of the programme. The qualitative feedback of classroom transactions gave a 
glimpse of the processes by which knowledge was being ‘constructed’ and information was being ‘inter- 
preted’ by children and teachers. The Eklavya team tried to validate this observation through other means 
as well. 

To begin with, there was a ready source for quantitative validation. This information, on the perfor- 
mance of children on the annual school examinations was routinely available. As already indicated, the 
examination scheme had also evolved out of the basic perspective and conception of Eklavya’s social sci- 
ence curriculum. In deciding to organize an open-book examination scheme, Eklavya had removed the 
overwhelming compulsion children felt about learning ‘facts’ by rote. In designing the components of the 
examination scheme in terms of ‘abilities’ and ‘skills’ rather than in terms of recall of salient content areas, 
a focus on ‘ways of thinking about a problem or issue’ had been further sharpened. Eklavya thus made a 
clear position on the matter, that all content was a medium and source of experience to strengthen critical 
ways of thinking about social situations and realities. These ways of thinking were meant to be transfer- 
able. The key objective was to enable learners to draw upon these ‘habits of mind’ and to understand new 
situations as they are encountered in real life. The Eklavya team saw the social science programme as a step 
in this direction. 

Looking at the examination results was one formal method of assessing whether the programme was 
effective in meeting its objectives of building and strengthening certain capacities in children. The Eklavya 
team sought to analyze the performance of children through the different questions aimed at evoking dif- 
ferent abilities and skills. Given the fair probability of malpractice in the mainstream examination system, 
it was decided to counter check these results through another set of tests designed to be ‘equivalent’ in 
pattern and difficulty levels. 

Feedback on the ‘knowledge’ and processes of understanding and analysis was also gathered through 
informal discussions with children, as well as through the use of oral and written tests specifically designed 
for the purpose. Though many of the tests were open-book in nature, some closed book tests were also 
devised. Many methods to analyze children’s abilities were evolved, with the purpose of providing adequate 
feedback for taking the process of curriculum development forward. 


Curriculum Development: An Ongoing Process 


Feedback on children’s processes of constructing knowledge always provoked reflective questions such 
as, ‘are fair expectations being placed on children?’; ‘were they given adequate experience in this work?’; 
‘did the text reach out fully to children?’; ‘were the questions appropriate?’ Such reflections prompted by 
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feedback from children enabled the group to consider various logical steps that could improve the texts, 
the content and methodology of teacher training programme, the non-text features of classroom learning, 
the out of school support available to children’s learning and the methods of evaluation. 


Analyzing Feedback: Nature and Scope 


Feedback collated by and available with the Eklavya team provided valuable inputs into the revision of the 
texts and the training structure and design process. Care was taken not to build any far reaching arguments 
and generalizations out of the collated feedback, mainly because the feedback had not been collected us- 
ing a rigorous pre-designed procedure. It was essentially a collation from a series of spontaneous efforts at 
documenting processes in the field. On review and reflection, the discrete evidences collected do paint a 
reasonably vivid picture of the role that the programme could have played in organizing learning experi- 
ences and opportunities for children. This section attempts to present a coherent picture of what could be 
called a feedback on the social science programme of Eklavya. 


An Overview 


The results of a study done by Eklavya with 300 children of Class VHI may be examined to get an overall 
statistical dimension of the standing of children in relation to different abilities and skills that the social 
science programme aimed to achieve. 

It was observed that: 


e 92 per cent children answered questions that required them to provide definite ‘pieces of informa- 
tion’ located in the textbook at a given place and which was easily identifiable. 

e 43 per cent children scored in the middle and high categories on questions that required them to 
comprehend the text, compare, contrast and specify reasons for certain given events in the text. 

e 38per cent children scored in the middle and high categories on questions requiring them to formu- 
late their own individual opinion on a given subject or make an extrapolation from the given text. 


The question before us is: Why are most children not able to handle questions that demand higher 
processes of thinking such as summarizing, comparing and explaining? It does not seem to be a limita- 
tion of the cognitive stage or ability of the children themselves. Neither is it a limitation of understanding 
and expression because the same children express their understanding during group discussions perfectly 
well. There seems to be a barrier of literacy that throws a large number of children into the margins when 
examined via individualized, written evaluations. It is this concern which led Eklavya to probe further into 
this question, using a variety of methods. 


Constraints of Literacy, Teaching Quality and Text Quality 


In Eklavya’s assessment, 20 to 50 per cent children of Grades VI, VII and VIII who could not even read 
fluently, comprehended texts and expressed their thoughts orally. Many of these children engaged with 
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the discourse of the classroom through oral transactions with the teachers and with each other. As the 
programme provided the opportunity for consulting the textbook during tests and examinations, many 
of them would write answers by copying the relevant passages from the book, which they had somehow 
identified—either by the cue provided by the subtitle, or a picture, or by simply looking at the page num- 
ber being used by the student sitting next to them. The same students expressed a far richer understanding 
of issues during oral discussions, but were extremely brief and sketchy in their written responses. How- 
ever, they would often copy directly and extensively from the textbook. We therefore have reason to believe 
that greater efforts to enhance skills of independent reading with comprehension and independent writing 
could enable many more children to express their understanding in written forms more effectively. 

The extremely poor pedagogical stimulation within the school may also account for the low response 
of many children on questions that put demands on children to think in order to compare phenomena, 
explain concepts and infer from the given text. While some of the classroom transactions were observed 
to initiate stimulating interaction between students and teachers, such practices were neither common 
nor consistent. Greater effort on the part of teachers could also help many more children to gain a better 
understanding of the subject-matter under study and to express it more effectively in written forms. 

Given this stark limitation of fluency in literacy skills and teacher capacities, the diverse responses of 
children to the different experiences provided through the texts, are nevertheless worth examining. It 
emerged that concepts that had been elaborated, highlighted, illustrated and discussed at length in the text, 
that is, concepts which children had the leisure to engage with were better understood, expressed and used 
for analysis. This was so even though many of these concepts may relate more to a world largely unfamil- 
iar to the children and their social milieu. Compared to terse texts of some chapters in the textbooks, the 
‘story-like’ chapters" such as Mughal amir, Akbar, The Hunter-Gatherers’ and Kisaan-Mazdoor'® evoked 
more accurate responses on comprehension exercises. A certain pattern can be seen in the performance of 
children in relation to these kinds of chapters. 

Results from different exercises indicate that as many as 65 per cent to 80 per cent children answer ques- 
tions related to these chapters successfully. All these chapters had vivid plots, characters and situations, 
which appeared to have given a gestalt experience to children—wholesome and knitted together. These 
texts were best understood by children perhaps because they replicated the sense and feel of lived reality, 
closest to the act of living itself: It was also observed that children engaged in long, complex discussions 
based on the texts. Many more children wrote answers in their own language despite having the textbook 
in front of them, while those who copied the ‘relevant’ portions of the chapter, have also done so with 
discretion and intelligence, indicating their fuller understanding of the text. There was very little irrelevant 
copying from these chapters. Questions related to terse texts, on the other hand left children helplessly 
groping for something to copy from the text. This observation, though sketchy, points strongly in favour 
of the use of vivid literature as a source of learning in social sciences. 


Children’s Responses: Some Exemplars 


As an illustration of children’s exemplary response to the task of reasoning and comparing, the responses 
of Grade VII children to a question on the text dealing with the Turkish conquest of India may be looked 
at. The chapter narrates the process of the Turkish conquest and ends with an exercise in which the reasons 
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for the victory of the Turks were problematized. The opinions of four historians in this regard were pre- 
sented to be examined by the students. The entire process of assessing interpretations was exemplified in 
the text. The matter was left for the individual child to express his/her judgement about it. Therefore the 
text did not end with a definitive statement. To document systematic feedback on this chapter, the Eklavya 
team asked children to read two different interpretations about the victory of the Turks and to write their 
own discerning judgement and reasoning with regard to these. 

The questions were posed in the following manner: 


In this chapter you had read that the historians hold differing interpretations about the reasons that could account 
for the victory of the Turks in India. Two of the interpretations are given below. State if you agree or disagree with 
each of the views given and explain why you agree or disagree. If necessary, you may refer to the chapter in your 
textbook and then write your responses. 


a. The Turks won because they were united. The Rajputs were divided amongst themselves and fought with 
each other. That is why they lost. 

b. The Turks were believers of Islam. They had come to India to spread Islam as a religion. That is why they 
had a great zeal in fighting. This is also why they won. 


What could be reasons for the victory of the Turks in your opinion? 
Here are excerpts from responses of three children: 


Ashok Kumar Katare (Jasalpur) 


Opinion (a) is not right. It is so because the Turks also fought with each other and the Rajputs also fought 
with each other. There is no question of the Turks winning because of greater unity and so we find this 
opinion to be wrong. 

Opinion (b) is also wrong. It is true that the Turks believed in Islam. They had come to India to be able 
to spread Islam but the reason for their victory is different. 

The Turks won because they had better armies, swift horses and horsemen. The Rajputs did not win be- 
cause their army was slow and was led by elephants in the forefront and elephants are slow moving. If the 
soldiers wished to move ahead and attack, the elephants were standing there close to each other in a row. 
The soldiers could not make space between the elephant attack. The Turks took advantage of this and sur- 
rounded the army on all four sides with their swift horses and horsemen. The Rajput army had elephants 
flanking the front and when the Turkish army showered arrows at them, the wounded elephants turned 
back to flee and this led to the victory of the Turkish army. 


Yashwant Singh (Jasalpur) 


Opinion (a) is not correct. The Turks were not united among themselves and the Rajputs were also not 
united and fought with each other. The Turks fought each other and so did the Rajputs and so this first 
opinion is not correct. 

Opinion (b) is also not correct. The Turks believed in Islamic religion. They had not come to India for 
the spread of Islamic faith. They had come to expand their kingdom. That is why the second opinion is 
also not right. 
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In our opinion the reason for the victory of the Turks is that they had good breed of horses. They had 
good horsemen too. Their army was good. The Rajputs had elephants which are slow moving and the 
Rajputs did not have good horses and the Turks had such horses which could run very far and very fast and 
so the Turks could win. 


Anirudh Singh Tomar (Jasalpur) 


Opinion (a) is not correct because the Turks were not united and they fought among themselves. The 
Rajputs also fought among themselves. Both were not united. That is therefore not the reason for defeat. 
Opinion (b) is not correct because, the Turks believed in Islam. They did not come to India for spread- 
ing Islam. They had come to expand their kingdom. That is why they fought with great zeal and that is 
why they won. 
The Turks had very strong contingents of horsemen. They could attack with great speed and swiftness. 
That is why they won. 


The Limits of Age and Experience 


Whereas stories helped children in engaging with unfamiliar situations of the past or of distant places and 
construct their understanding, they may have had limitations in comprehending the more abstract ideas in 
the text which required a certain degree of mature logic. This observation is made on the basis of children’s 
poor response to questions that require the use of formal logic. For instance, children were asked to choose 
from three close options regarding the actions taken by a Mughal official. Choosing from the three options 
implied a high order of synthesis of the different dimensions of the issue at hand. It demanded the ability 
to keep track of the strict formal differences in roles, systems and relationships. Each of the three options 
was to be examined in this light before arriving at a deeper understanding leading to the correct option. 

The poor performance of children on such questions may be attributed to the fact that in order to ab- 
stract, to define and to use formal logic one needs to have a confident grasp and understanding of the situ- 
ations under study. The more the familiarity and experience of situations the more developed the child’s 
ability to generalize and define. Observations indicate that even the medium of story did not give children 
of a certain age, an adequate experience of the unfamiliar situations under study so as to enable abstract 
constructions. The multi-choice format of questions could be another dimension of concern here. The 
format itself may be difficult for children to contend with, mainly because all the given options are usually 
very close to the correct one. 

However, even when other means have been used, such as tables and graphs, pedagogical limits have sur- 
faced. It could be that a given subject is too abstract for children anyway. For example, most children seemed 
to find the task of holding in their memories the basic features of two climatic regions and articulating their 
difference extremely difficult, such as, the difference between the climate of a place near the coast and of a 
place far from the coast; or the difference between a place on the plains and another on top of a mountain. 
Children were clearly not in control of their knowledge about different climatic regions. Here again, the 
limits of experience and knowledge of a child of age 11-14 years, plays a role in the achievement shown by 
children. With greater experience and growth in their knowledge of the world, the capacity to synthesize and 
generalize from different situations would grow naturally too. However, this may not happen given the 
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dismal learning environments in the elementary schools where standard texts are used. Such environments 
give children virtually no space and opportunity to engage with unfamiliar topics and issues in a manner that 
the Eklavya texts do through the use of stories, case studies, pictures and tabular information. 

It is therefore important to underscore the point that curriculum needs to be designed keeping in mind 
the cognitive maturity levels of children and their developmental readiness to grasp abstract ideas, issues 
and concepts. 


The Pedagogical Dimension of Experiential Knowledge 


It appears that children respond more successfully to the demands of formal logic when used in situations 
familiar to them and already experienced by them in real life. Analysis and debate on matters of personal 
experience are better handled in comparison to matters that are outside familiar milieu and knowledge. Both 
however have a role in stimulating learning, imagining and thinking—the unfamiliar as well as the familiar. 

Presented here are excerpts from a feedback report by an Eklavya member. An attempt was made to un- 
derstand how children of Mankund village related to the Class VI Civics text on Farmers and Labourers.'’ 
The text aimed at enabling children to engage in arguments with regard to the effects of the green revolu- 
tion on different categories of the farming population—the big peasant, the mid-sized peasant, the small 
peasant and the agricultural labourers. The text used case studies of four people to draw out differing 
experiences. An exercise at the end of the chapter provides a table which the children had to fill using the 
variables of the nature of landholding, ownership of equipment and employing in or out of labour, for each 
of the different categories of agricultural groups. The children were given a slightly changed version of 
this table to fill. They were also asked to compare two categories and explain the differences observed. In 
another question they were given an open-ended question to identify and write about the small farmers of 
their village. A member of the Eklavya team sat with groups of two to three children in separate groups to 
discuss their written responses. They also discussed the personal situation of each child’s family to analyze 
which category of peasants it belonged to. It was found that children were able to discuss differences orally 
at length. They were more comprehensive in their thinking while engaged in small group oral discussions. 
In contrast, while writing, children would typically stick to the bare minimum that was needed. 


5. A Te A sem- sent feet st aera aaah) Saat rd Aa A aS afer F sel ws Ae 


walt Qa & ar | Heit awed wee HT SAT 
ay we sear frat 5 Was I F ae-ait & fay 
fey art 
WM Va ste fart wa H We Ta saa F 
serra Aa as fear WK Ta ze 
WIE Fa WI Be aet 


Even here, some confusion or deviation in the use of the strictly defining features of a category could 
be seen. For example, some children said that a farmer with 50 acres is a big farmer and the one with 
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35 acres is a middle farmer; or a farmer with more machinery is a big farmer and another with fewer ma- 
chines is not. While responding, children did not stick to the definitions provided in the textbook. They of- 
ten mixed this information with commonly held perceptions and experiences about farmers. Nevertheless, 
the potential of promoting abstract thinking on the basis of familiar experiences was strongly indicated in 
the feedback from children’s responses. Excerpts of this interaction with three groups of children provide 
interesting insight into this issue. 


Arjun and Narendra 


One of the two children belongs to a jajamani'® family. His family had two bighas of land which was given 
out on lease for farming to someone else. He did not therefore show much interest in the discussion that 
took place. The other child on the other hand was able to discuss the difference between different catego- 
ries of farmers extensively. He presented the details of his family and said that they had six acres of land, 
owned a plough and are, a bullock cart and a thresher. At the time of harvest they employed five to six 
labourers. They grew wheat, soyabean, sugarcane, @ee, and gram in their fields. They bought fertilizers 
and pesticides on loan from the cooperative society but used their own seeds. They also owned three cows, 
buffaloes, and sheep. He explained that his family members never had to go and labour in the fields of 
others. He placed his family in the category of the middle peasant. He was also able to identify small and 
big peasants. 


Ashok and Sanjaya 


The parents of one of the children were both doctors and did not practice agriculture at home. The other 
child’s family had five bighas of land and both his parents worked on their field. Occasionally they also 
laboured on the fields of others especially during the harvest season. They never employed any outside 
labour for their field. They had no cattle at home. They took seeds, fertilizer and pesticide from the co- 
operative society. They had no farm machinery but for the motor pump in the well of the field. The chil- 
dren reflected on this description and concluded that this family cannot be put in the category of landless 
labourer as they own some land. Neither could it be placed in the category of the middle peasant as the 
members of the family hire out their labour to others. 


Seema, Manorama and Sunitha 


One of the three children had 2.5 acres in the family, another had 35 acres and third child’s family had 70 
acres of land. The family with the smallest landholding also had one cow and one bullock cart. The family 
with 35 acres of land had one cow, 10 buffaloes and one bullock cart and the third family with the largest 
landholding had one cow, four buffaloes and one tractor. The members of the small-holding family also 
hired out their labour, besides labouring on their fields. The other two girls opined that their family mem- 
bers also laboured, albeit on their own fields. Besides, they also employed outside labour throughout the 
year. They took seeds and fertilizers from the cooperative society but the small holding family did not seek 
help from the society for these things. After collating all the relevant information about the three families 
the girls tried to classify the families. They said that the one with 2.5 acres was a small peasant, the one with 
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35 acres was a middle peasant and the one with 70 acres was a big peasant. They were then asked to refer 
to the chapter in the book and check the features of the three categories. They looked up the chapter and 
corrected their classification saying that there were two big peasants and one small peasant in the group. 
After this they were able to identify the middle peasants in their village as well. 


The Path Ahead : Implications for Curriculum Design and 
Textbook Writing 


Experiences with children’s processes of learning and knowledge construction gathered through classroom 
observations and discussions with children indicate that certain key parameters along with a curriculum 
framework can be developed. These are outlined in the following section. 


Familiar versus Unfamiliar Contexts and their Role in Curriculum Development 
and Textbook Writing 


Specific curricular objectives for familiar and unfamiliar text content perhaps need to be defined differently. 
For themes which children can relate to, content can be presented in a manner that evokes processes of 
interpretation, abstraction and extrapolation. For themes which are not familiar to children, the presentation 
can be such that evokes processes of comprehension, synthesis, comparison and connection building. 
Essentially, the dichotomy between familiar and unfamiliar needs to be laid aside and the distinct role of 
each kind of context has to be brought into focus. In this resolution the seeming contradiction of content 
suited for urban and rural children also dissolves. The same content can be used for both kinds of children 
but treated in a different way to enable the appropriate drawing upon of personal and social experiences of 
each local context. 


The Role of Student’s Collectivity and Orality in Curriculum Design 


Oral discussions and interactions are useful in aiding the thinking process. It seems that a greater use must 
be made of this method for abstract analysis. A beginning can be made towards abstract formal thinking 
through familiar and some unfamiliar themes, but in the oral interactive mode. The evaluation of abstract 
analysis needs also to be oral and collective. For this the classroom process has to be a dialogical one, 
between teacher and the taught, with plenty of space for interaction among children. 


What Should a Curriculum Offer? 


The foremost objective should be to provide space and time for developing understanding and specific 
capacities. To achieve this, the curriculum needs to be defined in terms of desirable processes that support 
the subject content and help children to explore independently. A balanced framework could be broadly 
suggestive regarding the treatment of topics, that is, the processes to be illustrated in the texts and the 
exercises for different age groups, the content-areas considered appropriate for contemporary relevance and 
the values and social perspectives to be upheld in the process of curriculum transaction. Whatever topics 
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are chosen, a perspective of social sciences must be reflected in the presentation and treatment of subject- 
matter, as also a suggestive pedagogic approach. 

The specific content of information and concepts presented to students can be allowed to evolve from 
the material developed by the concerned educators and need not be spelt out a priori in very great detail. If 
priority is accorded to the principles of meaningful communication, then the content of textbooks cannot 
be loaded with all kinds of information considered important. In order to resolve this bottleneck between 
pedagogy and information coverage, a list of important informative content could be drawn up and com- 
municative material on all topics could be meaningfully developed. This material could form part of a 
library programme that should go hand in hand with a curricular programme. The formal curriculum 
material on the other hand, should be used for teaching and evaluating students in a structured manner. 
The library programme should be used for providing children information considered to be of general 
relevance and interest. 

It seems that this is the kind of curricular policy that needs to be worked towards. Only then will it be 
realistically possible to create the scope for a pedagogically sound perspective of curriculum design and 
transaction. 


The Path Ahead: Implications for the Eklavya Programme 


Reflections on children’s responses suggest a significant course of action for Eklavya to further improve 
and evolve its educational interventions. 


A Pedagogy besides Stories 


In the course of its experiences in the classrooms, the Eklavya team became acutely aware of the need to 
encourage diverse pedagogical means. For instance, they had assumed that children would read and assimi- 
late the lively texts in their minds and write out what they have assimilated. They discouraged ‘copying’ 
out from the textbook. They expected the text to be used for reference to reflect and learn from. But in 
practice, this assumption did not hold true for the majority of students. An over reliance on a text-to-text 
form of ‘knowledge acquisition’, actively encouraged by the system, may in fact limit opportunities for an 
independent assimilation of understanding and reflection. 

Other non-textual activities such as drawing pictures, making clay models and oral narration seem to 
have a lot of potential as pedagogic tools. Drawing for instance, is a good medium for assimilating and con- 
cretizing understanding the content and perspective of social sciences. However, there is a hitch in their 
success when used with middle school children. By the age of 11-plus children have already acquired an 
inhibition, a fear of being wrong. Drawing as a medium of expression is so little encouraged that children 
were found to be extremely hesitant to draw. They were under the constant fear that they would ‘spoil’ the 
pages—aalfer saa StH Ael FAT!’ The Eklavya textbooks need to be designed to encourage drawing more 
forcefully by having many more incomplete pictures or diagrams and asking children to complete them. 
In the geography texts where a string of land—man relationships are described, each of the linkages could 
have accompanying pictures with specially designed activities for children to work on. This should be in 
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addition to having them to draw independently to illustrate the narrative. It has been particularly noticed 
that children less prepared in the field of literacy, children who for some reason are hesitant, meek and 
marginalized, come forth with surprising vibrancy in non-text, visual tasks. 

Village children were observed to be most comfortable with activities of clay modelling. In a rural set- 
ting it is possible to organize the activity even on the spur of the moment. Children know exactly where 
to go to fetch the right kind of clay and are only too eager to make arrangements for it. They mix it with 
water, knead it and squat down in groups, each with a big lump of clay on the ground and with very many 
thoughts in their minds. It is a medium extremely close to their lives. Teachers however, are not very keen 
on clay-work. The Eklavya team tried to demonstrate how valuable activity with clay is by getting teachers 
to engage in it in training programmes. The dominance of the text often overpowers all attempts to make 
a success on non-text activities. The Eklavya team even tried to encourage students by printing a page in 
the Class VI textbook, showing photographs of children making clay models of different topics. The page 
also has a poem on the theme culminating in the suggestion that children can use Saturdays to make clay 
models of whatever they have studied in the week. Perhaps a systematic documentation of the effects of 
clay-modelling on children’s learning will persuade teachers of its pedagogic value and encourage them to 
use it regularly in their school. 

It would be useful to increase the frequency of suggestive poems, photographs and questions in the 
textbook. These activities provide opportunities to assimilate and act upon the information ‘acquired’ from 
the text, thereby giving children an exposure to the process of using information for analyzing and under- 
standing social reality. 

Oral narration is yet another effective medium for both assimilation and individual expression. Once the 
text lesson is read and studied, children can be asked to talk about what they have read. This exercise differs 
from the usual exercise of asking children to answer specific questions. It requires the act of putting together 
a coherent picture of the topic and the choice of appropriate words and sentences to communicate clearly. 
The narration can be discussed and improved by peers in the class. In this way, children get the opportunity 
to undertake independent mental activity of synthesizing their understanding of the issues under study. 


More Focussed Written Work 


Text-based work also needs special forms of strengthening. The Eklavya team became aware of this when 
it analyzed the examination results and realized that what to them were questions of locating information 
from a part of the text, were not entirely so for children. If the location of the information was not directly 
indicated in the subtitle or the pictures in the page, and had to be inferred from the subtitles, children failed 
in the task in larger numbers, even though the information was actually available in the text. It is also nec- 
essary that inferences are drawn from the text of the question in order to attempt the tasks correctly. This 
was also found to be a weak point with many children. 

Improvement in the programme should take a direction whereby a larger number of activities can be 
designed to make children conscious of the structure of the text. Use of subtitles not just in a direct sense 
but also through the ability to infer from them the possible content of the text that follows, needs to be 
brought into the teaching-learning process. 
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Interacting with children and giving them feedback on their writing is not part of the current school 
learning ethos. In the social science programme children were encouraged to maintain a homework 
notebook. In some schools, the teacher would ask children to write their responses to in-text questions 
and end-questions in the class itself whereas in other schools children took brief notes in their books but 
went home and wrote the answers. The teachers sometimes felt that the open-book examination system 
had a discouraging effect on students’ inclination to prepare their lessons. The fact that the chapter-end 
questions were not prominent in the examinations may also have led them to take their homework non- 
seriously. 

Although this aspect has not been studied rigorously, the situation is perhaps ambiguous. The Eklavya 
team saw notebooks in which all the questions have been done very systematically and the answers writ- 
ten independently. In some schools the teachers checked children’s work and even got the more active 
children to read out their answers. Checking of notebooks by peers was also encouraged by some teachers. 
Nevertheless, large classes and an absence of accountability allowed this vital part of teaching to remain 
uneven and be undertaken with laxity. Teachers often complained about too much workload to provide the 
necessary space and time for students’ learning. 

It was observed that all students did not buy the notebooks and some of them did not even have the 
textbooks on time. It was indeed ironic to extol the virtues of timely purchase of books and notebooks to 
children who sat bracing the January cold with no woollens on. To plug such loopholes in the situation 
special initiatives and arrangements like the effective implementation of the book bank scheme are needed. 
Also a better work culture in schools of teachers regularly attending to children and interacting with them 
on their work needs to be built. 

The demands placed by the social science programme became unique in the sense that these were not 
reinforced and promoted through the methods of learning in the other subjects (with the exception of the 
science programme) where stock answers were copied from guide books and committed to memory. As 
one expressive teacher blurted out, ‘arnt seat F ag aart al qa- arene Sad 2B, Set at let Praca 
z, seq Teas A oid 21’ [fat all Eklavya wishes to achieve the objectives it has set for itself, it needs to start 
impacting the teaching of other school subjects as well. 

Besides the inputs organized in the school, children need support in their learning from outside 
school as well. The textbook apart, nothing else is available to read at home. Watching television and 
listening to recorded music is the normal pass-time for most children. Magazines, papers and books are 
marked by their absence in rural homes. In the scarce, diluted literacy milieu children’s writing abilities 
are understandably despairingly weak. This in the best of students too. Educated elders at home with a 
weak orientation for independent writing, are not able to give the necessary feedback and encourage- 
ment to children. This is also true for many schoolteachers who are yet to be trained and accepted as 
professionals who use the medium of writing to reflect on their own practice. 

Thus for the sake of giving children sufficient literary experiences, curricula design has to be such that 
the time for engaging with the basic processes of constructing knowledge is available and the syndrome of 
‘too-many-topics-to-be-covered’ is not allowed to wreck the precious learning time that young students 
ought to have claim over. 
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Notes 


Chapter 3 on Gram Panchayat, Grade VI, Civics text, pp. 119-129. 

Other such examples of re-working chapters to make them more effective have been discussed in the section on ‘Writing and 
Revising the Books’, in Chapter 2: ‘Reconstructing the Curricular Development Process : The Insider’s Narrative’, p. 67. 

The Social Science Programme of Eklavya was initiated in nine state schools in Madhya Pradesh in July 1986. 

Chapter 5, Grade VII, history text, pp. 45-53. 

Chapter 8, Grade VII, civics text, pp. 180-187. 

Chapter 5, Grade VII, geography text, pp. 237-245. 

Chapters 4 and 5, Grade VII, civics text, pp. 207-217. 

Chapter 9, Grade VII, history text, pp. 85-98. 

Chapter 4, Grade VII, geography text, pp. 227-236. 

wea: Ye PATH Chapter 2, Grade VII, civics text, pp. 191-197. 

fez ert & 2at-tacr se AA feast, Chapter 11, Grade VIL, history text, pp. 150-156. 

Wart HI YH Wa: Alewa, Chapter 3, Grade VI, geography text, pp. 174-177. 

WS FAM HI SM: FS HREM A Teed at what, Chapter 4, Grade VII, civics text, pp. 207-213. 

‘Story-like’ chapters here means where the use of story is the dominant treatment of the chapter. 

fret Ara, Chapter 1, Grade VI, history text, pp. 2-12. 

fart sit Ase, Chapter 5, Grade VI, civics text, pp. 140-148. 

Ibid. 

Jajamani system refers to a system of ‘hereditary master-servant relationship based on annual payments in kind’ as quoted in 
MSS. Gore (1990: 59). 
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Conclusion 


PooNAM BATRA* 


Background 


THE criticality of social science teaching in schools assumes greater significance in the current context of 
a globalized world where matters of individual and national identities are highly politicized. This view 
stands at odds amidst a policy discourse that threatens the very existence of social sciences via an imposed 
regime of standardized curricula and evaluation. It is at this time that one finds some of the finest exem- 
plars of social science texts written for the middle, secondary and higher secondary levels.! It would not 
be iniquitous to say that the framework used to create in particular, the middle school texts, including the 
texts on ‘social and political life’ that replaces civics, derives ideas and inspiration from the 30 years of ex- 
perience of Eklavya in curriculum design and textbook writing. It is perhaps exceptional to say: ‘Follow the 
textbook, it will not only provide cues on how to teach but will prompt you to go beyond it as you engage 
children in dialogue.’ In this sense the Eklavya texts have attempted to unfold a social science curriculum 
in its true spirit: 


[N]ot to produce accomplished test—takers...efficient and docile employees...[but] to help us think and act with 
intelligence, sensitivity and courage in both the public sphere—as citizens aspiring to establish a democratic 
society—and in the private sphere, as individuals committed to other individuals (Pinar, 2004: 848). 


School textbooks currently available in the Indian market fall in two broad categories. The first category 
refers to products of state agencies like the NCERT and SCERT and the second category consists of 
textbooks commissioned by private publishers, the presence of which has widened considerably over the 
years with increasing forces of the market. Both types of textbooks have undergone many changes over 
the years but with virtually no attempt to document or debate them even among educational practitioners. 
The considerations that go into the drafting of curricula and writing of textbooks seldom become public, 
thus making it particularly difficult to build an accumulated fund of wisdom on the issue. A systematic 
documentation of the process of textbook writing therefore becomes necessary if we wish to understand 
the disciplinary, pedagogic and social dimensions of curricular development. 


* With contributions from the Eklavya Team. 
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A review of the social science textbooks developed by Eklavya, presented in this book has sought to 
document the process of writing the texts and assess their contribution to the teaching of social sciences 
in Indian schools. Eklavya’s initiative of writing school textbooks is unique in that it neither falls in the 
category of a state agency nor a private publisher. It is the work of a non-government agency with the be- 
nevolent support of the state government that now stands withdrawn.’ The difference is important. 

Textbook writers whether appointed by government agencies or private publishers have followed the 
given syllabi to put text materials together. There has seldom been any attempt to distinguish curriculum 
frameworks from a syllabi or a school textbook. Eklavya, too, broadly conformed to the prescribed list of 
topics given in the syllabi for social sciences of the Madhya Pradesh state government for developing text 
materials. It has, however, attempted to redefine the objectives of social science teaching in middle schools 
within this constraint. The treatment of given content and its presentation from a perspective redefined by 
Eklavya bring a different character to social science teaching in the middle schools. A documentation and 
critical review of this experience is therefore likely to be of great importance to academics and practitioners 
of education. 

The review exercise was undertaken with the aim to identify the new ground broken in textbook 
writing, the challenges encountered in the process and the work that remains to be done. Given the 
volatile position of Eklavya during the review, even as the review team was conscious of the pressure 
to establish the relative strengths of this programme with reference to the prevailing practice of social 
science education, it decided to assess the programme against its stated objectives and principles of 
curriculum design. 


Content and Pedagogy Interface 


The uniqueness of the Eklavya texts lie not merely in their attempt at presenting complex social realities 
in a simple communicative manner but in trying to build a concrete image of the social world under study. 
This was seen to be particularly essential in order to make a transition to abstract thought and the internal- 
ization of concepts. It forms an intermediate stage, between learning from physical experience of the social 
environment such as the family, village or town, to learning abstract representations and ideas. A variety of 
methods have been used to facilitate learners to develop concrete images of the past, contemporary issues 
and abstract natural and social phenomenon: through stories, case studies, illustrations, travelogues and 
other primary sources. Of these, the use of stories has been very effective and in some ways problematic 
as well. The extent to which the past, presented through stories, carries the risk of blurring distinctions 
between fact and fiction needs particular attention by textbook writers. The classroom experiences of these 
texts illustrate both the potentials and the pitfalls of the use of stories. 

The organization and presentation of subject-matter is systematic and cohesive. The in-text questions, 
activities, brief comments and the use of subtitles significantly prompt teachers to engage children with 
content, thereby transforming an otherwise didactic classroom into a meaningful learning experience. 
The pedagogic significance of the texts converges with the training of teachers during which disciplinary 
knowledge is interpreted along with teachers as they engage with pedagogic issues and a system of evaluation 
that assigns high value to children’s responses indicative of critical thinking and reasoning. 
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The text style and organization unfolds an inquiry process that builds capacities of framing and focusing 
questions; identifying and organizing evidence; analyzing and synthesizing arguments. The most striking 
feature is the careful framing of questions, which are deliberately posed in the narrative and are not placed 
only at the end of the chapter. This gently nudges the teacher to stop, ask questions and make students 
think, discuss and debate. This leads to understand subject-content rather than merely acquire informa- 
tion. As Gardner (1991: 117) has argued: 


[T]he test of understanding involves neither repetition of information learned nor performance of practices 
mastered. Rather it involves the appropriate application of concepts and principles to questions or problems that 
are newly posed... 


The texts thus provide the means and methods of interaction between teachers and learners. The teacher 
becomes a true mediator between the child and the curriculum, responding to the questions, doubts, 
suggestions and conflicts of a specific historical or contemporary reality. The content is woven into this 
pedagogic structure of the texts, enabling a concrete translation of many abstract ideas such as inclusion, 
diversity and identity. 

A significant feature of the textbooks is their emphasis on developing critical and independent thinking. 
This has been done through a variety of ways: presenting different viewpoints about a phenomenon, com- 
paring the normative with actual experiences and examining the positive and negative aspects of a given 
social or political phenomenon. Reviewers comment on how the texts thus presented, engage learners 
with critical values. The texts were consciously designed, keeping in mind the cognitive maturity levels of 
children and their developmental readiness to grasp abstract ideas, issues and concepts. 

It can be a matter of debate whether such structured texts facilitate or restrict teachers’ own initiative and 
creative engagement with subject-matter. Classroom processes documented for the purpose of the review 
suggest that such texts give important clues to teachers to initiate discussions. This ensures a minimum level 
of interaction even in classes where teachers hesitate to engage in dialogue and in no way restricts those who 
make special efforts to create a dialogical classroom. Structured thus, the textbooks have made a distinct con- 
tribution to the processes of textbook writing for school and to the pedagogy of the disciplines involved. What 
distinguishes the Eklavya textbooks is the attention given to the presentation and organization of subject 
content, carefully weaving its critical analysis with pedagogic elements that assist in the creation of meaning. 

While disciplinary perspective has been developed in consultation with professional social scientists 
engaged in research, the text materials have been developed with the help of those who are in touch with 
children and who write for children. Thus the communication of subject-matter has not been left to 
specialists of the concerned discipline alone. The requirement of text materials to be written for children 
of diverse developmental levels; the use of visuals and other elements that play a critical role in engaging 
learners can be best understood by those engaged actively in communicating with children. Thus the social 
scientists’ professional authority on disciplinary content, the artists’ license in creating appropriate visuals 
and the practitioners’ understanding of learners’ socio-psychological context has sought to be integrated to 
create an authentic textbook. This demanded attention to details seldom available in published secondary 
works. Therefore, primary research was undertaken by the Eklavya team to provide much of the crucial 
material required for writing and illustrating the texts. 
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Presentation and Organization of Subject-matter 


The pedagogic perspective of the Eklavya texts helps build a positive teaching—learning process. In terms 
of concepts, contexts and presentation, these books provide sound examples of the crucial need to com- 
municate with clarity. But as the subject reviewers indicate, ‘a matching rigor is absent in the visualization 
of geographic enquiry from the point of view and concern of geography as social study’. The nature of the 
geography texts is informed not by the need to develop a national identity, but by the dominant dualism of 
traditional geographic discourse, into the ‘human’ and the ‘physical’ (Sunny, 2006). 

In the past few decades there has been an attempt by geographers to bridge this artificial divide and to 
examine the interconnections between the social and the spatial. Scholars argue that socio-spatial relations 
have an interdependent existence, as the creation and transformation of geographic space cannot take place 
without human interaction. ‘Space’, which is the main concern of geography, is seen as an entity that can 
be examined only in the light of socio-political structures within which human interventions are articu- 
lated. Although genuine attempts have been made at synthesizing the ‘physical’ and the ‘human’, the text 
is nevertheless driven by the dominant force of duality between the natural and social sciences. This gets 
manifested in the irony of geographic determinism. Reviewers have argued that in the human geographies 
of industrial production, colonialism and capitalism, it is futile to search for causal connections between 
the physical and human. 

This, however, is not so for civics or history. The history texts communicate with simplicity that history 
means much more than the ‘grand’ narratives of kings and battles. The peasant, the artisan, the skilled 
worker, the domestic labourer and the ‘slave’ have all been effortlessly integrated in the text. It is remark- 
able that the texts also reflect the integration of most recent historical researches. The history texts judi- 
ciously avoid what may be called the fallacy of trying to cover everything, thus avoiding overburdening of 
facts and falling prey to the repetition of narratives. It has instead achieved presentation of select themes 
and issues in an elaborated manner while retaining the broad chronological structure. 

Concretizing information in history is attempted through the use of story and sources such as pictures 
and illustrations. The Eklavya history texts weave the notion of sources along with content. For instance, in 
the Vedic period, the scope and kind of sources available for that period and their limitations are discussed 
alongside content. Sometimes sources are introduced in a direct manner. For instance, Class VII students 
who by then are assumed to develop a higher level of comprehension are given the exercise of constructing 
history of a given period from a list of sources of evidence. 

Reviewers acknowledge the significance of imparting understanding of social processes, continuities and 
changes within these processes, linkages and interdependence between aspects of different processes. The 
text materials in history, therefore, do not aim at comprehensive compilation of facts within a chronologi- 
cal framework. With their focus on socio-political processes and inter-linkages between various facets of 
society, polity and economy, the texts explicate certain rulers, periods and themes rather than burdening 
the texts with detailed facts. One of the aims is to demonstrate how the past is reconstructed on the basis 
of available source material. The form and content devote a great deal of attention to causation at multiple 
levels. The Eklavya texts embody the ideas expressed by Dewey on the aim of history in elementary educa- 
tion, that, history for the educator ‘must be an indirect sociology—a study of society which lays bare its 
process of becoming and its modes of organization’ (Dewey 1915: 155). 
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The social science texts are unique in making the social world of the learner an object of study by con- 
stantly engaging learners in reflecting upon the social world they live in. Conventional social science teach- 
ing and texts present ‘information’ about societies and time periods, including the social milieus of learners 
without any reference to their lived experiences. This gap has led educators to question the relevance of 
the subject for the middle school child, rather than prompting them to revisit the presentation of content 
and the pedagogic approach in its transaction. Eklavya texts take care to not confine learners to study the 
social world that they can relate to. The books open up possibilities for learners to engage with issues and 
ideas that may be remotely connected with their lives but which gradually acquire meaning within the 
larger social reality. 

As reviewers of the civics texts assert, the basic task of democratic education is to enable people to move 
towards a society with greater freedom and human agency. Crucial to this endeavour is the uncovering 
of forces that control people and limit their agency. Through the textbooks, learners are engaged with 
structural inequalities in society, differences in terms of identities and the social consequences of these. An 
exposition of the socio-economic positions of diverse people and the way it affects their bargaining power 
in the market helps learners to develop sensitivity towards multiple perspectives and viewpoints. This the 
texts do, by not merely stating facts but by interpreting facts for learners to engage with, in order to arrive 
at a connected understanding of what is presented. 

There can be little doubt that the Eklavya approach to civics teaching and learning has broken fresh 
ground in this direction. It moves away from a state-centric civics to one where people are active agents 
amidst ordinary lives that are continually influenced by economic structures and relationships. The texts 
portray the state and society not as smooth, consensual entities, but as arenas of many conflicts and contra- 
dictions where people intervene actively in bringing about positive social change. Such an approach takes 
the educator and the educatee into the larger issue of meaning and aims of education and the specific role 
of textbooks in it. The element of tentativeness in presenting information rather than stating facts with 
finality conveys important sub-text messages of developing open minds. A lot has been carefully left for 
the children to discover, expecting them to use their own judgement and reasoning capacities. A constant 
attempt to connect with the immediate and familiar social milieu of learners through appropriately worded 
questions and activities creates an interest, an ownership of the process of learning and a desire to learn 
and know more. 


Knowledge Construction and Skill Development 


The pedagogic strength of the Eklavya texts also lies in the diverse set of skills they are likely to develop 
in the learners. The texts prompt children to compare things, ideas, events and situations. It also asks 
searching questions, encourages them to draw inferences and arrive at generalizations. Skills such as 
observation and comparison of phenomena, posing of problems, formulating hypothetical questions, 
reasoning, drawing inferences and articulating new questions facilitate the development of children’s 
ability to think critically. In this sense ‘skills refer not only to discrete techniques but also to complex 
procedures and methods’ which are intimately tied up with the subject-matter under study (Wiggins, 
Grant and McTighe, 2005). An integrated positioning of such capacity development through a well 
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crafted engagement with content enhances meta-cognitive development—a capacity for self-knowledge 
about how we think and why? 

Eklavya recognized the significance of reinforcing linguistic skills that children are meant to acquire 
through the primary school years of education. Consolidating and further elaborating these skills in dif- 
ferent contexts has been seen as essential to the teaching of social sciences. Thus, it is not the retention 
of ‘knowledge’ of the discipline which is more important but the understanding and application of that 
knowledge, possible via skills of logic that was sought to be enabled through the texts. For example, the 
language and method of comparison, description, articulating causation, summarizing an argument, infer- 
ring and extrapolating was considered necessary if learners were to grasp the subtle differences in perspec- 
tive on the subject-matter. Eklavya recognized early through field trials that an exposure to the diverse uses 
and aspects of language and logic are imperative to developing a scientific way of thinking about social 
issues. 


Process of Textbook Writing 


One of the key lessons that the review brings into focus is that the process of designing school curricula 
with its emphasis on disciplinary content ought to be integrated with institutions involved in frontier 
research of the concerned disciplines. The objectives of social science teaching, the perspective and frame- 
work of subject-matter ought to be informed by the most recent advances in the discipline. This is not 
merely a question of updating ‘information’ to one of keeping in touch with the evolution of the perspec- 
tive of the discipline itself; it is about the finer nuances of the debates in progress as well as the process of 
inquiry that brings into focus such debates. 

The other key process of text writing was the constant engagement with teachers which included ob- 
serving classroom processes as well. Teacher training was an inherent part of the Eklavya Programme. 
Teachers were walked through each chapter so as to engage them with the finer nuances and debates on the 
issue or topic at hand. Thus, for Eklavya, the textbook writing process necessarily included the teachers’ 
engagement with subject-matter. It was not only about conveying a better understanding of subject con- 
tent but about engaging with their assumptions, beliefs and attitudes on a number of social issues such as 
gender, caste, social hierarchies, development, religion, tribal culture and national identities. Many a times 
the entire project seemed too daunting as teachers were perceived to be steeped in conditioned notions 
on many of these questions. While it was difficult to get teachers to question their deeply held beliefs and 
reconstruct their ideas and constructs, more often than not, pointed discussions on these themes seemed 
to yield little result. However, the presence of a diverse set of teachers in the training workshops and their 
confidence in expressing their point of view often assisted the Eklavya team to view stereotypes critically. 
Over the years a significant change in the way some teachers started viewing social issues became visible. 

The review brings into focus some of the major debates on the teaching of social sciences that are seen 
to unfold in the process of writing the texts. For instance, the texts not only provide sound exemplars of 
an integrated approach but also provide convincing rationale for retaining approaches specific to each dis- 
cipline. The presentation of content woven with activities that prompt reasoning and inference provides 
methods of how information can be used to aid conceptualization and how this differs from the process of 
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memorizing facts. The texts demonstrate how content can be pitched at appropriate developmental levels 
with the help of simple, communicative language drawn from the familiar world of the learners. The book 
covers these and several other aspects of school teaching and learning which are normally relegated to the 
domain of practice as distinct from theory. It looks closely at the open-book evaluation system, parameters 
of assessment organized around key cognitive faculties important for social science teaching and the meth- 
odology of educating and professionally supporting teachers of social science disciplines. It offers several 
new insights into the crucial role that a well-written text can play in encouraging teachers to sustain critical 
pedagogic practice. While many of these debates are ongoing, the insights articulated can provide impetus 
to bring into the educational discourse diverse voices including those of teacher practitioners. 


Unaddressed Issues, Unanswered Questions 


Eklavya’s experiences as presented through this review also throw light on many of the constraints that 
tend to affect the growth and sustenance of innovations in education. While innovations need to be em- 
bedded in the given circumstances of educational realities and systemic structures, appropriately matched 
with the cognitive readiness of learners; many could not take root due to the systemic character of Indian 
schooling; the overwhelming character of social circumstances and the choices made by the Eklavya team 
at that point in time. The textbooks designed by Eklavya aspire to bring about educational change in syn- 
chronization with the factors mentioned above. However, ‘real teachers’, ‘real children’ in ‘real classrooms’ 
may present a reality different from the imagined and aspired. 

In this sense, the Eklavya experience unfolds the problematic with regard to the role of innovations 
in mainstream education in the country. The government of Madhya Pradesh took the first positive step 
when it allowed Eklavya to develop this pioneering programme of social science teaching with the field 
support of select state run schools. Although formal arrangements with the state government remained 
‘proper and correct’, there was no regular systemic mechanism for Eklavya to benefit from any feedback 
from the government. For instance, the role of the SCERT was merely to provide the required formal or- 
ganizational platform. The implicit and often explicit assumption was that the social science programme is 
that of an NGO, not of the government of Madhya Pradesh. Whether the programme should continue or 
be withdrawn was always an open question. The role of the Madhya Pradesh Textbook Standing Commit- 
tee was to examine and approve the textbooks as a formal requirement—it neither intervened nor reflected 
on the development of text materials. 

The space given to the social science programme in state schools indicated a relationship of patronage 
with Eklavya, not a professional or systemic one. As a result the interface between the formal system of 
education and the creative professional work of an NGO remained ambiguous and therefore complex and 
challenging. Such a relationship deterred the setting up of mechanisms for peer group sharing and review, 
evolving methods of concurrent evaluation, developing a vision of plurality in curriculum programmes 
and strengthening the innovative character of the programme. The challenge lay in professionalizing state 
agencies like the SCERT on the one hand and enhancing the preparedness of NGOs like Eklavya on the 
other; with the aim to muster wider political support for departing from conventional frameworks of 
developing and transacting school curricula. 
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An interface between creative professional work and the maintaining of political positions is yet another 
unresolved problem that the future of such work must address. Eklavya consciously limited its role to 
endeavours in education alone while keeping itself aloof from the felt need to establish close links with 
political groups in order to build support. In its several years of engagement with the state government, 
Eklavya cognized the need to invest energy and intellectual capital in political groups but could do precious 
little. While this was concluded to be a crying need for Eklavya and other NGOs engaged in similar work, 
agencies like the SCERT would also benefit from such strategies. Political interference is known to deter 
many sound attempts at bringing innovative ideas closer to mainstream education. 

Even though a ruling government technically ‘responds’ to political opposition raised against a text- 
book or a programme, the political fallout is usually lasting, creating an aura of censorship which per- 
meates down the line in the bureaucratic establishment. In such a context, the bureaucracy in-charge of 
academic matters enters into a state of panic and despondency with an urge to play safe. The level and 
nature of political mobilization in a society at any given point of time thus, determines the space for pro- 
fessional intervention in school education, directly or indirectly. Eklavya worked with the surmise that 
accommodating political sensitivities in school curriculum was inevitable, requiring fine tuning relative 
to the political context of the time. This was particularly so for programmes that sought to intervene 
in the mainstream system of education. The question that remains to be engaged with is: how should 
NGOs such as Eklavya strategize to influence political mobilizations to increasingly build respect for 
professional work in education? 

The social science programme faced direct political attack on two occasions. The government first 
ordered its closure in 1991 without any review and evaluation. After the orders were issued, the govern- 
ment called for an evaluation as well! Commissioned by the state government, an evaluation was hur- 
riedly done, the findings of which were neither made public nor ever discussed. The programme was 
restarted after a change in the political regime soon after. Another attack was unveiled in 1997 when a 
primary school textbook prepared by SCERT with Eklavya’s participation was torn up in the Vidhan 
Sabha for containing a joke insinuated to be aimed against Lord Rama. That part of the text was with- 
drawn by the government. On the second occasion, in March 2000, a Vidhan Sabha query was raised on 
a factual matter in the text on the Aryans; the question was answered by the government and the matter 
was ostensibly contained. However, the establishment became extremely wary and cautious in relating 
to Eklavya’s work. The space available to Eklavya in state schools gradually shrank until the programme 
was ordered a final closure in 2002. 


Textbook Writing and the Challenges that Remain 


Some key challenges with regard to the nature and structure of the texts remain to be addressed. For in- 
stance, a study of the achievement levels of children in different skills reveals significant implications for 
textbook writing. First, it indicates that elaborate engagement with an issue helps build concrete images 
for the learners, thereby assisting concept formation. This is in strong contrast to the rather terse texts, 
ordinarily written. Second, it shows that children have serious difficulty in articulating their understand- 
ing through independent writing. Whether this is a problem of framing written answers or a limitation of 
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their thinking and conceptualization will need to be investigated through a systematic comparison with 
children’s performance on oral tests. This would have crucial implications for evaluation strategies which 
presently rely exclusively upon writing skills. 

The lack of adequate opportunity for writing available to children and the absence of feedback to them 
on their writing are areas that need to be strengthened as a matter of priority. Oral interactions, too, 
with children have great potential. The texts are written in a style that demonstrates as well as prompts 
teachers to use dialogue as a pedagogic approach. Select field observations indicate that teachers do make 
genuine attempts to engage children in dialogue. It would be worthwhile to include this as part of in- 
service training of teachers and continued professional support. Prompting teachers to use dialogue is 
likely to enhance pedagogic practice, lateral thinking and learning amongst children. More opportunities 
for analytic, open-ended oral explorations as well as written exercises would therefore be necessary in 
structuring text materials. 

Sufficient explorations of the child’s own environment and experiences, a prerequisite for meaningful 
education, though encouraged by the textbooks and even taken up by the teachers on their own, needs 
regular professional support. Though a textbook cannot replace a teacher, a stronger facilitation of this key 
input built into the books can be made a central thrust of teacher education and support programmes. 

Other non-textual activities such as drawing pictures, making clay models and oral narration seem to 
have a lot of potential as pedagogic tools but were not given as much focus in the Eklavya Programme. 
Textbooks can be designed to encourage drawing more directly by having many more incomplete pictures 
or diagrams for children to complete and work on further. 

Third, the texts appear to lay greater emphasis on the development of skills and not enough on engage- 
ment with content. This assumed duality between content and skill has been investigated to be particularly 
characteristic of history teaching’ (Counsell, 2004). The review clearly brings into focus the need to rec- 
ognize the intimate relationship between content and pedagogy; concept and skill. For instance, the texts 
draw attention to the subtler aspects of an issue through exercises of ‘compare and contrast’. While these 
may appear to be exercises in ‘skill’ development, exposure to similarities and differences in an argument 
or a rationale nudges learners to discern, to see historical information in a certain way and to ‘make judg- 
ments that are significant to the discipline’s concerns’ (Counsell, 2004: 68-69). 

Efforts of the Eklavya team to spell out general and broad concepts has often created a situation where the 
distinction between concepts and skills is almost effaced. For example, the ‘concept’ of change or intercon- 
nections between different aspects of a society is quite the same as the ‘skill’ of comparing between different 
times or places. If on the other hand a more specific list of concepts is presented; for instance, the change that 
comes about in human society with the beginning of agriculture; the reason for this ‘concept’ being chosen 
in a curriculum becomes a matter of discretion and individual judgement of curriculum designers. Another 
set of people can theoretically and validly be able to make another kind of choice. A listing of concepts would 
also need to take into account what the local community defines as its own major concerns. 

The problem becomes even more difficult when educators fail to see the distinction between those 
aspects of history teaching that relate to its method of enquiry and those that relate to understanding the 
meta-cognitive concepts of causation, continuity, change and consequence (Counsell, 2004). While some 
scholars refer to the latter as ‘conceptual understanding’, others prefer to call them ‘skills’. The review 
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prompts educators and textbook writers to investigate more closely the relationship between ‘content’ and 
‘skill’ rather than assume its dichotomy as a ‘given’ to contend with. 

The open-book examination system introduced by Eklavya through the state board of examinations is 
by far the most striking innovation. This is the first thing that teachers mention when asked to comment 
on their work. The open-book system attempts to displace rote from the primary position it usually occu- 
pies in the conventional practice of teaching as well as testing. Children are expected to take their textbooks 
along with them for writing an examination. The exam focused on skills of comprehension, reasoning and 
expression. It can be safely said that rote-based learning was virtually wiped out from the assessment of 
children in the social sciences. The closure of the programme has therefore had serious consequences for 
systems of evaluation. 

Notwithstanding the above concerns, the Eklavya texts have encouraged dialogical classrooms and 
achieved significant shifts in procedures of assessment. The major obstacles to further improvement are— 
the compulsion to conform to the format of the conventional board exam and the social organization of 
the schools as well as their low position in society. The social circumstances of schooling have garrotted the 
best efforts of Eklavya and the teachers. The organization of the school, its low position in the local com- 
munity, the latter’s doubts about its relevance to their lives, the bureaucratic structure of which the village 
school is a part, it being the last to receive funds, have been some of the major bottlenecks. 

The power of the social context of schooling may be seen most sharply in the teachers’ reflections on 
students’ indifference towards the social studies examination—the open book examination—a major in- 
novation in Indian school education, means to the students ‘only an easy way to get marks’. The meaning 
of the exam as a tool for self assessment and learning is suppressed by the dominant meaning of exams—a 
mere competitive activity which brings ‘prestige’ to the families of a few while keeping the bulk of children 
outside the ambit of learning! 

The meaning of social science education continues to be suppressed thus by the importance of marks 
on the result card and the limits of innovation within the paradigm of ‘teaching for testing’ become starkly 
visible. The routes from here must now take shape to mobilize social and political support for changing the 
very social structure of schooling—a subject that should prompt educators to look at the criticality of social 
sciences beyond the narrow confines of a school subject to be transmitted through a textbook in order to 
pass examinations. 


Notes 


1. The textbooks being referred to here are those of NCERT based on NCF, 2005. 

2. See Sarada Balagopalan (2003) on this issue. 

3. Scholars have investigated the content-skill dichotomy and its associated problems in school science as well. See G. Ericksen 
(1994). 
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Epilogue 


THE EKLAVYA TEAM 


Tus review and documentation of the social science programme began in 1996 and the draft report was 
presented at a national seminar in 2001. Much water has flown down the Narmada since then. The gov- 
ernment of Madhya Pradesh terminated its integral association with the programme in August 2002 by 
withdrawing the permission that prescribed it as a formal curriculum in select state schools. Almost simul- 
taneously, several government agencies from different states invited Eklavya to assist in developing social 
science textbooks for them. Some states have independently used Eklavya text materials as resources and 
exemplars to develop social science textbooks. Since its formal closure, Eklavya has been working with 
schools and teachers committed to innovation across the state. In this epilogue, the growth of the pro- 
gramme of Eklavya in the past decade will be discussed briefly. 


A Proposal for Expansion 


In 1999, Eklavya had begun discussions with the state government for expanding the social science pro- 
gramme within the state of Madhya Pradesh. The SCERT suggested that the matter be placed before the 
Standing Committee for Textbooks—a statutory body set up by the government of Madhya Pradesh to 
approve state textbooks. The committee in its meeting in July 1999 arrived at the understanding that the 
matter did not come under its purview. It nevertheless recommended that the state government undertake 
an evaluation of the programme before implementing it on a large scale. 

By then, Eklavya had completed a preliminary report of the review of the programme with the help of 
several scholars. The review report was submitted to the government along with a formal proposal for a 
scale-up of the programme in December 1999. The then director of the Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission, 
who was also education secretary to the government of Madhya Pradesh advised Eklavya to seek endorse- 
ment of its proposal from local bodies such as the Panchayati Raj Institutions (PRI) and District Govern- 
ments in the light of an effort towards decentralization and devolution of powers to these bodies. 

Eklavya began a process of intense consultations and involvement at the local level to introduce the 
programme to a cross section of people. Copies of the textbooks were distributed to middle schools and 
schoolteachers were invited to review them and suggest improvements. Several meetings were held with 
teachers on the issue. Likewise, district level meetings were held with the intelligentsia, the MLAs and 
PRI functionaries. The Eklavya textbooks were discussed at great length and a large number of people 
suggested concrete changes and improvements while also sharing specific reservations. However, most 
of them welcomed the idea of soliciting the opinion of the people of the district and implementing the 
Eklavya texts as they viewed them to be children-friendly. 

In May 2000, Eklavya persuaded the District Education Officer (DEO) to set up an advisory commit- 
tee including school and college teachers to review the textbooks. This committee began its work but 
was wound up after two meetings as the DEO failed to get a clearance for it from the SCERT. 
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In February 2001 Eklavya submitted its proposal for scale-up of the social science programme to the 
Director, SCERT along with a report of processes undertaken at the district level. The highlight of this 
proposal was the incorporation of specific roles for the district bodies and the PRIs in the implementation 
of the programme. It was suggested that the state government implement the programme for a fixed period 
of five years; an academic advisory committee of teachers, intellectuals, parents and people’s representa- 
tives be set up to advice on all academic matters; and the district government review the programme every 
year and at the end of the five-year period. This review was to become the basis on which decisions were 
to be taken about the continuation of the programme in a given district. 

The response of the government of Madhya Pradesh to this proposal was lukewarm. The secretary to 
the chief minister felt that curricular matters were the prerogative of the state government and therefore 
PRIs or even local MLAs cannot play a definitive role. He declared that the state government would prefer 
to conduct an external and comparative evaluation of the programme before taking any further decision 
in the matter. 

Despite repeated reminders, however, such an evaluation was never instituted. Eklavya’s proposal for an 
expansion of the programme thus got shelved permanently. 


Closure of the Programme 


In February 2002, at the instance of Dr Sitasaran Sharma, a Bharatiya Janata Party Member of Legislative 
Assembly (who was also his party’s chief whip in the Assembly and an invitee to the meeting of the District 
Planning Committee), the District Planning Council of Hoshangabad passed a resolution recommending the 
closure of the Hoshangabad Science Teaching Progamme. A keen debate followed lasting several months 
in which students, teachers, scientists, educationists and politicians participated. The state government in 
its wisdom decided to accept this recommendation and eventually passed an official order closing down 
the science programme of Eklavya in July 2002. 

Meanwhile the MLA, Dr Sharma, made it clear that he was keen to see the social science programme 
close down as well. In his view the programme promoted ideas that were questionable. Before taking 
this step, about two years ago he had been given the Eklavya textbooks and was invited to attend meet- 
ings held to review the texts as part of the public contact programme. Although he never attended any 
public meetings, whenever Eklavya members met him in his office, he took the opportunity to seek clar- 
ifications on some of the objections he raised about text content. For example, he objected to the name 
of a character in a story, Aftab, asserting that this gives the ‘impression that all farmers of this district are 
Muslims’. When it was clarified that the name Aftab in the text referred to a trader who sells locks in 
local markets, he readily withdrew his objection. Around the same time another BJP MLA raised ques- 
tions in the State Assembly with regard to the mention of animal sacrifices in the Vedic period and the 
origin of Aryans in the history texts. These questions were replied very adeptly by the then Education 
Minister, Shri Mahendra Singh Baudh. Nevertheless, soon after the closure of the Hoshangabad Science 
Programme in July 2002, Dr Sharma raised the matter of the social science programme with the Madhya 
Pradesh Textbook Corporation through a formal written communication. His letter raised three main 
issues: 
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1. Pointing certain factual errors in the texts mainly in the nature of dated information in the civics 
section. 

2. Questioning the veracity of certain sections of the history texts, such as Vedic animal sacrifices and 
the Central Asian origins of the Indo Aryans; what he considered the downplaying of the contribu- 
tion of the Vedic Aryans to science and medicine and the playing up of Buddhist influences. 

3. Including in the civics texts, undesirable values and perspectives such as discussing the functioning 
of the caste system and the prevalence of caste discrimination in historical times and demonstrating 
protests by the people of a town against an ineffective municipality in the civics texts. 


Dr Sharma seemed to be particularly peeved by the last point. He wrote: 


What is the objective behind painting a negative picture of the government and administration in the innocent 
minds of class VI students? Do these books want to fill anti-government feelings in the minds from the very 
childhood? Reference to the equation of votes seems very unjustifiable. (S. Sharma, Letter to M.P. Textbook 
Corporation, 2002) 


This last reference pointed to the story wherein one of the protestors’ states that municipal members 
and MLAs have been elected by popular vote and if they do not solve people’s problems they will not get 
any votes in the next election. 

These questions were forwarded to Eklavya and Eklavya was expected to explain this ‘objectionable’ 
treatment of the texts, which it did. At the same time the Shiksha Mission sent a list of questions to 
the Hoshangabad District Education Officer asking for clarifications on the civics sections of the Eklavya 
textbook for Class VI, and interestingly many of the questions sent by the Mission were similar to those 
asked by the MLA. Eklavya supplied the answers to the DEO. The sustained campaign of Dr Sharma bore 
fruit and the Director of the Rajiv Gandhi Shiksha Mission formally ordered the closure of the programme 
in August 2002, a good two months after the school academic session was well underway. The reason 
given was that the state government had decided to follow a policy of having uniform textbooks across the 
schools of the entire state of Madhya Pradesh. The schools were however permitted to use the Eklavya 
textbooks as supplementary reading materials if they so desired. 


Working with Interested Teachers 


It was amply clear in 2001 itself, that the state government was dragging its feet regarding their thinking 
on Eklavya’s proposal of scaling-up the programme in Madhya Pradesh. This prompted Eklavya to seek 
the participation of interested teachers in taking forward the vision and practice of hands-on teaching of 
science and social science in their schools. Formal communication was established with schools seek- 
ing the participation of those who wished to attend workhshops on innovative social science teaching. 
Interested applicants were invited to a workshop organized by Eklavya and the state education department 
gave them the required permission. Subsequently Eklavya organized such workshops every year. In ad- 
dition, monthly meetings were held with teachers in about six centres spread over five districts. Over a 
hundred teachers had been attending these programmes. The meetings and training sessions focused on 
enhancing the understanding of the teachers on content areas as well as on providing them with ideas for 
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improving their teaching in the classrooms. These meetings became forums for teachers to voice their 
academic concerns and enrich their understanding of subject-matter. Eklavya has been regularly review- 
ing the effectiveness and the long term sustainability of these forums and exploring various strategies to 
build a stable programme of teacher development. 


Textbook Writing in the States 


The District Primary Education Programme of the mid-1990s made attempts to transform the teaching and 
learning process through pedagogic renewal and developing school textbooks across different states. As the 
work on primary school textbooks came to a closure, many states felt the need to engage with the creation of 
middle level texts that would be in consonance with the new primary school books. Thus a spate of textbook 
rewriting commenced in the late 1990s in several states, beginning with Lok Jumbish in Rajasthan. 


The Lok Jumbish Experience 


In 1996, the Lok Jumbish Parishad invited Eklavya to facilitate the development of its social science and sci- 
ence textbooks for middle schools along the lines of the Madhya Pradesh textbooks. After a series of debates 
on the question of simply ‘implementing’ its books in a new state, Eklavya decided to build a resource group 
based in Rajasthan and to collaborate with it to develop texts contextually appropriate for Rajasthan. 

Eklavya adopted a twofold strategy in this regard. First, it consulted NGOs already working in curricu- 
lum development in Rajasthan. These were: Sandhan, an organization with experience of work with the 
Shikshakarmi project and Lok Jumbish; Vidya Bhawan and Sewa Mandir, engaged in development and 
education for several years. Eklavya solicited the cooperation of Sandhan and Vidya Bhawan to provide 
infrastructural support as well as collaborate in the endeavour. 

Second, Eklavya established contact with universities and research institutions such as the social science 
departments of Rajasthan University, Mohanlal Sukhadia University, Maharishi Dayanand University in 
Ajmer, the Regional Institute of Education, Ajmer, the Institute of Development Studies and the Marudhara 
Academy. Scholars from these institutions and the NGOs provided rich academic inputs to the programme. 
They helped Eklavya to adapt the original textbooks to the socio-political and cultural context of Rajasthan; 
provided primary research materials to develop chapters and joined Eklavya in surveys and field visits (1998, 
1999). Above all they brought new perspectives to the teaching of social sciences in Rajasthan. 

It was suggested that unlike the Eklavya textbooks which were focused on select geographical parts of 
Madhya Pradesh, the books for Lok Jumbish should relate to the entire state of Rajasthan. In geography, 
this meant taking the entire range of Rajasthan figuratively termed Maru-Meru-Mal. This meant that 
Eklavya had to introduce a chapter on the theme of desert villages as part of its series of village studies in 
Class VI geography. They also suggested including themes of relevance like the revival of the Arvari Nadi 
by the Tarun Bharat Sangh. 

Rajasthan being the site of major regional state formation and the emergence of a syncretic culture in 
the medieval period, her historians helped to revise some of the Eklavya team’s notions relating to these 
themes and their treatment in the textbooks. Friends from Sandhan helped in understanding the agrarian 
social structure, the rural marketing system, the Panchayati Raj Institutions in Rajasthan as well as the 
peculiarities of Rajasthan industry. 
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These books were implemented in about 55 schools in the Pisangan block of Ajmer district. This meant 
several rounds of teacher training, systems of follow-up and monthly meetings with teachers and Lok 
Jumbish field workers. This gave Eklavya an opportunity to systematize its teacher training package as the 
team worked with a much larger number of teachers for the first time. 

Lok Jumbish began to run into problems in 1998. The Swedish International Development Agency 
(SIDA) that was funding Lok Jumbish suspended financial grant to it, following the testing of the nuclear 
bomb in Pokhran. Elections to the state assembly brought the Congress party to power. The new authori- 
ties sought to bring about radical changes in the perspective and programme of Lok Jumbish bringing it 
under the control of the state education department. As part of this process, the arrangement with Eklavya 
was terminated on the plea that the books produced by Eklavya were plagiarized from those produced for 
Madhya Pradesh! Even though Eklavya had begun work on the Grade VIII textbook it had to be suspended 
and the SCERT of Rajasthan was commissioned to produce the Grade VIII textbook. This new book had 
no relation whatsoever with the Grade VI and VH books. Thus ended Eklavya’s collaboration with the Lok 
Jumbish Project. 


Madhya Pradesh SCERT 


In the late 1990s, the Madhya Pradesh SCERT invited Eklayva to help develop the social science textbooks 
for middle schools. Members of the team participated in a few workshops and offered to help the SCERT. 
The SCERT included some of the schoolteachers associated with Eklavya in the writer’s committee. Al- 
though the impact of their efforts can be seen in the texts that were produced, the innovative thinking 
remains restricted to select chapters. The texts attempt to address the learner in many chapters and devices 
like stories are used intermittently. 


Assam 


In 2001, Eklavya began supporting the efforts of the Assam government in mobilizing and orienting a 
team of resource persons at the state level. A new perspective of the curriculum was evolved and text- 
books for Grade V were developed (2003) using many new approaches such as case studies, field surveys, 
study of original source materials, stories, comparative studies and activities. This work continued till 
2003, when a change of personnel in the government was followed by a tapering-off of the involvement 
of Eklavya. 


Uttar Pradesh 


The new social science textbooks of Uttar Pradesh (published in 2003) have drawn in various ways from 
the Eklavya textbooks and acknowledged the use of the books as reference material. A large number of 
chapters from the Eklavya textbooks were used with minor changes. However, Eklavya had no knowledge 
of this process till the team members accidentally came across these books in mid-2004. 


Delhi SCERT 


Delhi SCERT began preparing new textbooks for all classes in 2003. Several resources persons who 
had also helped Eklavya were part of the core team that prepared and edited the social science textbooks 
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for Delhi SCERT. The textbooks reflect clearly the influence of Eklavya’s work and a creative use of its 
experiences especially in the history and civics sections. These books in effect provide an alternative and 
a counter point to Eklavya’s work. 


Chattissgarh SCERT 


Chattissgarh separated from Madhya Pradesh in 2000 to form a new state. Soon after, the government of 
Chattissgarh invited Eklavya, among others, to help develop the curriculum and textbooks for the state. 
They were especially keen to contextualize the textbooks to the state of Chattissgarh. Eklavya teamed 
up with Vidya Bhawan and Digantar to participate in this project in collaboration with the SCERT of 
Chhatissgarh. The latter set up a textbook team consisting of about 25 persons who were vested with the 
responsibility of drafting the curriculum and preparing the new textbooks for all grades. 

Eklavya has been working closely with this team in building up its experiences in both academic and 
technical aspects of textbook preparation. Eklavya helped to augment the group with resource persons from 
the universities, colleges and NGOs of Chattissgarh. However, all decisions pertaining to what goes into the 
textbooks remain with the SCERT writer’s team. Features of Eklavya textbooks, which the team considered 
acceptable, have found their way into the new textbooks. The new textbooks have been implemented in 
four blocks in different geographic regions of the state. Teachers have been trained by a collaborative team of 
Eklavya, scholars from the local colleges and the SCERT faculty. The process of collecting feedback on the 
trial books and using that to develop textbooks for all the schools of the state of Chhatissgarh was completed 
and the textbooks are being used in all state schools. Meanwhile, a Resource Centre has been set up in Raipur 
under the Eklavya Foundation in collaboration with Vidya Bhawan and Digantar from Rajasthan to carry 
forward sustained work with the SCERT and DIETs of the state. 


NCERT 


The Eklavya team was invited to contribute to the textbook writing work in social sciences for Grades VI 
to XII. From 2005 to 2008, the team has worked on a number of committees and contributed to the review, 
writing and editing of the new textbooks, initiated and produced by the NCERT. 


Research and Material Development 


Issues emerging out of the textbook work have been taken up for research studies by members of the 
team. A study on the learning of concepts in physical geography has been conducted. It is being finalized 
and prepared for publication. Another study on children’s perception of government structures has been 
conducted and published by Eklavya (George, 2007). 

The textbook work also threw up the need for developing new learning materials. Many schools spe- 
cially the private schools have been interested in using selected chapters as resource materials instead of the 
entire textbook. Eklavya has published a number of thematic chapters from the textbooks as modules. 

Another such need was to create an atlas for beginners in map-reading. A project to prepare and publish 
such an atlas is underway. A series of modules on map-reading is also being planned. Similarly efforts have 
been made to prepare a module on communalism and the partition of India. A draft of the module has 
been made and used for teachers’ workshops. 
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Eklavya has also worked to develop the course content of the optional paper on pedagogy of social sci- 
ences in the Collaborative Programme of M.A. in Education (at TISS) and provided faculty for the course. 
Currently, the nature of discipline in geography and economics and the implications for curriculum de- 
velopment in school, including at the level of secondary education, is being examined and explored in 
Eklavya. 


The Growing Team 


From 1982 to 1990, the social science team at Eklavya mainly comprised of Ms Anjali Noronha, Ms Rashmi 
Paliwal, Shri Arvind Sardana, Shri C.N. Subramaniam and Prof: Pramila Kumar. After the first phase of 
the development of the programme, many new members joined the team at different points of time. Ms 
Yemuna Sunny, Shri Sanjay Tiwari, Shri Rammurthy Sharma, Shri Alex M. George, Dr Amman Madan, 
Dr Gautam Pandey, Dr Sarada Balgopalan and Dr Sukanya Bose have taken forward the aims of the social 
science programme through several fresh initiatives. 


Reference 


George, Alex. 2006. Children’s Perceptions of Sarkar. Eklavya: Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh. 


Appendix 


Reviewers of the Social Science Textbooks of Eklavya 


Uma Chakravarty, a feminist historian, taught at Miranda House, University of Delhi as Associate 
Professor of History for over four decades. She is currently associated with the movement for women’s 
rights and democratic rights. 


Amita Chandra teaches history at Kendriya Vidyalaya, Hindan. Her doctoral work is focused on the nature 
of school textbooks of history. 


Anita Dighe retired as Professor and Director of the Campus of Open Learning, University of Delhi. She 
is currently working with Himgiri Nabh Vishwavidyalaya in Dehradun. 


Jean Dreze is currently Honourary Professor at Delhi School of Economics, New Delhi and Senior Profes- 
sor at G.B. Pant Social Science Institute, Allahabad. 


R. Govinda is Professor of Education and Vice-Chancellor of the National University of Educational 
Planning and Administration, New Delhi. 


Rampratap Gupta retired as Professor of Economics from Government College, Rampura and is now a 
freelance writer and activist on economic issues. 


Sarah Joseph has taught political science at Lady Shri Ram College, University of Delhi as Associate Pro- 
fessor for several years. She is currently Senior Fellow of the Indian Council for Social Science Research 
(ICSSR). 


Atishi Marlena is a Rhodes Scholar from Oxford University where she studied history and education. 
Based outside Bhopal, she is involved in an attempt to actualize a way of life that is ecologically sustainable, 
equitable and helps create a better world. 


R. Nagaraj is currently Professor of Economics at Indira Gandhi Institute of Development Research, 
Mumbai. 


M.I. Qureshi retired as Professor of Geography from the Centre for the Study of Regional Development, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 


T.K. Sundari Ravindran is currently honourary Professor of Economics at Achutha Menon Centre for 
Health Science Studies, Sree Chitra Tirunal Institute for Medical Sciences and Technology, Trivandrum. 


Sumit Sarkar, an eminent historian of Modern India, has retired as Professor of History from the Univer- 
sity of Delhi where he taught for several years. He has been deeply engaged with issues of history syllabi and 
democratic movements. 


K. Sivaswamy retired as Professor of Geography from the Centre for the Study of Regional Development, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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List of Teacher Participants in the Eklavya Social Science Programme 


Babe Ali School, Bhopal: Sarla Tiwari, Rekharani Srivastava, Sarla Pachaur and Leelo Sahgal 
Government Middle School, Arlavada: Sanjeevani Kant, Ishwari Modi and Shri Chauhan 
Government Middle School, Mankund: Prakash Kant and Bherulal Malviya 

Government Middle School, Uda: Arun Kumar Sakalle, Gopal Sharma and Shobha Vajpayee 
Lal School, Harda: Jagdish Tank, Ashok Joshi, Hariprasad Shukla and S.M. Ali 

Government Middle School, Ranhaikalan: Shivlal Gujar and Ramawtar Chourasia 
Government Middle School, Malakhedi: Govardhan Dubey, Aruna Raikwar and Hira Thakur 
Government Middle School, Jasalpur: Radheshyam Dubey, Sarla Upadhyay and Aruna Mishra 
Government Middle School, Jamani: R.P. Pathak and N.K. Parsai. 


Glossary 


Aadhatiya (#tefeat): Traditional broker in the grain market. 

Aadhat Pratha (Het Fat): Traditional system of wholesale grain trade through brokers. 

Baada (ast): Cultivated enclosed patch of land adjacent to the farmer’s residence. 

Babool (aaet): Name of a tree. 

Bagraa-bagraa kar (RI- FRI FX): Unpack, leading to things spilling around. 

Bakaaya (3#r): Amount that is due. 

Bakkhar (@ReR): Metal blade used to upturn soil, instead of a plough share. 

Batai (sets): Share cropping. 

Batla (@tecm): A specific variety of pulses. 

Batloi (7¢e#): Brass vessel for storing water. 

Bidi (att): Equivalent of a cigarette. 

Bigha (arat): Measuring unit (for land), equal to quarter of an acre. 

Bhogapati (Taf): Feudatories vested by the king, in early medieval North India, with rights of controlling 
defined areas and enjoying its revenues. 

Brahmo Samaj (a@it Wrst): A socio-religious reform movement of 19th century Bengal. 

Chhaal (et): Bark of tree. 

Chhataai (Se): Sorting. 

Chait karaney (At #): Labouring for harvesting agricultural fields. 

Chamada kamaana (AAS FAM): Tanning of leather. 

Chungi Kar (4it- #R): Toll tax. 

Daavan (a1): Crushing of husk with the help of bullocks before threshing the grain. 

Darshan (#3): A holy visit to the temple or any other place of worship. 

Daas (et): A term used in the Rig Veda for alien agricultural communities settled in villages and regarded 
as enemies by the Aryan clans. 

Dastaa (#1): Team, task force. 

Dasyu (#4): See Daas (4). 

Faujdari (iste): Criminal cases. 

Grihapati (Jef): Heads of households in possession of wealth and power in Vedic and Buddhist texts. 

Hammal (e141): Labourers performing loading-unloading tasks. 

Hal-bakkhar (@1- FER): Equipment for ploughing the soil, one with a pointed plough share and the other 
with a flat blade attached for the purpose. 

Jagir (FIR): Area alloted to a jagirdar to collect revenue. 

Jagirdari (aFIRe): Mughal system of paying officials (jagirdar) by granting them the right to collect revenue 
from a defined territory called jagir for a specific time period. 

Jhalanaa (ae): Welding. 
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Jaziya (sifsrat): Tax levied on non-muslims. 

Khaataa (rat): Account. 

Kaveloo (#4) : Terracotta roofing tiles. 

Kasera (8): Brass smith. 

Khejri (st): Name of a tree found in the Thar desert. 

Koya (#Wt): A tribe in Andhra Pradesh. 

Kudki (set): Attachment of property. 

Mansabdari (4484): A system of assigning ranks to officials of the Mughal administration. 

Mothh (te): Leather bag with which water is drawn from wells with the help of bullocks. 

Raayatwari (wadart): A revenue settlement system devised by the British in South India to settle land rev- 
enue demand directly with each cultivator or raayat. 

Suhrawardy Silsila (Qeaaet feefaen): A devotional order of Muslim mystics following a teacher or peer. 

Mahajanpad (Hest): The territories in which clans (jana) settled down and developed as important states 
with capital cities, forts, armies, etc. in 6th century BC India. 

Muhaanaa (ert): Mouth of a river. 

Naadu (arg): A tamil term for a territorial unit consisting of villages; a council administering a unit consist- 
ing of villages. 

Palash (Feat): Name of a tree found in central India. 

Paimaana (441): Measuring scale. 

Pani (Ti): A term used in the Rig Veda for alien agricultural communities settled in villages and regarded 
as enemies by the Aryan clans. 

Paara (art): Mercury. 

Paramhans Mandli (Hea Aset): a socio-religious reform organisation of Maharashtra in the 19th 
century. 

Painda (4): Bottom of a vessel. 

Palevaa ("etat): Filling the field with water for a few days after upturning the soil with the bakkhar (blade), 
and before ploughing it for sowing. 

Pathaar (TSR): Plateau. 

Praangan (RM): Courtyard, enclave. 

Pungi (Fit): Piece of paper or any material folded into a conical shape which whistles when blown into. 

Rajanya (ast): Members of senior lineages in Vedic clans, relatives of rajas. 

Rapta (eT): Culvert over a stream, rivulet, drain. 

Ropani (ait): Nursery for preparing plant-saplings 

Sadaabahaar (@e1ser): Evergreen (forest). 

Samtal (eet): Plain, flat surface. 

Shabar (as): Name of a forest-dwelling tribe inhabiting the areas near the Vindhya mountains. 

Shudra (a=): The fourth group in the varna system of social hierarchy, who were expected to serve the three 
‘higher varnas’ and were barred from performing Vedic rituals. 

Taatpatti (ceteet): Strips of jute-matting used in state schools for students to sit on. 

Tattar (€ex): A woven mat of bamboo used for enclosing open space. 


Glossary 


Taksal (rater): Place for minting coins. 

Tauji (Asi): Land tax. 

Takhta hathiyaana (Ret @frart): Seizing the throne. 
Thaath (616): Wooden frame for making the roof. 
Udaavani (ssreit): Threshing. 


Ur (38): A Tamil term for a village settlement; the council which administers the village. 
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About the Editor and Contributors 


Editor 


Poonam Batra is one of India’s leading elementary and teacher education academics with over a 25 years 
of experience in teaching, research, training, management and consultancy. She is Professor of Education 
at University of Delhi where she co-created the framework for the Bachelor of Elementary Education 
(B.EI.Ed.), India’s much celebrated four-year professional elementary teacher education programme in 
the 1990s. Professor Batra was awarded the prestigious national Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship in 2007 for 
research on Teacher Education and Social Change. She has published internationally and domestically 
in areas of public policy in education, elementary education curriculum and pedagogy, developmental 
and educational psychology and gender studies. Professor Batra has co-authored a number of key edu- 
cational policy documents including the Draft National Curriculum Framework for Teacher Education 
(NCERT/NCTE, 2006; 2009); XI Plan Working Group Report on Teacher Education (Planning Commis- 
sion, 2007); and the section on Education and Women’s Equality in review of the New Policy on Education 
(NPE, 1986). She has had a long association with the Eklavya elementary and social science programmes 
in Madhya Pradesh. 


Contributors 


Amman Madan works on issues of social anthropology dealing with the relevance and impact of educa- 
tion in society. He is interested in how education mediates social stratification and helps structure a society. 
He is also interested in the possibilities of education and how it may contribute to the civic culture of a 
community. He tries to locate education within the context of a stratified and changing India, with its iden- 
tity politics and nascent deliberative democracy. He has co-authored a book on NCERT?’s social science 
textbooks and is presently writing a book on meritocracy as an educational and political ideal for society. 
He has worked with Eklavya and is associated with the Pragat Shikshan Sansthan, Phaltan, Maharashtra. 
He is a visiting faculty at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS), Mumbai and University of Kashmir. 
Currently, he is teaching at the Department of Humanities and Social Sciences at Indian Institute of 
Technology Kanpur. 


Kamala Menon has taught geography at Mothers International School, New Delhi, since 1991, and is 
currently the Principal of the Mirambika Free-Progress School of Sri Aurobindo Ashram in Delhi. She has 
worked for 17 years in the area of testing in geography in the Department of Measurement and Evaluation 
at NCERT. 


Disha Nawani is Associate Professor at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences (TISS), Mumbai, where she 
teaches in the MA Elementary Education programme. She has helped develop and teach a course on 
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materials design and development which is centred on developing a critical understanding around materi- 
als and their evaluation, use and development. Earlier Disha taught courses related to the social sciences 
in the B.El.Ed. programme at Gargi College, University of Delhi. She works on issues related to the so- 
ciology of education. Her specific areas of interest are children’s literature and their pedagogic relevance, 
understanding the role of NGOs in education and critically viewing teaching—learning materials for the 
elementary school level. 


Yemuna Sunny has a background in Geography and has been working in Eklavya on areas of social sci- 
ence education since 1993. She has been deeply engaged with the need to critically examine geography as 
a school subject. She has several articles published in Sandarbh, Eklavya’s journal for teachers. She is also 
involved in the development of an atlas for students that focuses on the development of geography in terms 
of relationships and processes. She has also been developing and teaching a social science course as part of 
the MA Education (Elementary) Programme at TISS. She has been involved in out-of-school learning and 
has worked with children and youth of rural Hoshangabad, where writing, theatre, reading, discussions, 
and so on, have created some spaces for expression for Dalits. 


Tripta Wahi retired as Associate Professor of History from Hindu College, the University of Delhi. She 
has been closely associated with the Social Science Programme of Eklavya since the mid-1980s. She was 
Senior Fellow at the Indian Institute of Advanced Studies in Shimla from 1992 to 1994. Thereafter she 
was actively involved in the Jahagirpuri project of MACESE and held the UGC Fellowship to work with 
Lokshala, a community-based UEE initiative of MACESE, University of Delhi. Tripta Wahi evolved the 
concept of local history: people’s engagement with themselves, as part of the Lokshala initiative. Her main 
focus of research and activism include the agrarian history of Punjab; irrigation and social relations of pro- 
duction and women’s issues. She works with the democratic rights movement. 


The Eklavya Team 


Pramila Kumar retired as Professor of Geography from the University of Sagar in Madhya Pradesh and 
is former Director of the Madhya Pradesh Hindi Granth Academy. Professor Kumar has been associ- 
ated with Eklavya since 1986 and has contributed in a major way in developing the geography sections of 
Eklavya’s textbooks. 


Anjali Noronha has a background in economics and has been working in Eklavya since 1982. She has been 
involved in the development of the social science education programme and the primary school education 
programme, including language and mathematics. She has also been involved in children’s litera-ture, 
developing curriculum and textbooks with government and other organizations at the primary and middle 
school levels, and research and evaluation of educational programmes. She has published papers on social 
science education and innovations in school education systems. Her current work includes develop-ment 
of a bilingual language and reading programme, development and teaching of courses in the MA Education 
programme at TISS and school development and work in public education programmes and policy. 


Rashmi Paliwal has a background in history and has been working with Eklavya on the development 
of the new curriculum programme in social sciences since 1983. Her other areas of work with Eklavya 
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include language and mathematics education in schools. She is also involved in the publication of the 
journal Sandarbha for teachers. She has worked with many government and non-government institutions 
in developing curricula and textbooks. She has been concerned with evolving strategies for teacher sup- 
port programmes. Classroom observations and qualitative studies of children’s learning have also been her 
areas of interest. She has published articles on learning in history and curriculum development. Currently, 
she is engaged with the development of field-based resource centres, with special emphasis on primary 
education. In addition, she has remained involved in the documentation of Eklavya’s work and editing of 
its publications. 


Arvind Sardana has a background in economics and has been working with Eklavya on the development 
of the new curriculum programme in social sciences since 1986. His other areas of work with Eklavya 
include mathematics and science education in schools, development of curriculum and textbooks with 
government and non-governmental organizations and research into areas of social science education. He 
has published articles on social science and economics education. 


C.N. Subramaniam has a background in history and has been working in Eklavya on the development of 
the new curriculum programme in social sciences since 1984. His other areas of work with Eklavya include 
language and mathematics education in schools. He writes regularly for teachers and children on issues of 
history. He is currently Director of Eklavya. 
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